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KED THE WRONG MAN. 


ago, when it was safe for most any 
vel through the Southern States, one 
ative of Vermont, packed up his traps, 
a peddling tramp, and finally brought 
State of Arkansas, 

ened that on the very day Mr. Jewel 
n, & fellow had been arrested for negro 
laced in the old log jail, preparatory to 
penalty of fifty lashes for the offence. 
t insecure, there being no patrol a la 
0 protect it, and the prisoner having a 
Sheppard blood in his veins, managed 
of course flew by night, after the man- 
tches in Macbeth. The consequence 
n the sheriff went next morning, in all 
official pride, toadminister the punish- 
both surprised and indignant to find 
t inventus. 

ont do,” said the dignitary, biting his 
g poignards at the under sheriff, a car- 
leputy, with a pumpkin-headed beard 
‘owth. We must set spies about for 
him re-apprehended.” 

immediately despatched on all sides, 
ul seen the man on trial, and knew his 
e sheritt’s ebenezer was hugely “ riz,” 
ere uncompromisingly stringent. 
ened, from some strange and unfortu- 
at the newly-arrived Yankee pedler 
nage—the regular “ Corsican Brother ” 
Twin of the fugitive culprit, and, as he 
a pancake at breakfast next morning, 
‘man, with an official grin, tapped him 
shoulder. 
1 the Yankee, “ what’s the row neow 
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1, mister,” was the brief reply. 

le you want me? I s’pose you have 
wing cum tue town with my everlastin’ 
n’ inventions. You're wide awake, I 
ng afore any one else.” 
inventions!” said the official. 
you immediately. 
| a 
cape! 
ean ?”? 
you to come along with mo, without 


” 


“The 
You thought to 


Luke a-here, critter, what on 


ng, ho dragged the pedier out of the 
way, he learned the circumstances of 
| although he protested and swore he 
man, the likeness was too strong for 


vised him, for the good of his country 
of his friends, if he had any, not to tell 
] lies,” but quietly submit to the pun- 
| Consequence was, he was tied to the 
, and the sheriff prepared to render in 
nanner the infliction. 
e I begin, old fellow,” said the sheriff, 
pu got to say?” 
in particular,” said the pedler, laugh- 
aning curve of the lip; “only if you 
ay for luxuries, mister, go ahead.” 
not comprehending the drift of this 
assertion, applied the scourge, and at 
Yankee laughed with immoderate glee. 
i lash, and still he laughed, and still 
ew. When the tiftieth lash had been 
| parting salute, the sheriff, in a flood 
t, threw«dlown his whip, and asked him 
tis mirth. 
irly dumfounded,” said he; “ what in 
es you laugh so?” 
Vhy, who could help it?” fairly roared 
“I’m laughing teu think heow you've 
1. on this operation—J aint the man!” 
so meaningly, that the sheriff began 
2 must be mistake somewhere. The 
wed : 
ne that business in my line is goin’ tne 
lin this teown, and ef there’ any law 
I speckalate on this licking, and see ef 
teu some account. I'm alwas open for 
ef you want tue compromise—for, re- 
‘e licked the wrong man!” 
lid the sheriff pay for it. 
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ing off an elephant’s head widely differ- 
ng off any other head? ~ Beeause, when 
he head from the body, you don’t take 
mk, 

vyers and doctors safe people by whom 
le? Because they always practise their 


punishment of the birch practised by 
ues? Because they are of opinion that 
boys snutrt, 

h author would it be inexpedient for a 
- Boileau—as it might lead to a boil over. 
1 know that time is money? Because 
spend an evening. 
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THE DOUBLE MISTAKE. 





BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


EVER was I in the habit of 
watching my neighbors before, 
certainly, but insensibly I used 
to look for the coming of the 
pretty young couple next door. 
They were both very handsome, 
she, dark, bright, piquant—he, 
taller, darker, with great South- 
ern eyes and a fine beard. Often 
I caught myself speculating up- 
on whom they might be. South- 
erners, of course—they looked 
like it. They were, no doubt, 
persecuted Unionists, who had 
fled from some far Georgian city, 
or veritable fire-eaters, who did 
not want to serve either army or 


half fallen off, showing a dress of rich blue silk, 
trimmed with lace—ornaments hanging from neck 
and wrist, as if she had dressed fora party. She was 
beautiful and dear to me as an angel lent to earth— 
my favorite, my darling, Blanche Eleanor Winthrop 
—a good old colonial name. And he, the soldier and 
stranger, in his coat of faded blue, with the insignia 
of a lieutenant-colonel on his shoulders, a man with 
a frank, pure face that won my heart at once, a face 
on which paleness and suffering were stamped. 
“Blanche, what does this mean?” I asked. 

‘Tt means that I am turned out of house and home, 
and—but I don’t care a bit,” and the proud lip trem- 
bled. “I'll never go back to them; never, never— 
no, not if they beg me on their knees. But let us 
get somewhere. I know Charley’s wound wants 
dressing. O, aunty! is it too late for a doctor?” 
“But, Blanche darling, who is—” 

“Aunt Bell, we ran away and got married, this very 
morning. I always declared that I would never be 
married in white, blue is so becoming, you know,” 
she cried, half laughing. ‘‘ And—well, of course it 
was against papa’s will. He said | should marry that 
odious Tom Rickets; and I’d die first, indeed I 
would. And then Charley came home, Charley, that 





hospital. This supposition strengthened, b 
they were always and forever by themselves. 

Now Mrs. Starke kept a good boarding-house— 
good as the usual run. I believe boarding-houses 
generally keep closed parlor shutters to hide a faded 
carpet, or save a good one. I think there is a musti- 
ness pervading them, that the piano is generally out 
of tune and the music lying round loose, that the 
ceilings seem a greater distance from the fluor than 
in private houses, and the picture-frames are covered 
to hide dilapidations. All this proves that boarding 
don’t pay. I think it don’t. 

Mrs. Starke was not remarkably pleased with her 
boarders. 

“They never owe me nothing,” she said, one day, 
speaking of this particular pair—believe me, I had 
not asked a question—‘‘ they are very quiet, and 
never misbehave, but there’s something mysterious 
about them—I can’t make out what. They must be 
Southern refuses.” 

Poor Mrs. Starke’s acquaintance with grammar 
was somewhat limited. She very earnestly assured 
me one day that the neighbor on the other side was 
not legal, meaning loyal; that she knew he was very 
unlegal. Not understanding Mrs. Starke at first, I 
let the matter go; but it set me laughing every time 
I thought of it, for days. 

My two mysterious “refuses” continued to be 
quite unapproachable. Miss Sally Ryder, just oppo- 
site, a very uncertain-aged spinster lady, often de- 
clared that they were as loving as a pair of doves, 
She could see them in the corner window up stairs, 
sitting side by side. Sometimes the wife would ac- 
tually place her hand on his, and maintain this affec- 
tionate position for ten minutes at a time! Some- 
times she would pick a speck from his collar, right in 
the face of folks. Miss Ryder thought it was very 
silly. So it was, unquestionably, in her eyes. 

But troubles of my own soon came, and diverted 
my attention from the folks next door. One night at 
twelve I was awakened by acarriage that came dash- 
ing along the street and stopped in front of my 
special sacred marble steps. Then came a strong 
puli at the bell. I, being naturally cautious, called 
out from the window, ‘‘ Who’s there?” when asilver- 
sweet voice answered: od 

“It’s I, Aunt Bell. Please dress and come down,” 

“Trouble there,” thought I; for, despite her at- 
tempt at cheerfulness, { knew too well how to detect 
lurking grief in that voice. 

I had thought of at least twenty mishaps between 
my bedroom door and the hall. 

“OQ, Aunt Bell! indeed you must take care of us 
to-night!” 

* Take care of ‘us,’ Blanche?” 

“TI wont let him go toa hotel—they wouldn't let 
him come to the house—and here he is, almost dead.” 


I'd p ised three years ago, and I told him, and— 
O, Aunt Bell, I know I’m going to cry!” 

I should think she was. Another moment she laid 
sobbing on my shoulder—another, she had fainted. 
Perhaps I had my hands full—my arms, at any 
rate. Between the wounded Charley and myself, 
we carried her into my parlor and laid her upon the 
same old satin-covered lounge she had played on 
when a child. 

“If I had thought I was bringing her to this grief!” 
moaned the man. 

“Never you fear. Just hold her head up so— 
there! It’s excitement, poor child; she never could 
bear it, and I suppose she has endured more than 
you or I know, for days.” 

““Yes—my darling! my darling!” he murmured, 
passionately, stooping and kissing her.~ 

The act brought pain. His brow darkened—he 
pressed his hand to his side. 

“There, you're not going to faint, I hope!” cried I; 
for what would a poor lone woman have done with 
both of them? 

By this time Blanche was recovering. 

“T am just the silliest mortal that ever lived,” she 
said, with becoming spirit. ‘It would have been a 
great deal better it I had cried as I wanted to, long 
ago. We women are just nuisances in such things. 
O aunty, I am forgetting Charley’s wound! What 
shall we do?” 

‘I have been in the hospital, you know, my dear,” 
said I, pitying the two pale faces before me. ‘ Your 
husband’’—she started as I said this, a fine blush 
reddened her cheeks transiently, leaving them quite 
colorless again—“ or perhaps I may call him Charley, 
too, shall go right into my spare bedroom, behind 
the parlor.” 

“QO, you darling!” cried Blanche. “Isn’t she 
glorious, Charley? Her face grew radiant. ‘ Didn’t 
I tell you she would receive us just so? Heaven for- 
give me for it, but I do wish you were my mother, 
dear Aunt Bell!” 

“O! that is not just right, my dear Blanche. 
Your mother will soon come round, and perhaps I 
am too lenient. You forget that the king—eh, my 
little Blanche—can do no wrong, in my eyes. But 
come, we must see to that wound; so just make 
yourselves at home.” 

I threw open the folding-doors that led into the 
best bedroom, and went off in search of linen for 
bandages. 

By morning I had scarcely done full justice to my 
cat-like sleep, when Blanche tapped at the door. 
She came in at my summons, quite white and fright- 
ened again, a slight, gauze-like mantle thrown over 
her shoulders. 

**O, aunty, Charley is very, very sick! I think he 
is in a high fever. I wanted to call you before, but 
































a How pretty she looked in her distress! her mantle 


he said no.” 


I was soon dressed and down stairs. Yes, our 
lieutenant colonel was ill, perhaps seriously so. 
Through his veins the fever-tide ran swift and hot, 
his lips were parched, and his eyes unnaturally 
bright. Blanche stood at the side of his bed, pallid 
and frightened. Delay was not to be thought of. 
I despatched a servant immediately for the nearest 
medical man. 

“O aunt!” cried Blanche, following me into the 
parlor, “ what shall I do if I lose Charley?” 

‘My dear, there is no immediate danger; the ex- 
citement was too much for him, and his wound was 
not properly attended to, yesterday. The doctor says 
it is only a slight attack, and with good nursing he 
will be about in a week, at the furthest.” 

“He bore so much yesterday, and so patiently!” 
said Blanche, her eyes suffused. ‘“ And to think he 
should be treated so, after fighting the battles of his 
country as he has; bleeding, all but dying for it. It 
was cruel. Only think, he has been wounded fifteen 
times, and has a scar for every wound!” 

* But, my dear, were you not rather precipitate? 
Has he any means of support?” 

““My darling Aunt Bell—precipitate! It was the 
only thing to save myself. I believe they would have 
forced me to marry that odious fellow, who has noth- 
ing to recommend him but money. You know what 
a determined man my father is; and mother was so 
bent upon seeing me at the head of some fine estab- 
lishment, that I do believe she would have starved 
me into consent. It was a frightful trial. I wonder 
if all parents are so despotic. It really has been 
almost a fight for life.” 

“ But who is this man, Blanche? I confess I liked 
him at first sight, and I know of course he is brave 
and gallant; but who is he?” 

Blanche looked down. 

“His relatives are all poor, I believe,” she said, in 
a low voice; ‘and before he left for the war, he—he 
was a printer. There! you see I have not married 
an aristocrat.” 

“But, my dear, remember how you were brought 
up!” 

“Don’t speak of that now, aunt—don’t grieve. I 
can’t bear to see that expression on your face. And 
don’t, pray don’t think that I regret my marriage. I 
know what kind of a husband I have won—one who 
does not talk of empty honor, but who fulfils in all 
their requisites the duties of a man, and who is in- 
born and intact a gentleman; who neither smokes, 
swears, drinks, nor indulges in fashionable vices. 
And, aunty, he has been so thrifty that he actually 
has saved two thousand dollars; so I think we can 
begin the world very well.” 

* But two thousand dollars, my dear child—” 

“T know what you would say, aunty, that it’s not 
enough to furnish a house, and so it is not—such a 
house as you would all like to see me settled in, no 
doubt; but we shall begin in a small way—a very 
small way, and Charley is sure of work, just as soon 
as he gets better. Don’t blame him for this impru- 
dence. O, even you, Aunt Bell, think it is an impru- 
dence, I know; but there will come a time when you 
will applaud my wisdom.” 

“T hope so, darling,” was all I could reply. 

At that moment the knocker sounded. There are 
few in this great city who adhere so pertinaciously to 
old customs and fashions as Ido. Consequently, my 
old Roman doorway, darkened with time, has not 
yielded to the usual innovations. But I had swathed 
the dear, ancient old lion’s head in linen, and the 
knocker sounded dull and muffled through the house. 

Blanche started. Visions of wrathful interference 
presented themselves to her mind as she glanced 
appealingly at me. By this time the servant had 
ushered in a queer-looking nondescript, who stood 
near the threshold, bowing and scraping. Under his 
arm protruded a faded red umbrella; his coat, whose 
skirts hung almost to his heels, seemed fashioned just 
after the custom of wearing fig leaves went out; his 
hat seemed a century old. Long, yellowish riding- 

gloves ornamented his hands, and his feet, which 





were encased in boots seamed and wrinkled and 
twisted into various formless contortions. 

“Ts—is there a young man here by the name of 
Charles Ivington?” he asked, holding the queer hat 
by both hands and bobbing head and umbrella as he 
spoke. 

“There is a young man here by that name,” I said, 
unconsciously framing my reply after his formal 
fashion. 

“Ts he at home?” solemnly. 

“ He is at home.” 

Blanche began to show symptoms of annoyance. 
“Can I see him?” in a still deeper and more 
sepulchral tone. 

“I am sorry to say that he is ill, at present.” 

“TI merely wish to glance at the young man, mad- 
am. I will do him no harm, I assure you.” 


“Could you not possibly come again? I fear he is 
asleep,” I said. 

“T shall not disturb him in the least. All I ask is 
merely to look at him. I am going out of town in an 
hour.” 


quest. I looked at Blanche. Her face had been 
steadily whitening; but acting on the impulse of the 
moment, I rose, and beckoned him to follow me. He 
did—Blanche trembling all over as she came after. 
The young husband was asleep, but lying in the very 
position to afford a close inspection of his features. 
The face was nobly handsome, the pallor of illness 
only increasing its manly beauty—the finely-rounded 
throat exposed, the brow, white just above the tem- 
ples, the beautiful outline of lips and chin, quite vis- 
ible under the rich brown beard and moustache. 

The little old man looked, and as he gazed his fea- 
tures worked with some emotion, either of grief or 
affection. He nodded his head with the same de- 
cision that characterized everything he did, and 
saying, “‘ That will do,” walked out of the room. 
“There he deliberately seated himself beside me, 
Blanche remaining with her husband. 

* Been a soldier,” he remarked, briefly. 
been wounded?” 

“ Only fifteen times,” was My response. 

‘* Possible?” And by this time he was fumbling in 
his breast-pocket from whence he brought forth a 
bulky, discolored pocket-book. 

* Poor, is he?” _ 

“ He is by no means rich,” I said, fearful that some 
dun with a long-standing account, had turned up. 

“Ah! And married a rich wife, I understand.” 

“No, sir; you have been misinformed. Mv niece 
is not rich, though she has hitherto lived in affluence 
and elegance. In marrying him, she renounced all 
that, and ran the risk of the undying displeasure of 
her parents.” fs 

‘Is that so?” he cried, brisker than before. “ Ah, 
really—is that so? noble girl, then, very noble girl. 
Well, madam, I merely came—ahem—out of curiosity, 
or perhaps it is hardly just to say that; for to tell 
the truth, I owe a little sum of money to the boy in 
yonder, which, I suppose, madam, you will take 
charge of.” 

“1 will, with pleasure,” said I, greatly relieved. 

“Then I will leave it in your care. It is not neces- 
sary to give a receipt; you will find it all right. 
Good-by, madam, and when the young man wakes 
up, say that Adonirah Martinique called to see him, 
and in course of time, will call again.” 

All this was certainly very mysterious as well as 
very funny; for the little cld man had that half 
pompous, half awkward manner which it is so diffi- 
cult to picture, with a shy outlook now and then, 
from a pair of expressive gray eyes. 

‘Who could it be?” cried Blanche, running to the 
window; for she came from the next room as the 
man went out, Then she gtarted back with an ex- 
clamation. I followed her to the window, but saw 
only the lady boarder next door and the gentleman 
whom I supposed to be her husband. 

‘‘ She is very beautiful, is she not?” I asked, 


“ Ever 





were enormous compared with his dwartish body, 


“O, very; but that was not what I thought of. 


“0, aunt!” murmured Blanche, under her breath. . 


I could really see no reason for refusing this re- 
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How came she to have Mrs. Spenser’s husband with 
her?” 

“*Mrs. Spenser’s husband, my dear?” 

“Of course—everybody knows Mrs. Spenser’s hus- 
band, and that the poor woman, his wife, is almost 
dead with jealousy. I must confess, I have thought 
it ungrounded, though her husband has the misfor- 
tune to be so elegant and fascinating a gentleman. 
But, dear aunty, who is that he is with?” 

“T have always imagined them a married couple,” 
said I, with some vagne feelings of uneasiness. 

“A married couple! why, that is certainly Har- 
court Spenser, though I confess he looks a trifle more 
careless in his dress than usual; and that’s not his 
wife,” she added, energetically. ‘Besides, she cer- 
tainly is very young and beautiful—much younger 
and handsomer than the real Mrs. Spenser.” 

‘A sister,” I suggested. 

“He hasn’t a living relation, except an uncle—not 
one. I have often heard Mrs. Spenser speak of it— 
not even a cousin,” said Blanche, looking quite 
distressed. 

“Well, my dear, don’t worry about it—that wont 
help the matter any. Besides, it may not be the 
man you think it is.” 

“As if I didn’t know! I am positive about Har- 
court Spenser, when I’ve seen him every day for ten 
years. Did you say they lived next door?” 

“Yes, I understood he had something to do with 
a daily paper. He is only at home a few hours ata 
time.” 

Blanche’s face assumed a look of extreme anxiety 
as she turned away, saying to herself in a voice of 
pity: 

* Poor Mrs. Spenser!” 

*T have something to tell you,” said I. ‘Sit down 
here by me, and don’t waste pity or sympathy yet 
awhile; there may be no need for it. See, here is 
some money; a debt, that queer man said, that had 
long been owed to your husband.” 

“To my—Charley!”” Blanche blushed and started 
again. ‘Why, who could have owed him money? 
Some printer’s establishment, I suppose; a debt that 
perhaps he had forgotten.” 

During this time she was slowly opening the pack- 
age, that was shaped like a letter. The purpose ac- 
complished, alow cry broke from her lips. Again 
her face expressed utter consternation. 

“Why, Aunt Bell, dear,” she cried, “what a sin- 
gular debt! Just look at these bills, new and crisp. 
There’s a fifty, there’s a hundred, there’s five hun- 
dred—why, aunty are we dreaming? It’s impossible 
that this can belong to him.” 

“You are not dreaming at all, my dear, and as for 
me, I never was wider awake. What does the letter 
say?” 

“There is no letter,” quoth Blanche. 

**No writing at all?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Then let us thank God, and take care of the 
money,” said I. 

“Aunt Bell, here’s a thousand dollars,” said 
Blanche, counting it. “ What will Charley say?” 


“T presume, my dear, Charley will be very much 
pleased, and may know the little man from our 
description.” 

Alas! Charley was very ill for a long time; so ill 
that Blanche and I grew quite thin, nursing and 
watching him, and thought ourselves well rewarded 
by the first intelligent smile that gave us intimation 
that the danger was over. Little by little he mended, 
and by the time he recovered sufliciently to move 
from the bed to his chair, I think I was almost as 
much in love with him as my niece. The grateful, 
affectionate way in which he met every kindness, his 
patience, his exceeding fondness for Blanche, his 
handsome face, all won me over to his side, and at 
last I determined to act as mediator between Blanche 
and her parents. It wore upon her that they had so 
seemed to renounce her, and I feared that under all 
the combined influences pressing upon her, she, too, 
would be ill. 

One day, I overheard him speak of their indebted- 
ness to me, 

“* Never fear, dear,” said Blanche, cheerfully ; “‘ we 
can settle all that with that debt which the little old 
man paid you.” 

“Debt —little old man!” exclaimed Charley. 
“What do you mean, my love?” 

So Blanche repeated the incident, at which he 
seemed much amazed. 

“My dear, it is a mistake,” said Charley. ‘‘ Nobody 
in the world owed me one penny.” 

“Bnt you see the money was left with your ad- 
dress upon it; and the little old man—” 

She here gave a description of that personage. 

“Never saw him in my life,” said Charley, confi- 
dently. 

“ Think—may it not be some absent relative?” 


“Have no relative nearer than an uncle (except 
my mother), who went to Bombay, twenty years ago. 
But he is a perfect giant—the very reverse of your 
little fairy.” 

“ But Charley, this little man looked withered and 
dried, like a stick of yellow ochre, twisted. Now itis 
very likely he was an agent of your huge Bombay 
uncle.” 

“ There’s something in that.” said Charley, faintly; 
“but why don't he come again?” 

* He will, probably; and of course you’ve no notion 
of refusing the money.” 

“Of course not, if I have any right to it—wouldn’t 
think of such a thing. Darling, wont it set us up 
nicely?” 

**O! beautifully. I shall buy—” 
And at this point, I left the parlor, noiselessly. 





It is needless to say, perhaps, that I received but 
an ungracious welcome from the parents of Blanche. 
Worldly prosperity had hardened them, and their 
pride had received a blow from which they did not 
make an effort to recover. For the first time, my 
sister received me coldly, even upbraided me for 
taking the young couple home. 

“Would you have had me turn them into the 
streets?” I asked, indignant at their heartlessness. 


“TIT would have had them suffer for their miscon- 
duct,” said my sister, harshly. “* When I think of 
the splendid fortune Blanche resigned for that mis- 
erable soldier, I am nearly sick. You can’t imagine 
what a noble prospect she has given up—a four-story 
brown stone front, and an income—I dare not say how 
large. Then it would have been such a help to her. 
father in business. O, there’s no use in talking. Vl 
never forgive her, never.” : 

“But Ll have heard, sister, that Mr. Rickets is 
somewhat dissipated.” 

“And if he is, poor fellow, now he has lost her, who 
wonders? He had so set his heart upon it—he so 
worships her. No, Tom is not half as wild as most 
young men, with his fortune; a wife that he loved 
would soon have tamed him. I’m so vexed. Our 
only child, Bell, and to have made such a horrible 
mesalliance—that miserable soldier!” 

“ But, sister, he has won distinction; he has fought 
nobly tor your liberties and mine. Besides, he is not 
quite as poor as you imagine. He has friends of in- 
fluence, and a good busi I am inclined to think 
that it was better for Blanche to follow the instincts 
of her heart. 1t would have made her miserable to 
thwart her, for—” 

“Yes, I'see, I see,” said my sister, passionately. 
“You uphold Blanche, you always did. She had 
better have been your child, for she is too tame and 
spiritless for mine. And as for her husband, a mean, 
low printer—for that, I believe, is his business—I 
have no words to express the contempt I feel for him, 
In all this thing, Blanche has gone entirely counter 
to my wishes. I have no longer any interest in her; 
and her father and I have concluded to send for his 
brother’s child from the West, and adopt her in the 
place of Blanche. She will be grateful, and obedient, 
as never yet was Blanche. You may keep her if you 
will, with her husband, and much joy may you have 
in providing for their ities. Tell Blanche she 





“* But—but—” said Blanche, crimsoning, and very 
much excited, ‘‘I—really think there must be some 
mistake. My husband is certain there is not a per- 
son in the world indebted to him.” 

“Very naturally he may think so, my dear—very 
naturally; for he never saw me, and perhaps never 
heard of me before, nor did he know of this indebted- 
ness; nevertheless it’s ail right, as I shall explain to 
his satisfaction when I come again.” 

So saying, he bowed, and took his leave. 
looked after him half stupidly. 

“ Well, aunt,” she said, at last, ‘I’m so overcome! 
What with Charley’s going, weak as he is,the visit of 
that poor woman, and this ‘ installment,’ as he called 
it, I’m fairly at my wit’s end. O, aunty, what wick- 
edness there is in the world!” And she looked ready 
to cry. 

“That poor woman?” said I. “Do you mean the 
one I saw half flying from this house as I came near 
it?” 

“Yes—I’ll put this package away till Charley 
comes—poor Mrs. Harcourt Spenser. Her distress 
has really overcome me.” 

“You don’t mean, my dear—” 

“O yest she has found it all out. Somebody wrote 
her an anonymous, letter, and indicated that this was 
the house where her husband was frequently seen. 
Such a surprise, I might say shock, when we met! 
for we are so well acquainted, you see. I never saw 
anybody turn so pale in my lite, and I had to lead 
her to the sofa. Of course it was the hardest thing 
in the world to speak of her troubles; so I told her all 
about my marriage, and dear, darling Aunt Bell. 
Then, little by little she questioned and revealed, till 
she had unfolded her suspicions. It was particularly 
trying to me, you see, because I believed it, every 
word, Have I not seen him myself? So when she 
pressed me, what could Ido? And when she asked 
me about next door, my trepidation made me look 
really guilty.” 

“But you did not tell her?” 

“No; but she inferred. She must, I can so little 
conceal my feelings. And when she asked if I had 
ever seen her husband up this way, I wanted the 
earth to open and swallow me.” 

“O Blanche! what did you do?” 

“Only said I had an impression that I did see 


Blanche 





need never come here, unless she buries her husband 
—and I wish that good fortune may soon overtake 
her.” : 

She stood up, heated and angry. I arose also, al- 
most too indignant to speak; but after a moment I 
managed to say that it was, and should be, a pleasure, 
to care for and advise my niece and her husband, 
adding that I thought Blanche had made a wise 
choice, in mating with a man, who, whatever might 
have been his antecedents, was above all low vices— 
a gentleman, in the best and noblest sense of the 
word. 

‘* But though you heartlessly disown them,” I said 
—and my passion kept my tears down—“I would 
have you know that they are by no means so poor 
and abject as you think them. Colonel Ivington ”— 
and I emphasized the title—“ has managed to save 
some few thousands (Heaven forgive me, I laid an 
ironical stress upon the word few), “and he has one 
relative, who, a day or two ago made a friendly call, 
and left another thousand, merely as a small token 
of his regard. Depend upon it, sister, you have mis- 
taken the parties this time, and the day will come 
when you will be as eager to prove to the world your 
delight at this ‘rash marriage,’ as you call it, as you 
now are to express your disapprobation.” 

So I left her standing there, a curious expression 
changing her face from pride and displeasure to 
something like perplexity, and sailed off, quite tri- 
umphant. 

The day was warm, and my energy had not made 
me particularly comfortable, so instead of walking 
home, I tuok the street cars, submitting to a crowd 
with my usual meekness, when some one tapped me 
lightly on the arm. I turned, and there was my 
grotesque visitor, at whom the promiscuous passen- 
gers were alternately staring and grimacing; for I 
confess it was difficult to keep one’s face altogether 
straight in his odd presence, unrelieved by speech or 
action. He offered me his seat, and thanking him, 
thankful also that there was not much of me, and 
that I could easily stow myself in the small space left 
vacant, I accepted his courtesy. Of course he got 
out when I did. I had expected that. 

“TI came to see that soldier again,” said the little 
man, as we turned off together on the street that led 
to my house. As we neared it, [ was surprised to 
see a handsome, fashionably dressed lady, very red in 
the face, and looking altogether as if she had com- 
mitted some crime or was just going to, rush from 
my house and almost fly past us, turning once, and 
glancing up at the window next door. 

It was a relief to gain my own cool, shady parlor; 
though I was not prepared to find Blanche there, 
alone, and evidently much agitated. 

“This gentleman has called to see your husband, 
Blanche,” I said. 

‘* How unfortunate that he has gone out!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘He received a letter from his general, 
this morning, and though I am sure he is too weak 
yet, he would insist on calling a carriage and going 
off. I fear he willbe detained all the afternoon, 
as it is business of importance.” 

“It will make no difference,” said the little man. 
‘IT have only called to pay him a second installment 
of the debt which I owe him. Will you be kind 
enough to hand him this, and say that I will come 
again in a month from to-day?” 


‘ing with pride. 





body like him, but I was not certain, which I 
am afraid was a dreadful untruth; for I certainly 
saw Harcourt Spenser. And if I should be called to 
testify on oath, you know, see what a singular and 
ridiculous position I am placed in. I know she will 
come here again.” 

“Or take measures to stop the thing entirely. Let 
us look on the bright side, dear, in this as well as 
other matters.” 

“Then you saw mother?” 

“Yes, I saw her.” 

“Does she relent?” 

* Not in the least, my dear.” 

“T knew it. Will she always feel so, do you think, 
dearest aunt?” 

“No, I have no fear that she will. By-and-by, 
when you have grown rich and famous, she will be 
very proud of Mrs. Lieutenant Colone] Ivington, 
never fear.” . 

“But rich—famous! what chance is there for 
that?” 

‘“*My dear, were you not telling me how rapidly 
Charley used to set up editorials, without recourse to 
pen and paper? Depend upon it, a man that can do 
that is sure to make his way in the world, and his 
mark on it. I do not hesitate to say that I think he 
is one of the coming men, whose name shall quite 
overshadow the obscurity of his past surrounding—if 
indeed a man can be called obscure who has fifteen 
battle-wounds to attest his bravery.” 

‘Ah! dear Charley!” said Blanche, her lip curv- 
“He wouldn’t do a mean thing for 
the world. I do hope he’ll come soon. I do want to 
see how much that dear, queer old man has sent this 
time.” 

Presently Charley came in, not a whit the worse 
for his ride, only a little pale. His wound was doing 
nicely now, since he had had such good nursing. 
The first thing that Blanche did was to place the 
package in his hand. 

It.was only five thousand dollars, all told, the bank 
notes crisp and new. 

We sat gazing at each other in gaping astonish- 
ment, we three. 

‘What can it mean?” cried Charley; and Blanche 
repeated the question to me. 

“It means that he is either crazy, or else really 
empowered by some party to remit you this money,” 
IT answered. 

* But I can’t keep it,” he said. 

“O Charley!” Blanche looked her disappoint- 
ment. ‘No matter,” she added, cheerfully, “ of 
course you will do right: but I thought how much it 
would help us.” 

“ And may yet, if the party gives good and legit- 
imate reasons why I should retain it,”” was the reply. 


Exactly one month from that day, even from that 
hour, the little odd old man came again. Charley 
was at home, and the greeting on both sides was very 
warm. 

“You don’t know me, of course,” said the nonde- 
script, settling himself comfortably in my green 
velvet arm-chair. 

“T certainly do not,” said Charley. 

“Of course not, since you never befure saw me.” 

Charley nodded. 

‘*T am your mother’s brother.” 

Charley nodded again, and smiled. He said after- 
wards the memory of his mother’s face, which was a 





but ugly features of the dwarf. 

“Your mother made a runaway match.” 

“T—I have never heard,” said Charley; and both 
he and Blanche crimsoned, 

* Well, she died when you were born.” 

“Not at all,” said Charley. “She became a wid- 
ow, married again, and is living now, in California. 

“The dickens!” It was not that, exactly, that he 
said, but it will do. 

“Your name is Charles Wickford Ivington.” 

““No sir; 
Ivington.” 

Anything more utterly astounded than the little 
man looked at that moment, I never saw. 

“Your mother’s maiden name was Wickford.” 

“No sir; it was Pollard.” 

“T’ll be hanged, if I believe it!” cried the old man, 
wrathily. ‘You look like her—you—you must be 
the man.” 

“T assure you, Iam not, But there was a man in 
one of the New York regiments, killed at Gettysburg, 
whose name and initials were similar to mine. This 
little woman, here, thought I was dead for six 
months.” 

“T’ll be hanged, if I don’t adopt you, then. I’m 
not going to be baulked of my purpose. My old 
father turned off his child, but relented when he died. 
He left fifty thousand dollars to you—to you, sir. I’m 
rich enough, what do I want of it? Np, no; I’ve 
taken a liking to you, and—don’t refuse me, sir—if 
you do, I’ll die to-morrow, and will you everv cent 
I’m worth.” 

In another moment he was off, leaving us all laugh- 
ing and breathless. . 

Not an hour after, Mrs. Harcourt Spenser came in. 
Charley was asleep in his room on the lounge. 

“*O, my dear,” she cried to Blanche, “I came to 
tell you that I made such adread/ful mistake! It was 
not Harcourt at all.” And she gave a little hyster- 
ical cry. ‘*Do you know I went opposite, to that 
horrible old creature, Miss Ryder—and she told me 
such things! O! my dear Blanche, it made me per- 
fectly crazy; and I would watch, and watch, and at 
last one day I saw him come out. I had a pistol with 
me, loaded. Yes, indeed, no wonder you are struck 
with horror; but you cannot conceive the state of 
my mind. Yes, he came out, and I followed him, 
ready at any moment to end his life. God alone 
restrained my hand, my dear, for turning the corner 
of Cumberland Square, my victim going fast before 
me, who should I see on Uncle Clare’s steps but—my 
—my husband—my Harcourt! How do you think I 
felt, my dear? Heaven only knows. He never knew 
there was murder in my heart, but smiled and joined 
me. 

“‘Do you know,’ he said, pointing to the fast re- 
treating figure, ‘there goes my double? I am really 
so unfortunate as to resemble that little fellow, as 


my name is Charles Washington 


.| like as two peas, No knowing what scrapes it may 


get me into yet.’ 

“O Blanche! think how I must have felt!’ 

By this time she was crying like a baby, and be- 
tween whiles railing at impertinent gossips and 
anonymous letters. 

It was the last of her jealousy, I believe. As for 
Charley, he was actually taken under the wing of the 
queer little man, who had conceived a violent fancy 
for him, and would not be gainsayed. Charley did 
grow, famous as an author, and rich, too; and to-day 
my prophecy has happened; for my sister, ignoring 
all that was said by her two years ago, exclaimed to 
one of my visitors: 

“The colonel makes a very devoted husband. I 
suppose you heard that sis ran away to be married. 
It was a romantic whim of hers, and J humored it.” 

orl 

The little western girl was not adopted, and for her 
sake, I have always been thankful. 

My handsome neighbors still live next door, as lov- 
ing and devoted as ever, but so strange and reticent 
that we have never yet found out whether they are 
“legal” or not. 





A NEW DOG STORY. 

A little Euclid avenue friend of ours possesses, 
among other pets, a fine pointer dog, and a couple of 
pet chickens, that have been deserted by their 
mother. The other day he fell asleep while playing 
with the chickens. As he lay upon the floor, with 
his long, golden curls streaming out upon the carpet, 
the chickens nestled beneath them, as they would 
have nestled beneath their runaway mother. The 
pointer dog was near, and for some time kad watched 
the proceedings with evident interest. Finally, he 
approached the sleeper, poked the little chickens from 
beneath the curls, took them gently in his mouth, 
and carried them to his kennel. Their juvenile 
owner was much alarmed upon awakening and find- 
ing them gone. Alarm was changeil first to surprise 
and then to pleasure, upon discovering their where- 
abouts, and the gentle manner in which they were 
being cared for. The dog seemed perfectly carried 
away with fond affection for his charge. He would 
gently caress them, and look upon them with eyes 
beaming with tenderness. For three or four days 
the little chicks thus resided with their canine friend. 
At night they would repose beneath the hair of ius 
paws, and during the day he was their constant com- 
panion—attending to their very wants with a human 
care and solicitude. Finally, this unnatural mode of 
existence seeming to disagree with them, the chick- 
ens were taken from their strange protector, much to 
the latter’s sorrow. The dog’s conduct could hardly 
be ascribed to instinct; he rather seemed to be im- 
pelled by a human impulse and affection. 
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“Thank you, Cousin Carroll.” 


and driver, and I have no doubt, will keep you em- 
ployed as long as you choose to remain.”” 
“The girls! You have only Jessie?” 








MEMORIES, my wat 
Halls of the dreamy woodlands, dare pu 
Paths where my childhood’s feet did just 
Tripped o'er the cool brown mosses, “He 
Down where the shadows meet— “You ‘ 
Down where the mystic stillness “As } 
Wooed me to seek your glades— oThe ain 
Halls of the breezy woodlands, eRe 1. 
Would I might greet your shades! “She 
Soft as the breath of angels, “Tha 
Over my fevered brow, “You 
Stole up the scent of violets empres« 
Under the drooping bough; “Tesh 
Never were rose-lamped hedges “T wii: 
Richer with rainbow dew, “Do » ; 
Where, over silvery pebbles, 
Glided the brooklet through. goddess «~* 
of your 
Down from the sun-kissed uplands, But ' 
Fragrant with rustling corn, followe:' 
Passing the nodding daisies, gauzy, 
Honey-bees came at morn, “Mr: 
Swinging all day in blossoms, frend : 
Sipping their dainty wines, a 
Humming the runes of breezes eald, 
Under the leafy vines. “Cor 
Xantip: 
Halls of the breezy woodlands, ten mir 
Nevermore may my feet “ He) 1 
Press, where in leafy portals ask ify 
Silver-tongued echoes meet; “fy 4 \ 
Down where the wood-birds carol friehtr 
Trilled through your flowery glades— pha 
Halis of the dreamy woodlands, the fas! 
Would I might greet your shades! Hele’ 
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HERBERT GORDON sat with his feet elevated in | Self-po 
true American style, and looked out of his office win- | for on 
dow on Court street near Washington, upon the qulelt 
dusty walks and heated passers-by. He was weary, stood 
worn and discontented. He longed for a cooling | Tever 
draught from the ‘old, oaken bucket,” for a lounge dral. 
beneath the maples that shaded the rural home of his | silent. 
early boyhood, for a line and hook and a gushing Why . 
stream, full of the beautiful, speckled trout that were | unfol 
once so familiar to his eyes. Cooling fancies only | ones ‘ 
whet the desires of the denizen of a large city to for 0: 
breathe the fragrant air of the country. By an easy | we ve 
shift, another landscape came up vividly, called forth } not le 
by the magic of memory. Green fields stretching | of the 
away td the east and rising into knolls and hills, want! 
mountains, verdant to their summits, a river taking | fore t) 
many silver windings in and out among them, and stood 
coming forth at last to mingle its wild songs with the him, 
tuneful voices of the queen of lakes upon whose bank the i: 
stood a white cottage, half-embowered in woodbine skept 
and climbing roses; all these made up the charming | call it’ 
and inviting picture that presented itself to his unde: 
mind. It will be readily recognized as a scene in | nottl 
Western Vermont, and the sheet of water upon which | Herb 
it borders is known and loved as the Champlain. unlik 
“| have a mind to go cousining again,” soliloquized | there 
Herbert. ‘I have got vastly tired of the dust and | was : 
turmoil of the city; and I wont go to the White about 
Mountains, Niagara, Saratoga, or any other fashion- If he 
able resort. 1 detest them in the crowded season. 1 | Was: 
go in for freedom and quiet. I'll go to Cousin Car- | entir 
roll’s. There is no one there to disturb me but Jes- | was i 
sie. She must be quite a young lady now. I wonder the v 
if she is pretty.” and: 
Three days later he pulled the brass knob of Judge | the u 
Carroll’s door, and the summons was answered by | hear! 
Jessie herself, lovely in white muslin and blue rib- alone 
bons. She shaded her merry eyes and regarded him He 
interrogatively. tice. 
“Tam Herbert Gordon.” and 
* From Boston?” slow 
“The same.” did 1 
“Then you are my cousin?” mere ‘ 
“ And you are Jessie?” ing @ 
“If you doubt it, please come into the house and | can | 
ask father.” nob! 
“1 do not doubt it, and to prove it to you, I dare | mud 
claim a cousin’s privilege ;” and he pressed his lips to work 
her round, peachy cheek, with the easy assurance pert 
and grace of manner that is so natural to some of the | ing«* * 
species. He belonged to the class which Holmes has | fita 
aptly termed “ women tamers.”” unfl 
“ Hallo, Herbert! taking liberties, are you? Glad | reac: 
to see you, my boy,” and the judge wrung his hand hear 
with that heartiness of grasp common with jovial, inde 
well-to-do country gentlemen. ful f 
“ You wanted to snuff the scent of clover and new- | art 
mown hay, did you, Herbert?” ed t 
“I got weary of Coke and Blackstone, brick and | the: 
mortar, and remembering a vacation I spent with | lia, 
you six years ago, I concluded to inflict myself upon | blo» 
you again.” Lim 
“‘Inflict! tut-tat, man, never use the word in such | pro 
a connection. Your mother was a dear cousin of | cow 
mine, almost like a sister to me, I was more Jhan | mai 
half in love with her through boyhood and early | wan 
manhood; but she preferred your father, and like a | lie» 
thousand other loves, it was chopped short at the exp" 
budding stage. You are welcome on her account as | rivu 
well as on your own, my boy.” = 
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‘Ty pretty one, came up in contrast to the honest 
it ugly features of the dwarf. 
‘Your mother made a runaway match.” 
“I—I have never heard,” said Charley; and both 
« and Blanche crimsoned, 
“* Well, she died when you were born.” 
‘Not at all,” said Charley. “She became a wid- 
w, married again, and is living now, in California. 
“The dickens!” It was not that, exactly, that he 
vid, but it will do. 
‘Your name is Charles Wickford Ivington.” 
“No sir; my mame is. Charles Washington 
vington.” 
Anything more utterly astounded than the little 
an looked at that moment, I never saw. 
‘* Your mother’s maiden name was Wickford.” 
‘No sir; it was Pollard.” 
““T’ll be hanged, if I believe it!’ cried the old man, 
rathily. ‘You look like her—you—you must be 
8 man.” 
‘“‘T assure you, Iam not, But there was a man in 
.@ of the New York regiments, killed at Gettysburg, 
. hose name and initials were similar to mine. This 
tle woman, here, thought I was dead for six 
onths.” 
“TU be hanged, if I don’t adopt you, then. I’m 
't going to be baulked of my purpose. My old 
ther turned off his child, but relented when he died. 
> left fifty thousand dollars to you—to you, sir. I’m 
h enough, what do I want of it? No, no; I’ve 
sen a liking to you, and—don’t refuse me, sir—if 
u do, I'll die to-morrow, and will you every cent 
«a worth,” 
in another moment he was off, leaving us all laugh- 
¥ and breathless, 
‘Not an hour after, Mrs, Harcourt Spenser came in. 
.arley was asleep in his room on the lounge. 
‘O, my dear,” she cried to Blanche, “I came to 
iL you that I made such adreadful mistake! It was 
vt Harcourt at all.” And she gave a little hyster- 


val ery. ‘Do you know I went opposite, to that 
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stly crazy; and I would watch, and watch, and at 
.t one day I saw him come out. I had a pistol with 
, loaded. Yes, indeed, no wonder you are struck 
th horror; but you cannot conceive the state of 
y mind. Yes, he came out, and I followed him, 
ady at any moment to end his life. God alone 
strained my hand, my dear, for turning the corner 
Cumberland Square, my victim going fast before 
‘8, Who should I see on Uncle Clare’s steps but—my 
my husband—my Harcourt! How do you think I 


. ll, my dear? Heaven only knows. He never knew 


ere was murder in my heart, but smiled and joined 
‘*Do you know,’ he said, pointing to the fast re- 
vating figure, ‘there goes my double? I am reglly 
» unfortunate as to resemble that little fellow, as 
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i me into yet.’ 

‘O Blanche! think how I must have felt!” 

sy this time she was crying like a baby, and be- 

een whiles railing at impertinent gossips and 

mymous letters. 

.t was the last of her jealousy, I believe. As for 
‘arley, he was actually taken under the wing of the 

eer little man, who had conceived a violent fancy 
. him, and would not be gainsayed. Charley did 
ow, famous as an author, and rich, too; and to-day 
y prophecy has happened; for my sister, ignoring 
. that was said by her two years ago, exclaimed to 
e of my visitors: 

‘The colonel makes a very devoted husband. I 
ppose you heard that sis ran away to be married. 
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My handsome neighbors still live next door, as lov- 
; and devoted as ever, but so strange and reticent 
wt we have never yet found out whether they are 
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proached the sleeper, poked the little chickens from 
neath the curls, took them gently in his mouth, 
d carried them to his kennel. Their juvenile 
ner was much alarmed upon awakening and find- 
: them gone. Alarm was change first to surprise 
ud then to pleasure, upon discovering their where- 
vuts, and the gentle manner in which they were 
ing cared for. The dog seemed perfectly carried 
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iming with tenderness. For three or four days 
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‘| night they would repose beneath the hair of his 
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iion—attending to their very wants with a human 
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MEMORIES, 


Halls of the dreamy woodlands, 
Paths where my childhood’s feet 
Tripped o'er the cool brown mosses, 
Down where the shadows meet— 

Down where the mystic stillness 
Wooed me to seek your glades— 

Halls of the breezy woodlands, 
Would I might greet your shades! 


Soft as the breath of angels, 
Over my fevered brow, 

Stole up the scent of violets 
Under the drooping bough; 
Never were rose-lamped hedges 
Richer with rainbow dew, 

Where, over silvery pebbles, 
Glided the brooklet through. 


Down from the sun-kissed uplands, 
Fragrant with rustling corn, 

Passing the nodding daisies, 
Honey-bees came at morn, 

Swinging all day in blossoms, 
Sipping their dainty wines, 

Humming the runes of breezes 
Under the leafy vines. 


Halls of the breezy woodlands, 
Nevermore may my feet 

Press, where in leafy portals 
Silver-tongued echoes meet; 

Down where the wood-birds carol 
Trilled through your flowery glades— 

Halls of the dreamy woudlands, 
Would I might greet your shades! 
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YD Lawyer's Summer Vacation. 
BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


HERBERT GORDON sat with his feet elevated in 
true American style, and looked out of his office win- 
dow on Court street near Washington, upon the 
dusty walks and heated passers-by. He was weary, 
worn and discontented. -—He longed for a cooling 
draught from the ‘old, oaken bucket,” for a lounge 
beneath the maples that shaded the rural home of his 
early boyhood, tor a line and hook and a gushing 
stream, full of the beautiful, speckled trout that were 
once so familiar to his eyes. Cooling fancies only 
whet the desires of the denizen of a large city to 
breathe the fragrant air of the country. By an easy 
shift, another landscape came up vividly, called forth 
by the magic of memory. Green fields stretching 
away td the east and rising into knolls and hills, 
mountains, verdant to their summits, a river taking 
many silver windings in and out among them, and 
coming forth at last to mingle its wild songs with the 
tuneful voices of the queen of lakes upon whose bank 
stood a white cottage, half-embowered in woodbine 
and climbing roses; all these made up the charming 
and inviting picture that presented itself to his 
mind. It will be readily recognized as a scene in 
Western Vermont, and the sheet of water upon which 
it borders is known and loved as the Champlain. 

“T have a mind to go cousining again,” soliloquized 
Herbert. “I have got vastly tired of the dust and 
turmoil of the city; and I wont go to the White 
Mountains, Niagara, Saratoga, or any other fashion- 
able resort. I detest them in the crowded season. I 
go in for freedom and quiet. I’ll go to Cousin Car- 
roll’s. There is no one there to disturb me but Jes- 
sie. She must be quite a young lady now. I wonder 
if she is pretty.” 

Three days later he pulled the brass knob of Judge 
Carroll’s door, and the summons was answered by 
Jessie herself, lovely in white muslin and blue rib- 
bons. She shaded her merry eyes and regarded him 
interrogatively. 

“Tam Herbert Gordon.” 

“From Boston?” 

“The same.” 

“Then you are my cousin?” 

* And you are Jessie?” 

“If you doubt it, please come into the house and 
ask father.” 

“1 do not doubt it, and to prove it to you, I dare 
claim a cousin’s privilege ;” and he pressed his lips to 
her round, peachy cheek, with the easy assurance 
and grace of manner that is so natural to some of the 
species. He belonged to the class which Holmes has 
aptly termed “ women tamers.” 

“ Hallo, Herbert! taking liberties, are you? Glad 
to see you, my boy,” and the judge wrung his hand 
with that heartiness of grasp common with jovial, 
well-to-do country gentlemen. 

“You wanted to snuff the scent of clover and new- 
mown hay, did you, Herbert?” 

“I got weary of Coke and Blackstone, brick and 
mortar, and remembering a vacation I spent with 
you six years ago, I concluded to inflict myself upon 
you again.” 

“Inflict! tut-tut, man, never use the word in such 
@ connection. Your mother was a dear cousin of 
mine, almost like a sister to me, I was more shan 
half in love with her through boyhood and early 

manhood; but she preferred your father, and like a 

thousand other loves, it was chopped short at the 

budding stage. You are welcome on her account as 
well as on your own, my boy.” 
“Thank you, Cousin Carroll.” 
“The girls will be well pleased to have an oarsman 
and driver, and I have no doubt, will keep you em- 
ployed as long as you choose to remain.” 
“The girls! You have only Jessie?” 


my ward. I'll wager my best horse that you will not 
dare put your presumptuous lips to her face, as you 
did just now to Jessie’s—will he, daughter?” 

“ He would be a brave man, who should attempt it.” 
**You mean an impudent one.” 

“ As you please.” 

“The drift of your remarks leads me to infer that 
she is squint-eyed, or else a shrew,” he said, teasingly. 
“ She is neither.” 

“‘T have a mind to kiss her?” 

“You would as soon take that liberty with the 
empress of Russia.” 

“Ts she so dreadful, my pretty cousin?” 

“JT will call her, and you shall judge for yourself.” 


“Do so. I am in a hurry to be presented to this 
goddess of terrible majesty. Has she claws, this Juno 
of yours?” 
But Jessie was already gone. She soon returned, 
followed by an erect, demure creature clad in some 
gauzy, drab material. 
“Mr. Gordon, Miss Winthrop.” 
Jessie flashed forth a saucy, piquant smile, as if she 
said, ‘‘ Now, Herbert, show your daring.” 
“Cousin Jessie led me to believe you some female 
Xantippe. I have stood in mortal fear, for the last 
ten minutes, Miss Winthrop.” 
‘“‘ Helen, don’t credit him. He had the audacity to 
ask if you had claws,” put in Jessie. 
“T am happy to know that you are in no way 
frightful; and that you are made very much after 
the fashion of other young ladies, Miss Winthrop.” 
Helen bowed. 
“ And I am happy to know that your mental equi- 
librium is restored,Mr. Gordon. I think we shall 
make a comfortable trio.” 
If a star from the far away blue had spoken to 
him, its utterance could not have been sweeter, its 
intonations purer. Herbert: was very sensitive to 
music, and her voice sent an electric quiver through 
his soul. It strangely put him out of poise. This 
self-possessed man of the world, this ‘“‘ woman-tamer,” 
for once was embarrassed. He recognized the ex- 
quisite harmony and purity of her character, and 
stood in her presence with something of that awe and 
reverence that one feels on entering a grand cathe- 
dral. Light words died away on his lips. He became 
silent. Why was it? We answer in Yankee style. 
Why is it that we shrink back absorbed before the 
unfolding of spiritual glories, ay, and of some earthly 
ones too? Holy splendors are sometimes too much 
for our weak, unprepared victim, and like Moses, 
we veil our eyes that we may not be dazzled. He has 
not learned humility who cannot bear the full blaze 
of the many blessings that dawn upon us without ever 
wanting to drop into the dust and cry unworthy be- 
fore the great Giver of every perfect gift. Herbert 
stood upon the threshold of love, an unsounded sea to 
him, and paused; all his volubility hushed, as if in 
the immediate presence of angels. You who are 
skeptical about this spark of divinity may sneeringly 
call it transcendentalism; but Isaac, Jacoband Boaz 
understood it experimentally, and inspired men did 
not think the subject unworthy of being immortalized. 
Herbert felt that Helen Winthrop was in some sense 
unlike any woman he had ever met, and she was 
therefore a most interesting volume for him. There 
was an atmosphere of almost impenetrable reserve 
about Helen that both attracted and repelled him. 
If he could only get beyond the invisible barrier, he 
was sure there was a warmth and richness that would 
entirely satisfy his exacting nature. The question 
was how to accomplish this feat. He trembled upon 
the verge of a delightful emotion; thus by hesitation 
and mistrust, changing it to a pain. He overlooked 
the underlying truth that “the strong citadel of the 
heart yields the key to the white, open hand of love 
alone.” 
Herbert Gordon deserves more than a passing no- 
tice. He was a young lawyer, who by his eloquence 
and steady application to business, was winning a 
slow and sure way to fortune and distinction. He 
did not degrade his profession by dragging it down to 
mere dry details, regarding it only as a means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. If a man have the genius for it, he 
can poetize the most ordinary labor, otherwise, the 
noblest professions may be sunk in the loathsome 
mud of worldly passion and avarice. It is not in 
work that degradation lies, but in the manner of its 
perfurmance. Herbert had a thorough understand- 
ing of these distinctions, a nice appreciation of the 
fitness of things, and he put his shoulder proudly and 
unflinchingly to the wheel of progress. He had 
reached the age of thirty, with no deeper love in his 
heart than that he had given his mother. He had 
indeed, mingled in the society of brilliant and beauti- 
ful females, some of whom had sought with dextrous 
art to make themselves her rivals; but they had fail- 
ed to excite in his breast any desire to win and wear 
them. They were like the floral beauties of Austra- 
lia, without fragrance for him. Now an arbutus 
blossom of a country girl sweetened all the air around 
lim. Days passed by, and he did not attempt to ap- 
proach any nearer. His delicacy, sensitiveness and 
cowardice held him chained. He who was a brave 
man elsewhere, was a coward where his affection 
was concerned. Nay worse, for love has its anoma- 
lies, too. The tenderness that was in his heart found 
expression in soft words to Jessie, just as the tiny 
rivulet will find some other channel when its natural 
course is obstructed. He watched Helen stealthiiy 
and narrowly, but shrouded his own feelings, guard- 
ed his every tone and look as zealously as Charon 
guards the river Styx. By-and-by he wrote to his 
friend, Charley Rand, to join him in his rustic de- 
lights. It was one of those letters that go just below 





‘Ho, ho! you haven’tseen Jessie’s schoolmate and 




















“DEAR CHARLEY:—I am among daisics and but- 
tercups. I feel as Adam did in Eden. My food is in 
every way equal to the food of the gods. I wouldn’t 
change strawberries and cream, trout and home- 
brewed ale for all of Jupiter’s viands. For a com- 
panion, I have a sweet-brier of a cousin that I am 
going to make love to and carry off to B—, in order 
to torment you all your days with the sight of one, 
you will know at the first glance was meant for your 
wife from the beginning. Of course I shall succeed, 
for you know I always accomplish what I am deter- 
mined upon. I think she likes me already. I give 
you this charming glimpse of my rural life, to arouse 
yourenvy. It will be all the sweeter in consequence, 
because things grow precious to us in proportion as 
they are valued by others. Leave your clients and 
musty tomes for a season, and come and share some 
of my pleasures. Remember, however, that Jessie 
Carroll is furbidden fruit to you. Your friend, 

“H. GORDON.” 


The note was dropped by some careless chance, and 
a mischievous breeze whisked it out in the hall near 
Jessie’s chamber door. It caught her quick eye, and 
as she read, she bit her lip in vexation. There was a 
spice of vengeance in her composition, a stratum of 
hard, little resolves and caprices. 

“The insufferable egotist, to appropriate me to his 
amusement so exclusively! I am a sweet-brier 
cousin,am I? Well, Mr. Herbert Gordon, there are 
two who can play at the game of hearts. You shall 
love Jessie Carroll if she can make you, but she shall 
not love you in return.” 

In strict accordance with this resolution she com- 
menced the exercise of her tactics. She knew all the 
arts of attack and defence, when and how to approach 
the outer works, when to assault and storm theinner, 
when to be tender, and when to be playfully perverse. 
She was a natural and finished coquette, and mar- 
shalled her charms as ably as did the first Napoleon 
the grand army in the full tide of his power and glory. 
She returned the stray paper to Herbert’s portfolio. 
“T wonder why he did not mention Helen, she is 
so much my superior in mental and moral endow- 
ments. Neither does she fall a whit below me in 
prettiness. Idon’t understand his silence respecting 
her.” 

She did not yet comprehend him. He showed a 
gay and sparkling exterior to the world, a coating of 
gloss and assurance; but underneath was a mine of 
sound sense and delicacy intermixed with an equal 
amount of pride. Where he was deeply concerned, 
he was marvellously reticent. He was in that state 
of uncertainty that would lead him into a flirtation, 
and Jessie being the nearest at hand, he turned to 
her.. Besides he felt a real interest in her, and when 
she leaned on his arm and her auburn curls swept his 
cheek, we ought to forgive him fur the warmth of his 
utterances to her. The heart must have an escape- 
valve—it will have it; if not in the real world of fact, 
why then in the glowing world of fiction and ideality. 
Jessie was almost invariably his companion in all 
their sails and drives, as Helen seldom accompanied 
them. She had a letter that must be answered, a 
pencil sketch that must be finished, or some sewing 
that must be attended to. Herbert quarrelled with 
her internally but always silently for her constant 
busy-handed-ness. The outward evidence was a 
greater seeming partiality for his fair cousin. 

“Jessie, you and I find our happiness in being 
idle.” 

‘* Yes, cousin, we are nicely mated,” and she stroked 
his wavy, black hair. 

“That makes me think that I wanttoask youa 
question. Please come round where I can see you,” 
and he drew her in front of him, and dropped a hand 
on either shoulder. ‘‘ Now it is coming,” said Jessie 
to herself. She raised her eyes in wondering 
innocence. ‘ What is it, cousin?” 

“ Jessie, don’t you love me?” 

It was out, but in most ungracious garb. 

“ That is not the way to make love toa girl, Her- 
bert Gordon; and you ought to be enough of a lawyer 
to know it.” 

“Why, isn’t it, Miss Jessie?” 

“There is no magnanimity in your method; and I 
really believe in your making-up this essential to true 
manhood was left out. If a woman loved you, she 
would say no to you under these circumstances.” 

** What ought I to say?” 

“ What ought you to say! It is not my vocation 
to educate your tongue intosmoothness. Know this, 
that no real woman will own she loves, till you have 
assured her that she is dear to you.” 

“ And if I give this assurance to you, what then?” 

* Give it first, and then I’ll answer.” 

*1 love you, Jessie, do you love me?” 

At this point, Helen Winthrop, who had been out in 
the garden gathering a bouquet, passed them at a dis- 
tance and went into the house. Her pure, cali face 
recalled him to himself, and he blushed hotly, tor she 
must have overheard the last sentence. His manner 
till now had been as unconcerned as that of the most 
ordinary acquaintance. 

“ Are you certain?” Jessie asked, as she regarded 
him closely. 

‘* Have you ever had occasion to doubt me?” 

“You are very queer, You don’t act like other 
suitors I have had,” 

Herbert laughed, 

“You have not answered me, Jessie, aa you 
promised to do,” 

‘I don’t—I never can Jove you. I would like to 
know that I give you a pang by saying so. Your 
heart is too tough for me to manage. I wish the 
friend you sent for, Charley Rand, would come. Jes- 





“Where did you read that?” 

“A breeze blew your note to my door.” 

“ And its vanity and freedom vexed you? Forgive 
me.” 

“I thought to have a slight revenge, but it is 
unsatisfactory.” 

“You meant to give me a lesson, did you? I have 
been a fool. Are you angry with me?” 

“1 was angry, but I am not now.” 

* You are a dear girl!” 

“We can’t be lovers, but we'll make capital 
friends.” 

“Do you say so? Why, I like you, Jessie.” 

“ Like! ‘O, what a falling off is there.’ You are 
truthful now, and I like you too.” 

“Shake hands, little girl.” 

“Do you love any one, Herbert?” 

He blushed as deeply as a girl at the sudden, 
searching interrogation. 

“ You are saucy, Jessie.” 

“IT know—but I am reading a revelation. All at 
once I have been gathering up and putting this and 
that together. You care for our Puritan in gray.” 
“Why do you think so?” he asked, with steady 
speech but averted eyes. 

“Because Ido. You can’t deceive me. I am not 
a bat, and I never tell tales about friends, so you 
need not shake in your boots.” 

“Jessie Carroll, do you think it is possible for me 
to win her?” 

*“ How do I know?” 

“ You do know. I would rather lose my right arm 
than be refused by the woman of my choice. I think 
she cannot love me, she is so cold and restrained in 
her treatment of me.” 

*J’ll not tell. You are cold and restrained to her, 
how can she be otherwise to you? You don’t under- 
stand girls very well, Herbert, least of all a clear, 
straight-forward one like Helen. You are a coward 
and deserve to be rejected.” 

“You are cruel. It was bad enough to be rejected 
by you.” 

She made him a mock courtesy. 

** You don’t deserve Helen Winthrop, if you have 
not the courage to take the risk of being refused. If 
you can’t come up bravely and squarely in tender, 
honest Saxon, and ask her to be your wife, you will 
never get past ‘the air line’ that separates you.” 

“Thank you, Jessie.” 

That evening she went down to the lake shore in 
search of Herbert. Everything was wrapped in the 
indistinct hue of twilight. A gentleman sat on a rock 
close to the water smoking. She stole up slily behind 
him and snatched his cigar. Her prank had no effect 
except to induce him to turn his head. She next 
caught at his long, silky whiskers. 

“What are you dreaming about? You might as 
well be a statue or a boulder. I am worth noticing— 
speak to me, Herbert Gordon.” 

‘Command my services, madam.” 

The voice was strange and full of suppressed 
merriment. 

“Not Herbert!’ she said, in shame and fright. 

Her cousin that moment came down to them. 

“T am Herbert; and this is Mr. Rand, Miss 
Carroll.” 

“Please excuse my informal reception of you, Mr. 
Rand. You must have thought some evil spirit dwelt 
on this inhospitable shore.” 

“ Excuse me too, Miss Carroll. You have discover- 
ed one of my bad habits. It is inveterate, or I should 
have gone at once to the house instead of lingering 
here to indulge in it.” 

“ We'll call it even, Mr. Rand, if you choose.” 

Charley spent the remainder of the evening and 
many succeeding ones at Judge Carroll’s. He evi- 
dently agreed with Herbert in thinking, that Jessie 
was designed for him, Meantime, how was it with 
Herbert and Helen? 

“Miss Winthrop, you are always busy, I know, but 
wont you for once lay that odious work aside and 
keep me company in idleness? Please walk with 
me.” 

“ Where is Jessie?” 

“We don’t want her—I don’t, I mean. I want only 
you.” 

“I will go,” she quietly replied. 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Miss Winthrop, I am a coward,” he said, as they 
took seats beneath some drooping elms, 

“O, no!” quickly, 

“Tam.” 

“Why do you say so?” 

** Because I am afraid of you.” 

“Of me?” 

“ Yes, mortally afraid.” 

o“ Why?” 

** Because I love you,” 

“ You are trifling with me, Mr. Gordon,” 

* Do I look like it, Helen?” 

You love Jessie.” 

“No. I never have.” 

* But I overheard you say 80,” 

“7 was a fool, Hear my explanation and poor 
apology for my conduct;” and he told the whule 
story, was forgiven and accepted. 

A few months afterward a double wedding took 
place in Judge Carroll’s cottage, the result of a law- 
yer’s vacation in the country. 





Counsellor (afterwards Chief Justice) Bushe, being 
on one occasion asked which of a company of actors 
he most admired, maliciously replied, ‘‘ The prompt- 
er, sir, for I have heard the most and seen the least 
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sie isn’t forbidden fruit,” she replied, pettishly. 
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HAUNTED. 


She loved him in vain, 
For never again 

Did his smile light her path as of yore; 
So she bowed her young head, 
When all hope had fled, 

And passed to the far-away shore. 


And he fancies he hears, 

In each leaflet that stirs, 
The wail of a poor broken heart; 

While a face cold and white 

Haunts his dreams through the night, 
And he wakes with a shivering start. 


O, cruel fate! 
It is all too late, 
To weep o'er those faithless hours; 
For time never brings, 
On his silent wings, 
A new life to blighted flowers. 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WHITE CZAR. 


A RUSSIAN STORY. 

OF all classes of persons, soldiers and sailors are the 
most superstitious, and of these it is hard to deter- 
mine which is the more wedded to its notions. You 
might reason forever with a sailor, and yet you could 
not convince him that a vessel will not be necessarily 
unlucky because it sails from port on Friday, or that 
foul weather is not sure to attend a ship with a par- 
son on board; and as for a soldier, tell him that his 
favorite general may fail in his most brilliant effort if 
the slightest circumstance be unpropitious, and he 
will laugh at you. It’s all luck, he will tell you, and 
it is precisely this blind confidence, this superstition, 
that makes the two classes so valuable. Take from 
the sailor his superstition, and he becomes as worth- 
less as would be the soldier when robbed of his trust 
in luck, his confidence, for which he can rarely give 
you a solid reason. Impress an army with this blind 
confidence, and it becomes irresistible; take this feel- 
ing froin it, and its defeat is certain. The troops of 
the great Napoleon illustrated this in a wonderful 
degree, and even in the terrible campaign in Russia, 
they only succumbed to the fearful obstacles imposed 
by the land through which they were moving. The 
Russians, although fighting for home and country, 
had a disadvantage to contend against that but few, 
if any historians, have taken into consideration. 
There was widely spread among the lower classes of 
Russians, a superstition that the great soldier who 
commanded the invading host was, as the Malakani, 
or little wise nen of Jahuboff affirmed, the lion of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, sent by Heaven to dethrone 
the fulse honse of Romanoff. To this day the traveller 
in Russia may see upon the walls of those of the 
humbler classes who are able to afford such a luxury, 
side by side with the picture of Peter Velike, the pic- 
ture of the famous ‘ White Czar,” as Napoleon was 
styled, for whom, although he was their enemy, 
the Russians entertain a singular and superstitious 
admiration. 

Impressed with such a superstition, and feeling 
that they were fighting not only against men but 
against Heaven, it is not strange that the Russian 
soldiers should have been defeated by the invaders. 
The superstition descended from father to son, and 
became so generally accepted in Russia, that many 
at last refused to believe that Napoleon was dead. 
They thought it impossible that he could die. He 
had not accomplished his work. . 

When the war between Russia and the Allied 
Powers began in 1853, another superstition arose, 
which it is proposed to embody in these pages. 

It was a cold, clear night in September, in the year 
1855. The summer was scarcely over, but the night 
was so cool that the garrison of the dark and scowl- 
ing Malakoff drew nearer to the watch-fires, and 
wrapped their heavy great coats closer around them. 
The sea breeze blew in coldly, and the dew was heavy 
and chilling. Below could be seen the long rows of 
lights that marked the streets of Sevastopol, and at 
intervals of five minutes a huge shell, thrown from a 
hostile mortar, would explode in the silent streets. 
Far away stretched the watch-fires of the besiegers, 
and only a few hundred feet from the huge earth- 
work, the French were working busily at their 
trenches. Day after day the fatal lines had drawn 
nearer and nearer, until it was now evident to all 
that a few hours must witness the final struggle fur 
the work. The guards, on the night to which we 
refer, the seventh of September, had been increased, 
and the entire garrison charged to be in readiness to 
resist an assault at any moment. 

Around one of the watch-fires which had been built 
in the work, and so arranged as not to draw upon it 
the fire of the French, a group of soldiers were col- 
lected. They were nearly all silent. Two or three 
conversed in low tones, but the others were listening 
to the hum that could be plainly heard in the hostile 
lines, and were thinking of the small probability of 
holding the work. 

Towards midnight a man approached the fire. All 
started up in astonishment. . 

“Nicholai Nicholaivitch, you are welcome,” said 
an old grenadier, as he saw the new comer. “We 
thought you were dead.” 

“Do I look like a dead man?” asked Nicholai, with 
a laugh. 

“ Not at all,” replied the other. “ But where have 
you been? The holy czar cannot afford to lose the 
services of his children at this moment.” 

“T have been a prisoner in the camp of the Ivan- 
sontskis” (the French), said Nicholai, ‘and I have 
just escaped.” 





“What news do you bring?” asked the grenadier. 

“The Ivansontskis will attack us in the morning.” 

‘We shall defeat them. God will protect the chil- 
dren of the holy Russian empire,” said the grenadier, 
calmly. 

Nicholai Nicholaivitch shook his head. 

“What mean you?” asked the old soldier, quickly. 

“T fear that God is with the Ivansontskis,” said 
Nicholai. “The little wise men of Jahnboff were 
right, after all, I expect.” 

“* What mean you, Nicholii Nicholaivitch?” asked 
the grenadier, in astonishment. Then he added, 
sternly, ‘“‘if you have come back only to endeavor to 
frighten us, you had better not have returned. We 
are the children of the holy czar, and we fear not his 
enemies.” 

“Nor do I fear them, Andrei Andreovitch,”’ said 
Nicholai, quickly, “‘but one cannot fight against 
Heaven.” ‘ 

“Are you crazy, man?” thundered the grenasier, 
impatiently. “Speak out plainly. What do you 
mean?” 

“TI mean,” replied Nicholai, ‘‘ that the White Czar 
is in the camp of the Ivansontskis, and that he will 
lead them in ‘to-morrow’s fight.” 

“The White Czar is dead,” said the grenadier, 
calmly. “I fought against him before my beard was 
grown; but he is in his grave now.” 

“ He is in yonder camp,” said Nicholai, positively, 
and pointing towards the camp of the French. 

“We have often heard our fathers say the White 
Czar cannot die,” said a younger member of the 
party. ‘Nicholai may speak truly.” 

“What did the Ivansontskis call him?” asked the 
grenadier, musingly. 

“The Emperor Napoleon,” said Nicholai, promptly. 

The old grenadier started and turned pale. 

Did you see him?” he asked. 

“No, but his name is on every tongue in that camp. 
They say he has promised his Cross of the Legion to 
every one who acts well to-morrow.” 

“The Cross of the Legion. It is the old trick,” 
muttered the grenadier, gloomily. 

“Tell us, Nicholai, what you saw and heard among 
the enemy,” said one of the group. ‘Tell us all you 
know about this terrible White Czar. If he is really 
with the Ivansontskis, we can have no hope of success 
to-morrow. We must die here, for God and the holy 
Russian empire.” 

Nicholai needed no urging to induce him to relate 
his experience while a prisoner. He was naturally a 
gossip, and now he had a fine field for the exercise of 
his powers. 

“Four days ago I was taken prisoner and carried 
into yonder camp. My mother having been a French 
woman, I am able, thanks to her teaching, to speak 
the language of the Ivansontskis well enough to un- 
derstand and be understood by them. When the 
enemy found this out, they took me before their 
commander, who questioned me closely as to our 
strength and position, the effects of the siege, and the 
probable intentions of our officers. I answered these 
questions with seeming candor, but with an effurt to 
lead the enemy into error.” 

* Quite right, Nicholai Nicholaivitch,” said the old 
grenadier, approvingly. ‘I did not give you credit 
for so much sense.” 

“After this,” contiuued Nicholai, paying no atten- 
tion to this interruption, ‘ I was treated very well. 
I was not closely confined, and I usually found the 
guard disposed to be friendly. The Ivansontskis 
were always trying to get infurmation out of me con- 
cerning our army, and never failed to tell me that 
the holy czar would come out of this war a beaten 
man. Once I asked one of them with whom I was 
talking, why he believed we would be beaten. I told 
him our works were strong, and held by a plenty of 
good soldiers. He laughed, and said that all the 
strong works and Russian soldiers in the world would 
not keep the troops of the emperor from entering Se- 
vastopol. *What emperor?’ I asked. ‘The emperor 
Napoleon, to be sure, mon ami,’ said he. ‘1 thought 
he was dead,’ I said. ‘It is generally believed in our 
country that he was driven out of Paris-Gorod some 
time ago, and died in disgrace.’ ‘O no,’ said the 
guard, ‘that was only one of your Russian lies. Be- 
fore I left Paris he promised me, with his own lips, 
that he would give me the Cross of the Legion if 1 
came back home with a chevron on my sleeve. We 
will all go into the fight, knowing that the emperor 
will know all about our conduct, and will reward all 
of us who do well,’ ‘I am sorry enough,’ said I, ‘ to 
hear what you say about the emperor Napoleon. We 
call him, in our country, the White Czar, and we 
have a tradition that nothing human can oppose 
him.* So I expect there is no use of our tighting 
against him.’ ‘Your tradition is correct, friend 
Russ,’ said my guard. ‘The emperor, or White 
Czar, as you call him, will yet plant his banner on 
your Malakoff.’ I thought for a long time after the 
guard left me, of what he had told me. I thought of 
all I had heard my father say of the White Czar and 
his great victories. I felt sure, when I recalled all I 
had heard, that the tale of the death of the White 
Czar must be false. He has been given by Heaven a 
work to accomplish. He has not yet performed it, 
and until he does he cannot die.” 

But tell us, Nicholai,” said one of the group, im- 
patiently, ‘did you see the White Czar? We don’t 
care to hear what you thought. We want to know 
what you saw.” 

“Let me alone, man,” said Nicholai, sharply, “or 
I’ll tell you nothing. On yesterday I learned that I 

*The reader will see that Nicholai spoke of the great 


Napoleon, and the Frenchinan of Napoleon III., a con- 
fusion very apt to occur among illiterate persons. 





would be taken from the camp in a day or two, and 
sent to a prison depot in the country of the Turks. I 
at once determined to try to make my escape. I pre- 
ferred coming back here and running the risk of es- 
caping death or capture in the approaching fight, to 
being sent as a prisoner among the heathen Turks. 
I looked about me to see how I could get away. I 
could see no prospect of deliverance, and my heart 
sank within me. To-day I saw a general movement 
among the Ivansontskis. Troops were hurried to- 
wards the front, and there was great commotion 
throughout the camp. Towards nightfall this un- 
usual bustle helped me greatly. We were kept in a 
kind of enclosure, about the rear of the encampment. 
Once, while the guard was looking away, I managed 
to steal beyond the enclosure and get into the camp. 
Thanks to my ability to speak the language of the 
Ivansontskis, I was able to pass through it without 
difficulty. Guided by the lights and one or two little 
things, I made my way to the trenches just in front 
ofus. I had scarcely entered them, when one of the 
enemy clapped me on the shoulder, and said in a loud 
tone: 

“Well, comrade, we’ll have glory enough to- 
morrow. Don’t you think so?” 

“T started in terror, as he touched me, and for a 
moment thought it was over with me; but his speech 
convinced me that he suspected nothing, so I said, 
‘What do you mean, mon ami? I do not understand 
you.’ ‘What, man, have you not heard the good 
news?’ he exclaimed, in astonishment. ‘No,’ I re- 
plied, ‘I have been asleep all the afternoon. I was 
on duty late last night, and I needed rest.’ ‘Well, 
then, know, my friend, we shall storm yonder fort 
to-morrow.’ ‘Ah!’ I exclaimed, with an affectation 
of joy, and striving to appear as wise as possible, 
‘that is good news. And the emperor will lead us?’ 


‘ What emperor?’ he asked, quickly. ‘The Emperor 


Napoleon, to be sure,*said I. He looked at me fora 
while, and then broke into a laugh. ‘ Mon ami,’ said 
he, ‘I expect you have been drunk instead of asleep.’ 
With this he left me, and I was glad enough to get 
rid of him. 

“T continued to pick my way through the trenches, 
carefully avoiding all communication with any of the 
troops of the enemy. I wanted to reach the extreme 
edge of the works, though how I was to do so I could 
not tell, for the trenches were filled with soldiers. 1 
sat down for a while in a dark place, and watched 
the scene around me. I could hear the men talking; 
all spoke of the coming struggle, and the name of the 
White Czar was on every tongue. They are confi- 
dent of success, those Ivansontskis, and if the White 
Czar leads them to-morrow, I think they will beat us, 
At length my part of the trench was partially desert- 
ed, and I took advantage of it to hasten forward, 
stealthily, towards our lines. I reached the edge of 
the trench and clambered out. Now, thought I, I 
am free, and I was about hastening towards our lines, 
which were not more than forty yards distant, when 
some one seized me by the foot, and an Ivansontski 
exclaimed, ‘ Where are you going?’ ‘Iam ordered,’ 
said I, ‘to get as close to yonder work as I can, to 
reconnoitre.” The man was silent for a moment, 
then he asked, ‘Where is your gun?’ ‘I left that 
behind,’ I replied, ‘to prevent accident.” ‘ You may 
go on,’ said he, after a moment’s pause, ‘but I shall 
keep my eye on you. I half suspect you are playing 
me false. If you attempt to enter that work, I shall 
put you out of harm’s way.’ I left him, and moved 
cautiously towards this work. Thanks to the dark- 
ness, I managed to get out of the fellow’s sight, and 
after a little dexterous manceuvering, succeeded in 
entering our lines. I at once informed our officers of 
all I had seen and heard, and received their permis- 
sion to rejoin my regiment. Now, comra:les, I have 
told you everything. To-morrow we shall be attack- 
ed. We will do our best, but I fear the White Czar 
will prove too much for us.” 

‘Ts that all?” asked one of the men, sarcastically. 
‘Your story is scarcely worth listening to.” 


‘That may be,” said Nicholai, sharply, “but you 
asked me for it. You had better profit by it, for you 
will have your hands full to-morrow.” 

The grenadier was silent. He was sitting with his 
head resting on his hands, gazing moodily into the 
fire. The night wore on, and the men dispersed— 
Nicholai to secure arms and equipments, and the rest 
to spread through the garrison the story of the White 
Czar—but the grenadier still remained immovable. 
He gazed steadily into the fire, and occasionally mut- 
tered, in a low tone, broken and disconnected sen- 
tences. It was evident that he was deeply interested 
in the story told by Nicholai. At last he rose from 
where he was sitting, and walked towards the para- 
pet in the direction of the French parallels. He 
climbed to the top of it, and, leaning over the edge, 
gazed earnestly down towards the hostile lines, from 
which arose a busy and constant hum, 

“Nicholai must speak truly,” he muttered. “They 
will attack to-morrow, and then may God protect the 
children of the holy Russian empire. One would not 
fear to meet the Ivansontskis, but to fight against the 
White Czar and Heaven, is folly.” 

At this moment an officer clambered to the top of 
the parapet, and lay down by the grenadier. 

““Well, my old soldier,” said he, ‘* What do you 
make out?” 

“There is a great stir in the trenches yonder, colo- 
nel,” replied the grenadier. ‘The Ivansontskis will 
attack to-morrow.” 

‘It is likely,” said the officer, “‘ we shall beat them, 
my fine fellow.” 

“They are the troops of the White Czar,” said the 
old soldier, slowly. 

“* Whose troops?” asked the officer, carelessly. 





“The White Czar's—the Emperor Napoleon’s,” 
he answered, softly, as if speaking to himself. 

“O yes,” said the officer, with a laugh, ‘‘all those 
fellows belong to the Emperor Napoleon.” Then he 
moved off in an opposite direction, and the old man 
was left alone. He watched the officer until he was 
out of sight in the darkness, and then said, mechan- 
ically, “‘ He knows not the White Czar.” 

During the remainder of the night, the grenadier 
kept his position on the parapet, watching with in- 
tense eagerness the lines ofthe French. The old sol- 
dier had fought against the great Napoleon in the 
first invasion of Russia, and had first burnt gunpow- 
der at the bloody battle of Borodino. He knew the 
superstition that existed in Russia at that time, and, 
in common with others, had attributed the defeat of 
the Russians in battle to the mysterious power of the 
dreaded White Czar. Long after this, he had heard 
that the great soldier was dead, and for a long time 
had treated the report with great skepticism, but at 
last acquiesced in the general belief. When the war 
with Russia was began by the Allies in 1853, he heard 
rumors that the White Czar was coming from Paris 
with his troops, to complete the work he had left un- 
done. At once there began a struggle between his 
old superstition and his belief in the death of Napo- 
leon. His doubts were all ended by the story of 
Nicholai, and now a feeling of superstitious dread 
seized upon him, and deprived him of the power of 
reasoning calmly upon the subject. The grenadier 
was by no means a coward, for he had given proof of 
his valor upon many a hard fought field; but his su- 
perstition was more powerful than cowardice would 
have been. He felt that it was useless to resist—the 
White Czar could not be conquered. He had but 
one hope. During the invasion of Russia he had 
been taken prisoner by the French, and had been 
questioned by the great Napoleon. The image of the 
White Czar had stamped itself indelibly upon his 
memory. Time had not effaced it, and at the mo- 
ment he was peering down into the hostile trenches, 
it was as vivid as when he left the presence of the 
great chieftain. Now he felt a craving to see the 
man who was called the White Czar, and who would 
lead the Ivansontskis on the morrow. He could tell 
at a glance if it was really the true White Czar. But 
it was impossible to see him, and the old soldier 
ground his teeth in impotent rage as he thought of it. 

The night passed on, and at last the darkness began 
to break away. The first shot fired on the morning 
of the 8th of September, was by a French sharpshooter, 
who happened to spy the grenadier crouching down 
on the parapet. The ball rang against the old sol- 
dier’s helmet, and roused him toa sense of his danger. 
Instantly he sprang up and scampered back, amid a 
shower of balls from the French, and the cheers and 
laughter of his comrades. 

A heavy fire was now begun by the French batte- 
ries, and shot and shell rained heavily upon the 
doomed fortress.. This was kept up for two hours or 
more, without a moment’s intermission. At eight 
o’clock the bugles of the French sounded the charge, 
and heavy masses of ardent and impetuous troops 
dashed out of the trenches upon the tawny Malakoff. 
A desperate fight ensued. The French fought with 
an impetuosity that could not be unsuccessful, and 
the Russians contested every inch with all the stub- 
bornness despair could give them. 

The grenadier fought with the fury of a fiend. 
When the French gained the works, he ceased firing, 
and, clubbing his musket, struck right and left with 
it, determined to die before he would retreat. 

The regiment which entered the work at the point 
where the grenadier was stationed, was the —th of 
the 3d Light Division, and the colonel who led it bore 
8o strong a likeness, both in form and features, to the 
great Napoleon, that his men had nicknamed him 
“the little corporal’s son.” As this regiment poured 
over the ramparts and swarmed into the fort, the 
grenadier sprang forward, and whirling his gun over 
his head, struck to the earth the first man he encoun- 
tered. As he did so his eyes fell upon the colonel, 
who was cheering his men on. In an instant he 
paused, and shouted wildly, “the White Czar! the 
White Czar! it is the White Czar!” His features 
blazed with mingled fury and despair. Clutching his 
musket more firmly, he whirled it around his head, 
and threw it with terrific fury at the officer, who 
dodged it. The ygrenadier folded his arms, and stood 
for a moment perfectly calm. The next instant he 
fell, pierced by a dozen bullets, and the wild storm of 
war swept onward over his corpse, straight into the 
captured stronghold. 

To-day, if you chance to be travelling in Russia, 
you will tind that the stories of the returned soldiers 
are far more universally believed than the bulletins 
published at St. Petersburg, and if you ask the na- 
tives the secret of their reverses in the Valley of the 
Tchernaya, you will be told, in a mysterious whisper, 
that it was all caused by the presence among the 
French hosts of the famous White Czar, who is even 
at this very moment reigning over the Ivanstontskis 
in Paris-Gorod. 


- THE OYSTER. 


Open the oyster, retain the liquor in the lower or 
deep shell, and, if viewed through a microscope, it 
will be found to contain multitudes of small oysters, 
covered with shells and swimming nimbly about— 
one hundred and twenty of which extend but one 
inch. Besides these young oysters, the liquor con- 
tains a variety of animalculas and myriads of three 
distinct species of worms. Sometimes their light re- 
sembles a bluish star about the centre of the shell 
which will be beautifully luminous in a dark room. 
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~ Cwritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SHALL THE NAGUR VOTE? 


BY SKA FOAM. 
Shall the nagur vote? ‘Tis a question 
That seems hard to decide aright, 
But the divil a one of ve's axed it 
When ye sint him away to fight. 
Could the nagur carry a musket ? 
Could the nagur help mana gun? 
Were the questions ye all were axin— 
And wouldn't the nagur run? 


Shall the nagur vote? There ‘s no tellin’, 
When he got to be rich and fat, 

But he ‘d think fur himself, and, be jabers, 
‘Turn into a dimmyerat! 

And forgettin’ the good ye's done him— 
Your right to the land and pelf— 

Jest fancy that freedom meant somethin’, 
And be gettin’ these things for himself! 


Shall the nagur vote? It's a question 
If he'd know how to vote aright, 

Though fur years ye’s been tryin’ to tache him 
The difference *twixt black and white; 

But who knows how soon he'd forget it, 
If you gave him the right, don't ye see? 

He might vote fur Jest whom he fancied, 
Without axin’ of you or of me. 


Shall the nagur vote? Can ye trust him 
To go his own breakneck pace? 
For mayhap ye'd niver be able 
To catch him agin in the Chase; 
Or gittin’ the clue from Wendell, 
And the lessons he taches of late, 
When ye called upon him to be grateful, 
Be a great fool and repudiate! 


Shall the nagur vote? Will ye tell me 
What iver a nagur has done, 
That he should be given the highest 
Of all the rights under the sun: 
Suppose he did fight in the trenches, 
And lose many an arm or limb, 
Shure, didn't he have the glory, 
And aint that enough for him? 


Shall the nagur vote? Stop yer blarney 
About this or that kind of abuse, 

Shure, what is the use of a nagur, 
If he cannot be made of use? 

He did well enough in the army, 
Digging ditches and toting rocks, 

And fur that, be the powers. he's axin’ 
To miscegenate in the ballot-box ! 


Shall the nagur vote? Tare and ages! 
Now didn't we let him fight, 

And have all the pleasure of dyin’ 
As if he'd been free and white ? 

And don’t he go round on crutches, 
Or with niver an arm or leg? 

And haven't we paid him nobly 
By givin’ the right—to beg? 


Shall the nagur vote? Did ye iver 
Hear ought so ungrateful yit? 
Don't we let him live—if he's able, 
And work for—jest what he can git? 
And didn't we do our whole duty, 
(As we read the law unto us given) 
When we placed him in front of the army, 
And gave him a chance fur heaven ? 


Shall the nagur vote? 0, the haythen, 
To be axin’ for sich things when 

The strife and the danger is over— 
Better wait till we want him again! 

When his strong arm is needed in battle, 
When he'll work fur low pay and live poor, 
When he'll lift off the load from our shoulders, 

And then we will promise it shure! 
toecer 
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BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


8 
Nay, your very hair when mixedisof one hue.—Browm 

““ ApA, Ldid not think it possible for you to be 
cruel.” 

Ada Brainard glanced up into Lloyd Golding’s fe 
and smiled; and considering how distressed and 4,; 
tated he looked, her appearance did seem very © 
and cruel, indeed, Her eyes, blue and sunny, ! 
with smiling unconcern the pain in the dark dep 
of his, After a moment she said: 

“ What reason had you, Lloyd, for believing tha 
could not be cruel?” 

* You look so gentle, so kind,” he began. 

“ J} am kind,” she answered, 

* Not to me.” 

* Yes, to you.” 

“ But, Ada!” 

“* Well?” 

“1 love you?” 

“You are mistaken,” so coldly that Golding 

















betrayed into saying, haugbtily: 

“I beg your pardon.” 

Ada turned, hastily. 

“Don’t let us quarrel, Lloyd. See here! V 
frank with you. I like you, I do like you, but Id 
love you. I like to be with you, I like to touch y 
hand, to look at your face; your presence is agree: 
to me, and I’ve shown you this frankly; 1 me 
nothing more, and 1 really don’t think, Lloyd, t. 
you love me.” 

* But, Ada—” 

“I know you think you do, and it wouldn’t ta) 
great deal to make me believe that I loved you, } 
know—i honest] y know that I do not, and mh 
could,” 






































q The last part of her speech was what affected Gu. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) ing. He turned very pale. For a moment he was 
silent; then he said, with an effort: 


SHALL THE NAGUR VOTEP 


BY SEA FOAM. 








Shall the nagur vote? ‘Tis a question 
That scems hard to decide aright, 

But the divil a one of ye's axed it 
When ye sint him away to fight. 

Could the nagur carry a musket ? 
Could the nagur help man a gun? 

Were the questions ye all were axin— 
And wouldn't the nagur run ? 


Shall the nagur vote? There ‘s no tellin’, 
When he got to be rich and fat, 

But he ‘d think fur himself, and, be jabers, 
Turn into a dimmycrat! 

And forgettin’ the good ye's done him— 
Your right to the land and pelf— 

Jest fancy that freedom meant somethin’, 
And be gettin’ these things for himself! 


Shall the nagur vote? It’s a question 
If he'd know how to vote aright, 

Though fur years ye’s been tryin’ to tache him 
The difference *t wixt black and white; 

But who knows how soon he'd forget it, 
If you gave him the right, don't ye see? 

He might vote fur jest whom he fancied, 
Without axin’ of you or of me. 


Shall the nagur vote? Can ye trust him 
To go his own breakneck pace ? 
For mayhap ye'd niver be able 
To catch him agin in the Chase; 
Or gittin’ the clue from Wendell, 
And the lessons he taches of late, 
When ye called upon him to be grateful, 
Be a great fool and repudiate! 


Shall the nagur vote? Will ye tell me 
What iver a nagur has done, 
That he should be given the highest 
Of all the rights under the sun: 
Suppose he did fight in the trenches, 
And lose many an arm or limb, 
Shure, didn't he have the glory, 
And aint that enough for him? 


Shall the nagur vote? Stop yer blarney 
About this or that kind of abuse, 

Shure, what is the use of a nagur, 
If he cannot be made of use? 

He did well enough in the army, 
Digging ditches and toting rocks, 

And fur that, be the powers. he’s axin' 
To miscegenate in the ballot-box ! 


Shall the nagur vote? Tare and ages! 
Now didn’t we let him fight, 

And have all the pleasure of dyin’ 
As if he'd been free and white ? 

And don't he go round on crutches, 
Or with niver an arm or leg? 

And haven't we paid him nobly 
By givin’ the right—to beg? 


Shall the nagur vote? Did ye iver 
Hear ought so ungrateful yit ? 
Don't we let him live—if he's able, 
And work for—jest what he can git? 
And didn't we do our whole duty, 
(As we read the law unto us given) 
When we placed him in front of the army, 
And gave him a chance fur heaven? 


Shall the nagur vote? O, the haythen, 
To be axin' for sich things when 

The strife and the danger is over— 
Better wait till we want him again! 

When his strong arm is needed in battle, 
When he'll work for low pay and live poor, 
When he'll lift off the load from our shoulders, 

And then we will promise it shure! 
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Nay, your very hair when mixed is of one hue.—Browning. 


*“ ApA, L did not think it possible for you to be so 
cruel.” 

Ada Brainard glanced up into Lloyd Golding’s face 
and smiled; and cousidering how distressed and agi- 
tated he looked, her appearance did seem very cold 
and cruel, indeed. Her eyes, blue and sunny, met 
with smiling unconcern the pain in the dark depths 
of his. After a moment she said: 

“* What reason had you, Lloyd, for believing that I 
could not be cruel?” 

“You look so gentle, so kind,” he began. 

“7 am kind,” she answered. 

“ Not to me.” 

* Yes, to you.” 

“ But, Ada!” 

“ Well?” 

“1 love you?” 

“You are mistaken,” so coldly that Golding was 
betrayed into saying, haughtily: 

“1 beg your pardon.” 

Ada turned, hastily. 

“Don’t let us quarrel, Lloyd. See here! I'll be 
frank with you. I like you, I do like you, but I don’t 
love you. I like to be with you, I like to touch your 
hand, to look at your face; your presence is agreeable 
to me, and I’ve shown you this frankly; I meant 
nothing more, and I really don’t think, Lloyd, that 
you love me.” 

* But, Ada—” 

“T know you think you do, and it wouldn’t take a 
great deal to make me believe that I loved you, yet I 
know—1 honestly know that I do not, and never 
could,” 


“There is no reason why you should love me, I 
know. I am poor, plain and unattractive, compared 
to the gay fellows who frequent here. As my wife 
you would not have so luxurious a home as this is. I 
have been presumptuous to suppose—” he rose to his 
feet, choked by some emotion. 

Ada caught his hands and interposed: 

“Lloyd, wait, listen. If my heart told me I loved 
you, none of these things would come into my 
thoughts. Be sure of that, for I am capable of love, 
unlike it as I seem to you. But as it is, 1 acknowl- 
edge that I do think of your comfortable but plain 
country house, with no society but your invalid mo- 
ther; and though I have an affection, a liking—call it 
what you please—for you, I cannot make up my mind 
to share your life. If you were wealthy, and had at- 
tractions beside yourself to offer me, I might yield to 
you; but as it is, you must not urge me.” 

“And you call this love?” exclaimed Golding, 
scornfully. 

“No, I do not, Lloyd; that is just it. What I call 
love is to care so much for you that 1 should care for 
nothing else.” 

Speaking and looking earnestly—being as beautiful 
as an angel—she stood before Lloyd Golding, and an 
impulse, rash, desperate, passionate, to snatch her 
from her place and bear her to the ends of the earth— 
having as vague an idea as most people where that 
might be—rushed through him. But, pressing his 
lips hard together, he turned away slowly, saying: 
“T suppose there is nothing left for me, then, but to 
go home,” 

“And to believe that we are still friends, and that 
I like you better than any of the ‘ gay fellows who 
come here.’ They bore me sometimes; you never 
do.” 

There was a fascination for Golding in every atom 
of that radiant figure. As she spoke, he held his hat, 
forgetting to open the door, gazing in a rapt way at 
the fair face in its frame of gold hair, and at the fall 
of soft blue drapery. 

“How can | give her up?” he thought. And as if 
something of the same feeling was in her heart, she 
slipped her hand into his, saying: 

“T wish you wouldn’t stand there and look so 
earnest, and strong, and good, Lloyd; you'll over- 
persuade me in spite of myself.” 

She laughed, and he watched her, never taking his 
eyes off the pink dimples in her soft cheeks. 

*«Can such a homely fellow as I look attractive to 
you, Ada?” he said, slowly, still under the spell of her 
charming face. 

“You know you can, Lloyd. If I was a man I 
should want to be just such a dark, earnest, grand 
one as you are. Then I suppose I should be falling in 
love with every blue-eyed, will-o’-the-wisp girl that 
I met,” answered Ada, unconscious that she had 
touched the very point of their mutual attractiveness. 
He lifted her hand, looking admiringly at its rosy 
fairness and exquisite proportions, raised it to his lips 
—then dropped it and turned away, startled a little 


A few days later and Mrs. Golding was decided to 
be very sick, and it was very little later before they 
knew that she would never again be well. The shock 
made a great gapin Lloyd Golding’s life; but his 
mother lingered through the summer months—the 
rich summer months in which he saw in a strange, 
dreary way the roses blossom and fall, and the 
golden-rod and purple asters cover the meadows and 
fields. Few mothers win such love as Mrs. Golding 
had won—few mothers have such sons, as was Lloyd 
Golding. 

It was all over, at last. He had known it must be 
for a long time, yet he was unconscious how hard his 
heart had been strained for months, until the evening 
after her burial, it broke in tears. 

“O, mother, mother!” 

The cry came through hard sobs. Noone heard it. 
He was secure from intrusion, locked in his mother’s 
bedroom—the dear, sacred room where she had died. 
Like the child that he was at heart, he had flung 
himself down beside the bed, his face buried in the 
pillow where the loved head had lain in its dying 
hours, and his tears and passionate prayers were sa- 
cred to Maggie Maples. She heard one heavy sob as 
she passed the door on her way to her little room. 
The house had been her home for five years. 

She was a quiet little thing. No one thought of her 
when the death occurred—she was only Mrs. Gold- 
ing’s little maid-servant, and no one at the funeral 
heard her speak at all. She climbed the steep, furm- 
house stairs, and closed the door of her chamber. 
Mrs. Golding had been very kind to her; the little 
shelf above the bed was piled with the books she had 
given her, and all the tritles around the room spoke 
of her generous hand. The weary little orphan girl 
lay down upon her white bed, in the dark, and shed 
her quiet, unsuspected tears of grief. 

Then she prayed that God would take care of her— 
for what should she do, where should she go, now her 
good friend had gone? A soft September rain beat 
on the shingles overhead. She listened in a half 
awake vision—for in spite of sorrow and loneliness the 
sound was one of cheer. It seemed to murmur peace 
to her sad, young heart until she fell asleep. 

The next morning there was work to be done in the 
fields by Lloyd Golding, pale and heavy-eyed though 
he was with the night’s sad watching. While upon 
one side was God’s bereavement, upon the other was 
his bounty: the apples lay ripe upon the sward—the 
grain stood unstacked in the field. When the day’s 
work was finished, Lloyd Golding came slowly home- 
ward. At the gate stood a little figure, trying to 
smile with pale lips. It was Maggie. 

“J waited until you came, Lloyd, to say good-by,” 
she said. 

He paused, surprised. 

“ Why! where are you going, Maggie?” 

“ Away—to Lennox. Mr. Harding called to-day, 
and he said he would let me have the school if I could 
bear the examination. Your mother—she helped me 
so much with my studies—that I knowI can; sol 
am going, Lloyd.” 

Lloyd seemed stupified. 

“ Besides you know that I can’t stay here now,” 





by his involuntary act. But Ada was not displ d 
She followed him to the door, laughingly bidding him 
good-by, and making him promise to come again. 
As he rode home in the cars that afternoon, he 
looked with gloomy abstracted eyes at the swiftly 
passing woods and fields, half unconsciously trying 
to throw off his mingled sensations as if their existence 
was some mistake. As the cars neared the village, 
and he saw the little red farm-house which was his 
happy home, he murmured: 

*‘T don’t know what I should do with Ada there, I 
am sure—and yet she is so pretty, so pretty! I would 
go to the end of the world to-night for the sake of 
having her mine.” 

The train stopped and he sprang out upon the plat- 
form of the station. It was half a mile’s walk back to 
the house, and all the way was lined with blossoming 
apple trees; a broad, brown road with the busy 
robins skimming down its length, and the deep sky 
stretching overhead, while the cool wind was sweet 
with the apple blooms. A sense of exquisite enjoy- 
ment came over him; he lingered on his way, look- 
ing along the wood’s edge for May-flowers, and 
searching in the hollows of the fields for young 
checkerberry leaves, as he had done when a boy, 
until the sun began to set. 

“T must go home,” he said; and with his hat in his 
hand, full of flowers and mosses, he went home, bare- 
headed, the free wind blowing back his hair, and buf- 
feting him in soft gusts, so that he walked against it 
with an éffort, langhing a little, happy at heart in 
spite of Ada Brainard’s forbidden blonde beauty. 
Mounting the hillock, the gold of the western sky 
pressed near. His dark eyes grew grave in their 
depths—yet the same happy smile flickered about his 
mouth as he gazed. During the next dozen steps he 
enjoyed a happiness equalled by no other; then the 
red walls of his home shut out the eternal glory. He 
swung open the garden gate, and went into the house, 
singing softly: 

* Beautiful city that I love."’ 

He went into the familiar sitting-room. His mo- 
ther’s chair by the hearth was empty. He looked 
startled as he put down his flowers, but, as he turned, 
a young girl entered the room, saying: 

“Your mother has lain down, Lloyd; she isn’t as 

well to-day.” 
“Is she asleep, Maggie?” he asked, looking wist- 
fully towards the door of his mother’s bedroom. 
“Yes. Don’t goin now. May-flowers! O, Lloyd, 
how sweet!” 
“Take care of them, Maggie. I knew you would 


added Maggie. 

“Why? O,I know. But—Maggie, will you like to 
teach school? Will it be better than staying here, if 
you could stay?” 

“No,” simply. “But I can’t think of that now. 
Good-by, Lloyd.” 

“Maggie, I can’t lose you, too. Little Maggie,” 
looking with sad wonder at the sweet, young face; 
“why, I can’t do without you, child. You mustn’t 
go.” 

A slow red dawned in the young man’s cheek as he 
comprehended his heart. He took the satchel from 
the little hand and drew the girl towards him. 

“No, no, Maggie—you, all that is left of the dear 
old days—do you think I shall let you go? You know 
me; you have been as a little sister; now will you be 
my wife? Then you can stay with me—for I never 
can let you go!” and the passionate tears came into 
his sad eyes. ‘ You will not go?” 

“ No.” 

A spring day two years later. The lilacs were 
banked against the sitting-room windows of the red 
farm-house, and all in a flush of purple bloom. A 
little child stood upon a chair at the window, steadi- 
ed in its place by the hand of its young mother. 
Maggie Golding and her baby were watching for 
‘* papa’s”’ coming. 

Maggie Golding looked very pretty at her watching. 
Her face had grown rosily dimpled and smiling in the 
last two years. Her hair was fair like the little 
child’s, but her eyes were blue, while the boy had the 
neutral gray of his father’s, black-lashed and stead- 
fast. A proud, sturdy cherub he was, pressing his 
cheek to the pane, cooing and murmuring at the 
lilacs, and suddenly breaking into a great shout as 
Golding came up the hillock. 

Asthe young man entered the door, his eyes met 
his wife’s with the look one can never give unless he 
loves and is loved utterly. 

‘You are late, Lloyd.” 

He took the child from the chair and kissed him. 

‘Yes, dear; I went to the post-office. And I found 


mine, Ada Brainard, to a Mr. Hewes.” 
The blue eyes went up to Golding’s face, but he 
was fondling the child, happily, and did not see the 
wistfulness of the glance. 
“Miss Brainard? Wasn't she an old love of yours, 
Lloyd?” 
“She was a charming girl, Maggie, but I never 
loved any body but you. She used to attract me, but 








The last part of her speech was what affected Gold- 


like them. 


it was a matter of temperament, I think.” 


therea paper containing the marriage of a friend of 
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(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL TIMOTHY PICKERING, 
A SOLDIER of the Revolution, Secretary of State, 
Postmaster General and Secretary of War under 
President Washington, was born at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, July 17th, 1746. He was a descendant of 
John Pickering, who came to America in 1630, and 
who died at Salem, in 1657. At the age of fourteen he 
entered Harvard College, and graduated in 1763. 
While pursuing his studies at college, and after leav- 
ing it, he entered into the discussion of those great 
political questions which, at that time, were agitat- 
ing the colonies, with great earnestness. He aided 
his patriotic fellow-citizens with his powerful pen, in 
preparing their resolutions, and conducting their cor- 
respondence with the various organizations which the 
times had called into existence. 
Previous to the commencement of hostilities, he 
held several important civil offices; but as soon as he 
heard of the affair at Lexington, on the morning of 
April 19th, 1775, he gave upall his civil employments, 
and marched at the head of a regiment, of which he 
was colonel, the same day to Medford, in order to in- 
tercept the enemy, but he did not arrive there in 
time to participate in the fight. In 1775, he was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for Es- 
sex county, and of the maritfme court for the district 
of Boston and Salem. In 1776, he took the command 
of the Essex regiment of seven hundred men, and 
performed duty under General Washington in New 
Jersey. 
In 1777, he was appointed adjvtant general, and 
marched with the army to Pennsylvania. He was 
with the army of Washington at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, September 14th, and at the battle of German- 
town, on the fourth of October. Shortly afler he was 
elected by Congress a member of “The Continental 
Board of War,” with Generals Gates and Mifflin. 
In August, 1780, he received the important appoint- 
ment of quarter-master general, on the resignation 
of General Greene, and discharged most faithfully its 
arduous and complicated duties. 
The following, from the original, is dated, New- 
burgh, August 22, 1781. 
“ Str:—I want about fifteen hundred spades, and 
fifteen hundred shovels, of both just three thousand, 
chosen out immediately, together with eight hundred 
picks, and eight hundred faschine hatchets, and 
taken to King’s Ferry, for which purpose I have di- 
rected boats to call at the Landing and Newburgh. 
Let the lightest and best be chosen, and none taken 
but such as are completely fit for service. I wish to 
have them got ready immediately that tlie boats may 
not be delayed. I have given the same directions to 
Mr. Browne. Between you the whole quantities 
above mentioned are to be furnished. Hands were 
sent last night to Wapping’s for the boats and may 
call presently. I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

“T, PICKERING, Q. M. G.” 

Mr. John Fisher, A. D. Q. M., Fishkill Landing. 


In 1787, he was sent by Washington, as a commis- 
sioner to organize the county of Luzerne, and to rec- 
oncile the minds of the Wyoming settlers to the new 
jurisdiction of Pennsylvania. In furtherance of these 
objects he removed to Penusylvania and took up his 
residence, near Wilkesbarre, in the Wyoming Valley. 
In August, 1791, he was appoi it gen- 
eral, on the resignation of Samuel Osgood. On the 
tirst of March, 1793, he was appointed (ex-officio) 
commissioner to settle aftairs with the Indians. In 
June, 1794 (under the act of eighth of May, 1794), he 
was appointed postmaster general, which he held: 
until his appointment as secretary of war on the sec- 
ond of January, 1795. On the resignation of Edmund 
Randolph, he was appointed secretary of state on the 
tenth of December, 1795, from which station he was 
removed by President John Adams, in August, 1800. 
He then removed to Pennsylvania, and engaged in 
clearing and disposing of a large tract of wild lands 
which he owned. Shortly after !.« returned to 
Massachusetts, and resided on a small farm in the 
town of Essex, which he cultivated with his own 
hands. 

In 1803, he was appointed by the legislature a Sen- 
ator of the United States, for the unexpired term of 
Dwight Foster. ‘To this station he was re-elected for 
the term of six years from the 4th of March, 1805. 

In 1814, he was elected to Congress, where he con- 
tinued until 1817, when he retired to private life. 
He died at Salem, on the twenty-ninth day of Jan- 
uary, 1829, in the eighty-third year of his age. 
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PLEASURE. 

I have run the silly rounds of pleasure, and have 
done with them all. I have enjoyed all the pleasures 
of the world—I appraise them at their real worth, 
which is, in truth, very low; those who have only 
seen their outside always overrate them, but I have 
been behind the scenes, 1 have seen all the coarse 
pulleys and dirty ropes which move their gaudy 
machines, and I have alsoseen and smelled the tallow 
candles which illuminate the whole decoration, to 
the astonishment and admiration of the ignorant au- 
diance. When I reflect on what I have seen, what I 
have heard, and what I have done, I can hardly per- 
suade myself that all that frivolous hurry and bustle 
of pleasure in the world haé any reality; but I look 
upon all that is pastas one of those romantic dreams 
which opium commonly occasions,and I do by no means 
desire to repeat the nauseous dose.—Chesteryield. 
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Portical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The "Flag of our Union,j 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


MEMORY. 


O memory! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain.— Goldsmith. 


Ah! tell me not that memory 
Sheds gladness o'er the past: 
What is recalled by faded flowers, 
Save that they do not last? 
Were it not better to forget, 
Than but remember and regret ?— Miss Landon. 


On this dear jewel of my memory 
My heart will ever dwell, and fate in vain, 
Possessing that, essay to make me wretched. 
. Lord John Russell. 
Through the shadowy past, 

Like a tomb-searcher, memory ran, 

Lifting each shroud that time had cast 

O’er buried hopes.—Moore. 


A pen—to register; a key— 

That winds through secret wards; 
Are well assigned to memory 

By allegoric bards.— Wordsworth. 


O remembrance! 
Why dost thou open all my wounds again? 
Lee's Theodosius. 
It haunts me still. thoukh many a year has fled, 
Like some wild memory.— Rogers's Italy. 


HOME. 
Home is the sphere of harmony and peace, 
The spot where angels find a resting-place, 
When, bearing blessi , they d i to earth. 
Mrs. Hale. 
There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy's visits when most brief! 
Then dost thou sigh for pleasure ? 
O, do not widely roam! ka 
But seek that hidden treasure 
At home—dear home !—Bernard Barton. 





Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home; 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with else 
where.—J. H. Payne. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand ?— Scott. 


Bright is the beautiful land of our birth, 
The home of the homeless all over the earth! 
Alfred B. Street. 
O, it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none.— Zhomas Hood. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEARTHSTONE TALES. 





BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
THE FIGHT IN THE DARK. 


I HAD occasion about ten years ago to take a trip 
away down into the interior of Arkansas (the man 
who related this resided in Wayne county, New 
York), and I think this evening, if you have nothing 
better in hand, I will relate a single incident con- 
cerning it. My father-in-law had two sons in that 
section of the country, both wealthy, and both anx- 
ious that he should visit them. And the old gentle- 
man was as anxious to go as they to have him, and 
yet he was too old and feeble to make the journey 
alone. For six months or more he urged me, every 
time we met, to accompany him on the trip. He had 
rather I would go than any one else, partly because 
he conceived me to be a suitable man for the under- 
taking (fur it was an undertaking then), and partly 
because he hoped to remain there and spend his days, 
in which event he hoped I also would move there 
with my family. 
We went by the way of Cincinnati, by boat to 
Cairo, where we stopped two days, and then down 
the Mississippi and up the Arkansas; a route which 
requires very little staging, and which we passed 
over without accident. I stopped two months in Ar- 
kansas, fell sick, became disgusted with the country, 
(though without cause, no doubt,) and determined 
to return over land to St. Louis. I bought a horse 
of my brother-in-law, designing to sell it again when 
I reached the Mississippi river. 
The route over which I proposed to travel was 
traversed twice a week by the stage, and I might, 
had I chosen, made the trip by public conveyance. 
But I wished to be more independent, and go more 
at my leisure. I had the money in my pocket to pur- 
chase a farm, if I found one to my liking; and I 
thought the horseback method of travel would afford 
greater facility for observation. 
The country was at that time very sparsely settled, 
and that not by the most honorable class of people. 
It was a rough, dare-devil population, take it all in 
all, which I have never seen equalled. Some com- 
fortable houses and many good citizens, but these 
evidently in asad minority. The country itself was 
magnificent; but if there was anything magnificent 


roads were only tracks on the vast prairies—bridges 
there were none—and the villages were made up of 
liquor shops in the main. 

I did not always keep the main road, but diverged 
whenever there was a prospect of saving in distance, 
or finding a better country for examination. I had 
hardly recovered from my sickness when I set out, 
and had not the remotest idea of making a task of 
the journey. So I rode quite at my leisure, and on 
such roads as my inclination prompted. 

Late in the afternoon of one sweltering, hot day, I 
found myself on the prairie, without track to guide 
me, and with no knowledge of the proper course to 
take, to bring me into the road again. I ventured 
upon the trackless prairie to save distance, and 
though often warned, it seemed absurd to suppose 
one could be lost on the flat, open field. But now I 
looked around me, and saw a sea without a shore. 
True, there was the faint outline of tree tops to my 
right, but so faint in the distance as only to be visible 
when carefully sought. It was a scene such as I had 
never looked upon before—not often found, perhaps 
—though as I have never travelled to any extent in 
Illinois, or indeed in any prairie state, I cannot say. 
Building, tree, rock or mountain, there was none. 
Prairie to the right, left, front and rear, and heavy 
clouds rolling up in the west, as I thought, though 
really in the south. 

I rode on in as direct a course as I was able, think- 
ing that the chances were quite as good in such a 
course as any other, and before dark met a single 
horseman like myself. 

“God bless yer honor, sir. And is it yourself can 
tell a poor man the way tothe road? It’s seven hours 
I've been ridin’, and devil a’ bit can I find my way 
out, and my poor baste is starvin’, and not a morsel 
of dinner have I tasted these seven hours, yer honor. 
Wad ye help a poor man, iviry bit as good as yerself, 
sir?” 

“T should be very glad to help you, my friend, but 
Iam a stranger here as well as yourself, and can tell 
you nothing about the true direction to take. Which 
way were you travelling?” 

“And shure I was goin’ to the Missippy, yer honor. 
Ye see I’m 4 livin’ down on the prairie below here a 
hundred an’ fifty miles, and was goin’ to mate my 
brother, and mother and sister, and seven shmall 
children altogether. Howly mother! and is it yerself 
that don’t know where ye’d be goin’?” 

“T am going to the Mississippi myself, yet I am 
travelling in one direction and you in another. We 
will ride along together if you like, and go in what- 
ever direction you think best.” 

“It’s best to go to the road, sir. 
diriction, yer honor.” 

“Of course it is, stranger, but how are we to know 
the direction of the road?” 

“ Jest yerself ride towards it, shure, and I’ll go wid 
ye, fast as ivir I can.” 

Thinking it probable that my judgment in the 
premises was the better of the two, I led off at an 
easy gallop, in much the same direction, as I thought, 
as that I had been going the entire afternoon. The 
stranger kept by my side and talked constantly, 
though his conversation has no relevancy to my tale. 


It was a night of exceeding darkness. Heavy clouds 
covered the sky. No glimpse of the moon, and not a 
star to be seen. We rode an hour or more into this 
darkness, when, becoming impressed with the 
thought that it was waste labor and possibly worse, 
I remarked: 

“We shall never reach the road in the blind man- 
ner in which we are going now. Shall we stop till 
morning, stranger?” 

“*Sthop till mornin’? And where the divil would 
ye be afther stoppin’, I’d like to know?” 

“Stop where we are. Give the horses a chance to 
eat, and get a little rest ourselves, upon the ground. 
We can tell nothing about in what direction we are 
going in such darkness as this!’’ 

“And kin ye tell the direction by daylight, yer 
honor?” 

True enough, I could tell little more concerning it 
by day than by night. The thought fell upon me 
with considerable force, and I determined to pursue 
the journey for a time longer, at least. We rode 
another hour. 

“Och, blessed virgin! Do ye mind the light? 
Howly mother, what a blessin’!” 

There was the twinkle of a light almost directly 
ahead of us. Evidently we were approaching a 
human habitation. 

“And so you were right, my friend. The light is 
evidently in no private house, unless there be sick- 
ness within, and 1 hope to find a hotel and comfort- 
able quarters. It cannot be far from midnight, if I 
can judge of the time since dark.” 

“And whativir it be, we’ll be afther stoppin’ till 
mornin’, shure. It b’ant the divil o’ bit that I care 
whither it be a tavern or not.” 

We rode up to the door of a rude log cabin and 
rapped. 

There was no answer. 

We rapped again. 

No answer. 

Again. 

All was sti] as the grave. 

I raised the latch of the door and-entered. A single 
tallow candle was burning on a rudely constructed 
table, and there were a few rough stools scattered 
about the room, but no sign of life. The impulse 
came to speak, but suddenly recollecting that the 
region was infested with desperate characters—the 
darkness of the night and the lateness of the hour— 
I restrained myself, stepped quietly without the door, 


That’s the 





ia the people it was rascality and dirtiness. The 





“The people seem to have retired and left the 

light burning. We will fasten our horses and go in 

together.” 

I said nothing of danger, for as yet I knew nothing, 

and the stranger complied with my directions without 

aword. After securing the horses, 1 raised the latch 

and we stepped into the room. 

“O God, have mercy!” 

The voice startled us, though it was uttered ina 

suppressed tone, and seemed to come from an ad- 

joining room. Again the impulse came over me to 

speak, and again I suppressed it. I felt no certainty 

that anything was wrong, I only felt it possible. 1 

thought it uncertain whether some one was suffering 

at the hands of villains, or whether the woman of the 

place was sick unto death, and the man gone for 
help—for the voice was evidently that of a woman. 

I took the candle in my left hand, my revolver in 

my right, and motioning the stranger to follow me, 

opened the door of the little room in the corner. 

There, bound upon the floor, were two persons—an 
old man and his daughter. 

“O God, have mercy!” 

Her eyes were closed, and she spoke as if in the 
excess of agony. 

“You have come to finish your work, let it be 
quickly done. It matters little for me, for I am an 
old man, but if money might buy the ransom of my 
child—” 

I interrupted him, for the thought came to me that 
even a moment of time might be priceless. 

“*You are saved. We are friends.” 

“Saved! Friends!” 

“Listen.” I cut the cordsasIspoke. “‘ We are 
strangers, and by chance have stumbled upon this 
house and found this mystery. There are only two 
of us, and we have horses outside. We may not be 
able to help you, but what we can do, shall be done 
in your service. Speak directly and plainly, that we 
may know what course to pursue.” 

“O, thank Heaven! thank Heaven!” 

She spoke it in a clear, full voice, that seemed to 
carry her whole heart. 

“ Horses, did you say?” spoke the old man; “ then 
let us fly first, and I will tell you as we go.” 

‘“We have but two, and there are four of us,” I 
answered. 

“And the bastes are intirely kilt with ridin’, shure. 
Taint the leastess use, not a bit of it. We can fight 
the divil himself, but we can’t ride dead hosses at all 
at all!” 

“How many are there to fight?” I asked. 

“There are tive of them. We were riding through 
some timber after night-fall, when we were suddenly 
seized by a band of ruffians. I oftered them all my 
money, but they said that dead men told no tales, 
and hurried us off to this dreadful place, and bound 
us to the floor while they went out to dig our graves. 
For God’s sake let us go. We can fly without the 
horses. We cannot fight so many, and that without 
arms!” 

“Arms! And do yer think it is meself that would 
be goin’ all the way to the Missippy without arms? 
There, old man, take that, and the lady, mayhap, 
would be afther havin’ a pistol, too, and you, Mike, 
hould on to the knife!” 

He handed the old man a revolver, and the lady a 
pistol, and unsheathed a long bowie knife, which he 
held himself. 

* It is also my opinion that we had better make all 
haste to flee,” I said. 

“And it’s my mind that we’ll fight the divil himself 
first. It’s to rid the counthry of the pesky rascals 
I’m afther. Lave it to me, yer honors!’’ 

Whatever we were inclined to do about the matter, 
the Irishman had evidently made up his mind. He 
took the candle in his hand, replaced it upon the 
table in the position in which we found it when we 
entered, passed out of the house, where he remained 
for the space of two minutes, it may be, and then 
returned. 

“There b’ant no fleein’ at all, and it’s cowards ye 
are to think of it, now. It’s a big chance we’ve got 
to-night, shure. Is’t nothin’ ye care for the counthry 
around? Wid ye let ivery gintleman be robbed that 
drives over the road jist to save yer own necks? 
Howly Saint Patrick! and shan’t we do the counthry 
a service when we’ve jist the finest chance in the 
world? I’ve sent the bastes scootin’ over the prary, 
an’ it’s all jist right as it is. Lave it to me, yer 
honors.” 

“Let us stand outside, then. We shall have no 
chance here, not the least in the world,” said the 
old man, 

“I will do my part wherever we stand. O, such 
dreadful villains!” said the lady. 

**Come, come, we are wasting time, and making 
no preparation,” said I. 

“It’s my mind, yer honors, that the gintleman an’ 
lady lay down as though nothin’ had happened, an’ 
you take a corner, and 1 sthand by the door wid my 
knife. It’s likely they’ll—” 

“Hush! Ready, then.” 
The door was opened and five men entered. Every- 
thing was just as they left it. The tallow candle upon 
the table, the door closed to the room which we oc- 
cupied, and all silent within the house. The old man 
and his daughter were lying upon the floor as though 





which was placed upon the table beside the candle, 
and then cast lots to see which of the number should 
do the deed. It was evident from their conversation, 
that the arrangement was for one of them to murder 
the victims, and that one to be determined by lot. It 
was an unpleasant task even for such hardened vil- 
lains as they, and no wonder. 

The lot fell upon a tall, sharp-featured, dark-haired 
man, and he unsheathed his knife and came toward 
the door. I stepped a little out of my hiding-place, 
to be ready for any emergency. I thought it possible 
that the knife of the Irishman might fail of its work. 
The ruffian pushed open the door and stepped in- 
side the room. There was a single “thug,” and the 
knife of the Irishman had found his heart. He was 
laid upon the floor as coolly as though he were a 
beast, and then all was silence again. 

Then came the trial of nerves. Those outside must 
soon learn of the miscarriage of their plan, and be 
upon usina body. And yet, it was so easy for us to 
make way with the other four, if only there were an 
understanding on our part, and a concert of action. 
We were in darkness and they in the light. In order 
to secure this concert of action, and be the attacking 
party, I whispered to the old man and his daughter. 
Cautiously as I thought I proceeded, my voice was 
heard outside the room, and the light extinguished. 
Beyond this moment I have no personal recollection. 
The thought did come into my mind, that there was 
the greatest danger in remaining where we were, for 
I thought, even in the moment wherein I was able 
to think at all, that were the ruffians to get outside, 
and fire the house, we should all inevitably perish. 
And 1 remember that I made a movement to rush 
through the door with the Irishman. In point of 
fact, I was knocked senseless in the act of accom- 
plishing the feat. 

When I awoke, the candle was lighted, and the 
Irishman had the last of the brigands, disarmed, in 
one corner of the room. 

“Now shrive yer damned ould sowl, ye son o’ the 
divil, for I’m afther shootin’ ye for the last time, 
shure!” 

And the old man was remonstrating : 

“No, he is beaten. Spare him his wretched life, 
and give him over to the law. There has been blood 
enough.” 

“Yis, yer honor! And meself the legislature, an’ 
the juryman, an’ the judge advocate, and the lord 
chief justice of the king’s bench,and blame my sowl 
if I b’ant the executioner, and iverything altogether 
with the rascal !’’ 

“T protest—” 

The Irishman fired six shots in rapid succession, 
and the last of the brigands fell to the floor a corpse. 

There had been, of course, a terrible contest in the 
dark. The old man received a wound in the arm, 
and the Irishman had an ugly gash in his face. But 
the surprise, and the fearful energy of the Irishman, 
were too much for the robbers, and every man 
perished. 

Though wounded, all of us, more or less, we pur- 
sued our journey in company to the Mississippi. I 
shook hands with the old man and his daughter, and 
have never seen them since. The Irishman merely 
said: 

**Good luck to yer honors! And be afther remem- 
berin’ ould Ireland an’ Mike!” 


AN ACTRESS’S GRAVE. 

For several days past workmen have been engaged 
in removing the bones from the old city graveyard, 
and transferring them to their new resting place. 
The cemetery is about seventeen acres in extent, and 
is well filled with graves. The removal of these re- 
mains is a laborious task, and will require several 
weeks and a considerable number of laborers. The 
cemetery has not been used for several years, and the 
graves are nearly all old, and but few coffins remain. 
This graveyard was extensively used in the spring 
and summer of 1840, when the cholera raged in this 
city, and six thousand persons were stricken down by 
the pestilence. We understand that in digging up 
some of these old graves the laborers have found 
money enough to make the work interesting; not 
such valuable treasures as were discovered in the 
graves at Chiriqui, but still enough to excite their 
cupidity. In one grave the sum of $500 in French 
gold was dug up; it appeared to have been sewed up 
in the collar of the owner’s coat, who doubtless had 
died of cholera, and had been buried without being 
undressed. In another grave $150 was unearthed, 
and $120 in another. Large sums may be found, and 
the laborers are on the qui vive for the precious 
metal. Greenbacks were unknown in those cholera 
times, and gold and silver were more plentiful than 
at present. Among the graves dug was that of Mrs. 
Shea, an Irish actress, who was killed ten years ago 
on the stage of the St. Louis theatre, by the falling 
of a weight from one of the beams supporting the 
scenery. The play was ‘‘ Jack Sheppard;” Ben De 
Bar was playing Blueskin, and Mrs. Shea was acting 
the part of Mrs. Sheppard. The weight fell upon her 
head, fracturing her skull and killing her instantly. 
She was buried in a metallic coffin, with a glass face, 
and was interred in her stage costume, with her 
bracelets, breastpin, etc., on her person. On opening 
the grave, the remains of Mrs. Shea were found ina 








bound and undisturbed. The Irishman stood at the 
door, with his long knife clenched in his hand, and I 
stood in the corner behind him, holding my revolver, 
and ready for any emergency. Through a crevice in 


men. 





and spoke to my companion: 


the rough board partition, | had a good view of the 


A more savage group of human beings it has never 
been my lot to look upon. They drank from a bottle 


good state of preservation. The workmen examined 
| the bracelets through the glass, but did not open the 

coffin, although it was reported among them that the 
| Jewelry was worth over $5000. The fact is, however, 
| that it is only stage jewelry, and not worth over $10. 
| Mrs. Shea’s relatives are all in Europe, and her 
| remains have never been sent for, and probably never 
| will.—St. Louis Democrat. 
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{written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SCULPTOR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
A block of marble felt the light 
Of Buonarotti's eyes 
Flash o'er it, as the lightning's flash 
Is felt in clouded skies; 


And in its cold and heavy heart 
A prisoned spirit stirred; 

For, “1 will make an angel of it!" 
Was the sculptor's word. 


And straight, mallet and chisel sharp 
The formicss block assailed, 

And blow by blow, and pang by pang, 
The prisoner unveiled. 


A brow was lifted white and pure, 
The wakening eyes outshone, 

And, as the master sharply wrought, 
A smile broke through the stone. 


Beneath the chisel's touch the hair 
Waved out in floating rings, 

And stroke by stroke was slowly freed 
‘The sweep of half-furled wings, 


The noble bust and graceful limbs 
Their noble vesture shed; 

And where the shapeless block had been, 
An angel stood instead! 


O blows, that strike—O darts, that pierce 
This thankless heart of mine, 

What are ye but the Master's hand 
Forming a work divine ? 


O hope, that crumbles at my feet! 
© friend, whose friendship dies! 
What are ye but the clogs that bind 

My pinions from the skies ? 


Sculptor of souls! I lift to thee 
Encumbered heart and hands: 

Spare not the chisel, set me free, 
However close the bands! 

How blest, if all these seeming fils 
Which lift my thoughts to thee, 

Should only prove that thou wilt make 
An angel out of me! 

-@+— see 
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MRS. HUBBARD’S FRIG!' 








BY LAURA M. HAYNE. 

Mrs. HuspBARD lived in a small town not « 
sand miles from New York. She had a |: 
house, occupied only by herself, her husb: 
one servant. There were no children. 

Mr. Hubbard was a smart, active man, por: 
some wealth and considerable business capa: ' 
his health, not very good of late years, had 
him to prefer a country to a city residence. 
ingly he had settled in the aforesaid town, | 
the benefit of the pure air and wholesome 
exercise, and doing a8 much business as th 
would allow. 

One morning, as Mrs. Hubbard sat by the" | 
sewing, she heard the gate open, and, glan: 
beheld her husband coming up the path 
letter in his hand. He walked briskly, anda: 
in haste. Somewhat surprised to see him 
an hour, she rose to meet him, in order to 
the cause of his return, Coming in, he jus! 
head inside the door of the sitting-room, wi! 

rupt words: 

“I'm obliged to go to New York this | 
Sarah.” 

With this he was running up stairs wil 
further explanation, when his wife called © ' 

“But stopa moment! You haven’t told 
for. How soon must you go, Charles?” 

“ Half an hour,” replied his voice from t 
the stairs. No time to lose. Come up 8! 
and I'll tell you all about it.” 

“Well, what is it?” she questioned, goin 
room where he was engaged in hurryi 
stockings and collars into a travelling-1 
they lay mingled in admirable confusion, 
she continued, “ let me put in these things 
tell me what this sudden start means.” 

Mr. Hubbard, thus relieved of the car: 
ing, turned his attention to shaving, and, v 
ering his face, gave his wife the desired ir 

Important business, involving a considera! 

of money, demanded his attention at thr 

liest opportunity. Something unexpecte: 
curred, and his presence upon the spot 
fore desirable. 

“So,” concluded he, “I must be off 1 
train, which starts in about twenty minut: 

“ When will you be back?” 

“JT can’t tell; everything depends upo: 

















ress of this business. Probably in two or 
but I may be detained longer.” 

“O dear! Lhope not. Do come back 
You can, for you know how J hate to stay 

“You have Bridget with you,” said M 
drawing on his overcoat. 

** Bridget, yes; but that isn’t like havi’ 
the house,” replied his wife. 

**O, there’s no danger,” said he, “‘ only : 
worrying about it. Well, it’s time I wa 
me the bag. Good-by!” and be was soo: 

Mra. Hubbard took up her sewing agai: 
if the truth must be told, that she did w 
Nearly every one has bis or her own pecu 
fidget, and this lady chanced to be h 
| dreal of house-breakers. On their acc: 
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vhich was placed upon the table beside the candle 
ind then cast lots to see which of the number should 
to the deed. It was evident from their conversation 
hat the arrangement was for one of them to murder 
che victims, and that one to be determined by lot. It 
vas an unpleasant task even for such hardened vil- 
tins as they, and no wonder. 
| The lotfell upon a tall, sharp-featured, dark-haired 
aan, and he unsheathed his knife and came toward 
‘he door. I stepped a little out of my hiding-place 
.0 be ready for any emergency. I thought it possible 
hat the knife of the Irishman might fail of its work. 
_The ruffian pushed open the door and stepped in- 
‘ide the room. There was a single “thug,” and the 
‘nife of the Irishman had found his heart. He was 
-aid upon the floor as coolly as though he were a 
east, and then all was silence again. 
Then came the trial of nerves. Those outside must 
soon learn of the miscarriage of their plan, and be 
‘pon us ina body. And yet, it was so easy for us to 
, ‘aake way with the other four, if only there were an 
understanding on our part, and a concert of action. 
We were in darkness and they in the light. In order 
‘o secure this concert of action, and be the attacking 
varty, I whispered to the old man and his daughter. 
Cautiously as I thought I proceeded, my voice was 
1eard outside the room, and the light extinguished. 
3eyond this moment I have no personal recollection, 
Che thought did come into my mind, that there was 
the greatest danger in remaining where we were, for 
. thought, even in the moment wherein I was able 
o think at all, that were the ruffians to get outside 
and fire the house, we should all inevitably perish. 
{nd 1 remember that I made a movement to rush 
‘hrough the door with the Irishman. In point of 
‘act, I was knocked senseless in the act of accom- 
vlishing the feat. 
When I awoke, the candle was lighted, and the 
irishman had the last of the brigands, disarmed, in 
me corner of the room. , 
“‘Now shrive yer damned ould sowl, ye son o’ the 
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shure!” 

And the old man was remonstrating : 

“No, he is beaten. Spare him his wretched life, 
ind give him over to the law. There has been blood 
nough.” 

“Yis, yer honor! And meself the legislature, an’ 
che juryman, an’ the judge advocate, and the lord 
shief justice of the king’s bench,-and blame my sowl 


fT b’ant the executioner, and iverything alto 
with the rascal!’ ‘ . — 


“T protest—” 
The Irishman fired six shots in rapid succession 
, ind the last of the brigands fell to the floor a corpee. 
There had been, of course, a terrible contest in the 
lark. The old man received a wound in the arm 
and the Irishman had an ugly gash in his face. But 
che surprise, and the fearful energy of the Irishman, 
pthc much for the robbers, and every man 
, Though wounded, all of us, more or less, we pur- 
sued our journey in company to the Mississippi. I 
, shook hands with the old man and his daughter, and 
= never seen them since. The Irishman merely 
said: 
“*Good luck to yer honors! And be afther remem- 
verin’ ould Ireland an’ Mike!” 


AN ACTRESS’S GRAVE. 
For several days past workmen have been engaged 
in removing the bones from the old city graveyard, 
and transferring them to their new resting place. 
fhe cemetery is about seventeen acres in extent, and 
is well filled with graves. The removal of these re- 
mains is a laborious task, and will require several 
weeks and a considerable number of laborers. The 
emetery has not been used for several years, and the 
3raves are nearly all old, and but few coffins remain. 
This graveyard was extensively used in the spring 
and summer of 1840, when the cholera raged in this 
‘ity, and six thousand persons were stricken down by 
the pestilence. We understand that in digging up 
some of these old graves the laborers have found 
money enough to make the work interesting; not 
such valuable treasures as were discovered in the 
graves at Chiriqui, but still enough to excite their 
‘upidity. In one grave the sum of $500 in French 
zold was dug up; it appeared to have been sewed up 
in the collar of the owner’s coat, who doubtless had 
died of cholera, and had been buried without being 
undressed. In another grave $150 was unearthed 
and $120 in another. Large sums may be found, and 
the laborers are on the qui vive for the precious 
metal. Greenbacks were unknown in those cholera 
times, and gold and silver were more plentiful than 
at present. Among the graves dug was that of Mrs. 
Shea, an Irish actress, who was killed ten years ago 
on the stage of the St. Louis theatre, by the falling 
of a weight from one of the beams supporting the 
scenery. The play was “ Jack Sheppard ;” Ben De 
Bar was playing Blueskin, and Mrs. Shea was acting 
the part of Mrs. Sheppard. The weight fell upon her 
head, fracturing her skull and killing her instantly. 
She was buried in a metallic coffin, with a glass face, 
and was interred in her stage costume, with her 
bracelets, breastpin, etc., on her person. On opening 
the grave, the remains of Mrs. Shea were found in a 
good state of preservation. The workmen examined 
the bracelets through the glass, but did not open the 
‘oftin, although it was reported among them that the 
ewelry was worth over $5000. The fact is, however, 
hat it is only stage jewelry, and not worth over $10. 
Mrs. Shea’s relatives are all in Eurepe, and her 
remains have never been sent for, and probably never 
vill.—St. Louis Democrat. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SCULPTOR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
A block of marble felt the light 
Of Buonarotti's eyes 
Flash o'er it. as the lightning's flash 
Is felt in clouded skies; 


And in its cold and heavy heart 
A prisoned spirit stirred ; 

For, “I will make an angel of it!" 
Was the sculptor's word. 


And straight, mallet and chisel sharp 
The formless block assailed, 

And blow by blow, and pang by pang, 
The prisoner unveiled. 


A brow was lifted white and pure, 
The wakening eyes outshone, 

And, as the master sharply wrought, 
A smile broke through the stone. 


Beneath the chisel's touch the hair 
Waved out in floating rings, 

And stroke by stroke was slowly freed 
‘The sweep of half-furled wings, 


The noble bust and graceful limbs 
Their noble vesture shed; 

And where the shapeless block had been, 
An angel stood instead! 


O blows, that strike—O darts, that pierce 
This thankless heart of mine, 

What are ye but the Master's hand 
Forming a work divine ? 


O hope, that crumbles at my feet! 
© friend, whose friendship dies! 
What are ye but the clogs that bind 

My pinions from the skies? 


Sculptor of souls! I lift to thee 
Encumbered heart and hands: 

Spare not the chisel, set me free, 
However cluse the bands! 


How blest, if all these seeming ills 
Which lift my thoughts to thee, 

Should only prove that thou wilt make 
An angel out of me! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MRS. HUBBARD’S FRIGHT. 


BY LAURA M. HAYNE. 
~——eerr 


Mrs. HuBBARD lived in a small town not a thou- 
sand miles from New York. She had a pleasant 
house, occupied only by herself, her husband, and 
one servant. There were no children. 

Mr. Hubbard was a smart, active man, possessed of 
some wealth and considerable business capacity, but 
his health, not very good of late years, had induced 
him to prefer a country to a city residence. Accord- 
ingly he had settled in the aforesaid town, enjoying 
the benefit of the pure air and wholesome out-door 
exercise, and doing as much business as the place 
would allow. 

One morning, as Mrs. Hubbard sat by the window 
sewing, she heard the gate open, and, glancing out, 
beheld her husband coming up the path, an open 
letter in his hand. He walked briskly, and as though 
in haste. Somewhat surprised to see him at such 
an hour, she rose to meet him, in order to ascertain 
the cause of his return. Coming in, he just put his 
head inside the door of the sitting-room, with the ab- 
rupt words: 

“I'm obliged to go to New York this morning, 
Sarah.” 

With this he was running up stairs without any 
further explanation, when his wife called out: 

“But stop a moment! You haven’t told me what 
for. How soon must you go, Charles?” 

“ Half an hour,” replied his voice from the top of 
the stairs. No time to lose. Come up stairs here, 
and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

“ Well, what is it?” she questioned, going into the 
room where he was engaged in hurrying shirts, 
stockings and collars into a travelling-bag, where 
they lay mingled in admirable confusion, ‘‘ Here,” 
she continued, “let me put in these things, and just 
tell me what this sudden start means.” 

Mr. Hubbard, thus relieved of the cares of pack- 
ing, turned his attention to shaving, and, while lath- 
ering his face, gave his wife the desired information. 
Important business, involving a considerable amount 
of money, demanded his attention at the very ear- 
liest opportunity. Something unexpected had oc- 
curred, and his presence upon the spot was there- 
fore desirable. 

“So,” concluded he, “I must be off by the next 
train, which starts in about twenty minutes.” 

“When will you be back?” 

“Tcan’t tell; everything depends upon the prog- 
ress of this business. Probably in two or three days, 
but I may be detained longer.” 

“Odear! Ihope not. Do come back as soon as 
you can, for you know how I hate to stay here alone.” 

“You have Bridget with you,” said Mr. Hubbard, 
drawing on his overcoat. 

‘Bridget, yes; but that isn’t like having a man in 
the house,” replied his wife. 

‘“*O, there’s no danger,” said he, ‘‘ only don’t get to 
worrying about it. Well, it’s time I was off. Give 
me the bag. Good-by!” and he was soon gone. 

Mrs. Hubbard took up her sewing again, but I fear, 
if the truth must be told, that she did worry a little. 
Nearly every one has his or her own peculiar fancy or 
fidget, and this lady chanced to be haunted by a 


live in perpetual fear and trembling. Any unusual 
sound at night was invariably a sufficient reason for 
arousing her husband with—* Charles! Charles! do 
wake up! I'm sure there’s some one in the house.” 

“ Only the cat!” he would reply, after listening a 
moment. Then he would unconcernedly go to sleep 
again, leaving her to lie awake, uneasy until a mew 
convinced her of the true state of the case. Of 
course, tormented by such fears, to pass a night alone 
in the house was her greatest misery, but one which 
she was not often called to endure, as business seldom 
summoned her husband from home. 

« Bridget,” she said, going down into the kitchen, 
where a red-handed Irish maiden was scrubbing the 
floor, “‘Mr. Hubbard has gone to New York for a 
few days. You must be ‘man of the house’ until he 
comes back, and see to the fastening up of every- 
thing.” 

“An shure, mam, it’s meself that will do that 
same!’ responded the daughter of Erin; but she 
reckoned without her host, for, late that same even- 
ing, she was uncer iously su laway. Her 
mother, long ailing, grew suddenly so much worse as 
to render it doubtful if she could Jive until morning ; 
wherefore Bridget was sent for to watch with her 
that night. Mrs. Hubbard could not, and, indeed, 
would not keep her from the performance of such a 
duty; but it was not until the girl was gone that her 
mistress reflected that this absence would involve the 
necessity of her passing the night entirely alone in 
the house. She knew of no one whom, at that late 
hour, she could well ask to stay with her until morn- 
ing; and, in any case, she greatly disliked to make 
such a request, aware that her neighbors would con- 
sider her fears absurd, since the danger from bur- 
glars was really very slight. Soshe resolved to make 
the best of a situation more disagreeable than actu- 
ally dangerous; yet the fact that her alarm was un- 
founded did not prevent her feeling a timidity that 
was constitutional. 

Upon retiring she drew her curtain, after putting 
out the light, and looked abroad. It rained slightly, 
and was so dark that no object without could be dis- 
tinctly discerned; only the red lights at the railroad 
station were visible. Altogether, the night was 
somewhat uncheerful. At first she closed her eyes 
in vain, but at length she slumbered in a deep sleep. 
As the night wore on, it still rained, and there 
might be heard a steady drip from the eaves, patter- 
ing upon the ground beneath. But was that all? 
Hark! What sound was that amid the rain-drops, 
yet quite distinct from them, which could just be 
heard at intervals through the storm? Whatever it 
was, it reached Mrs. Hubbard’s sleeping ears, quick 
from long habit, and disturbed her. She opened her 
eyes, listened a moment, then, in another instant, 
was wide awake and holding her breath to catch the 
slightest murmur. Again came that little grating 
sound. Could it be only her excited fancy? No, 
this time it seemed that there was really something 
unusual going on below. That some one was enter- 
ing the house she was certain. Just then the clock 
struck two, putting her in mind that the hour was 
justripe for burglars. Aftera few minutes’ trembling 
indecisi ing all her courage she arose, 
and, softly opening the door, stepped out into the 
passage to listen. The sound by that time was quite 
distinct, even betraying from whence it proceeded. 
Some one was evidently working at the dining-room 
windows. 

Her situation was certainly a very trying one. 
She rapidly considered her best course of action, 
whether to remain where she was, trusting to the 
chance that this midnight visitor would pass her by, 
or to steal out of the house, leaving him to plunder it 
undisturbed. Collecting her thoughts as well as pos- 
sible, she remembered that the key of the dining- 
room door had been left on the outside. This was 
the room which he was trying to enter, well aware, no 
doubt, that all the plate was kept there. She might 
steal down stairs, turn the key so softly as not to 
give him the alarm, then quietly slip out to arouse 
the neighbors. This plan seemed so well worth the 
trial that she resolved to attempt it. Dressing her- 
self as rapidly as her trembling fingers would permit, 
and taking her shoes in her hand, in order to make 
the less noise, with a beating heart she left her room. 
The staircase seemed to her twice its usual length, 
for she paused on each step, in terror lest the creak- 
ing of a board should betray her presence. When 
about half way down, a noise from the dining-room 
made her pause and turn to go back, but as the next 
moment all was quiet again, she ventured to go on. 
Reaching at length the last stair, she passed through 








which was the midnight disturber. Softly, ah, how 
softly, she turned the key in the lock, each instant 
imagining that he might be about to open the door, 
and almost fainting at the thought of the slight sep- 
aration between them. This task accomplished, she 
passed out quietly, and, once away from the house, 
ran with all speed to the nearest neighbor’s, in her 
excitement never heeding the chill rain which fell. 
Having assembled quite a party, she led the way 
back, insisting, in her anxiety, on going with them. 
Reaching the house, to their utter astonishment they 
beheld the windows of the dining-room, wherein the 
man was supposed to be, illuminated. The remain- 
der of the house was dark and quiet; only from that 
room a light shone forth into the murky night. 

“Really,” said one of the gentlemen, ‘if that is a 
burglar, he’s the coolest one I’ve ever had any speci- 
men of.” 

“Isn’t that taking it easy!” remarked another. 
“He'll shortly have company he doesn’t expect.” 





the hall and stood by the door, on the other side of* 


ing,” rejoined the first speaker. ‘It seems hardly 
possible that any man, in his senses, would break 
into a house and light it up in that manner.” 

Various conjectures were hazarded on the subject, 
but all were aware that the only means of solving the 
mystery was to enter the room. It was decided to 
leave two of their number by the window, to stop the 
man should he attempt to escape in that way, while 
the others were to pass softly through the hall, mak- 
ing no noise that could warn him of their presence, 
and, opening the door suddenly, confront and seize 
upon him, and his companion, should he have one, 
before he had time to recover from the surprise. 
Leaving Mrs. Hubbard safe in another room, they 
hastily proceeded to carry out their plan. Noiseless- 
ly they took their places, and turned the key; the 
door was thrown open quickly, and there sat Mr. 


the door opened, gazing in surprise at their motion- 
less forms, while they, equally astonished, in turn 
spoken, until Mr. Hubbard rising, said quietly: 


rather unusual hour?” 


they could not retain their mirth. 





being wel d the 


pened?” 


She knows the most about it,’”’ said one. 


somewhat impatient to learn the progress of events. 


ness matters of which they had written were al 


in his own house and by his own wife. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ESCAPE OF THE FUGITIVES 


BY THE BARD OF THE EIGHTH. 


Union army, which had long since left to achiev 


refuge behind his fortifications at Petersburg. 


the reader was nearly deserted by human beings, n 


the winds through the interminable pines. 


beings were seldom seen walking around, and th 
horse tracks were caused by some armed rider, or 


cape from their masters, and braving the perils of 


by night, constantly exposed to capture. 
At the time our story opens, the sun had barel 
sunk out of sight, and his disappearance was wooin 


bordering one of those narrow winding roads whic 





“ But I can’t understand such a singular proceed- 


His only answer was a shout of laughter, for the 
absurdity of the position struck them so forcibly that 


“It’s a good thing to be appreciated,” said Mr. 
Hubbard, joining in the merriment; ‘but such in- 
tense appreciation as this might be a little inconven- 
ient at times. Pray how long since I have been so 
popular here that I can’t be absent one day without | oy again, while the baying of the hound kept grow- 

t I return, even though it 
may be at two o’clock in the morning? But really, 
gentlemen,” he continued, more gravely, “what és | prutes, 
the cause of your presence? Has anything hap- 


“You had better ask your wife for an explanation. 
So they brought Mrs. Hubbard, who was becoming 


Her surprise on seeing her husband may easily be im- 
agined, and mutual explanations ensued. It seems 
that Mr. Hubbard, on reaching the nearest telegraph 
station, had found, at the hotel, a despatch from his 
correspondents in New York, stating that the busi- 


right, and that, everything being satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, there was no necessity of his presence. Glad 
to be rid of ajourney he had undertaken only be- 
cause he saw no other course open to him, he took big Pete, wid all de dogs dis side o’ Dixie.” 
the very next train back, but did not reach home un- 
til nearly two o’clock, owing to some detention of the 
train. He had no door-key with him, and, very hun- 
gry by reason of his long fast, he concluded to enter 
by one of the dining-room windows. This he found 
some difficulty in doing, and, although his efforts to 
accomplish his purpose were made with as little noise 
as possible, in order that no one might be disturbed 
thereby, they were yet heard by his wife, whom they 
alarmed with fears of a housebreaker. The rest has 
already been told. The mistake gave rise to much 
mirth, and all echoed Mr. Hubbard’s doleful observa- 
tion, that it was a little hard for a man to be arrested 


Nevertheless, an occasional track of human feet 
might be seen, at times, in the’sandy woods, and | fugitives remained in their hiding-place the whole 
now and then the track of a horse; but human | day succeeding, resuming their journey at night 


the darkness on, when four dusky forms might have 
been seen cautiously emerging from the pine thicket | portrayed story of thousands of similar incidents, 


perforate this country in every direction. Coming | between North and South. 


arms. By drawing closer to them we can ascertain 
by their conversation what are their motives for thus 
travelling in the night, and the apprehensions they 
have as to their safety. 

“Molly,” said the foremost one of the number, 
turning round and addressing the woman in a low 
voice; ‘‘do you tink dat you can stan it to go all de 


Hubbard quietly taking supper! He looked up as} way through wid us, and tote dat pickininny?” 


“Well,” said the woman, already wearied with 
carrying the child over the uneven road, “ dat ’pends 


stared back at him. For a moment not a word was | altogedder on sarcumstance; I tink I could do a’ 


most anyting for freedom ; and ole Molly would trab- 


“This is a somewhat unexpected pleasure. May I} bel long way jes for de sake of little Sam here.” 
ask what has procured me the honor of a visit at this 


“Tt’s jes de ’pinion of me,” said another of the 
party, named Joe, ‘dat dis is gwine to be a long, 
drefful long road to trabbel, and you'd better let me 
tote de pickininny little way.” Taking the child 
from the woman’s arms, the party proceeded on their 
way again for several miles, when the loud baying of 
a bloodhound behind them caused them to stop and 
listen for a moment, gathered together in a tiem- 
bling circle, and then, with hurried steps to journey 


ing more and more distinct, and finally so near that 
they could hear human voices urging on the savage 


Atter they first heard the baying of the hound be- 
hind them, not a word had been spoken by the party; 
but now that the danger had grown so appallingly 
near, the woman spoke in a despairing voice to Jue, 
who was still carrrying the child. 

“O Joe, we are lost now, sartin sure: ole Mars’r 
Trumbull has got his dog after us, and dey will take 
us all, and roast us ’live, sure as preachin’.”’ 

** Nebber you mind,” said the foremost of the party. 
“Tll tix dat ar animile all right—see ef I don’t. 
Here, Molly, and here, you, Joe, and you, Uncle 
John,” said he, addressing last an old, white-headed 
man, whom we have not before described, “ git into 
de bushes dar, quick, and I'll git in too, and den 
we’ll see purty soon how much dey is gwine to fool 


1 


At this the whole party crept into a dense clump of 
bushes a little way from the road, and sitting down as 
close together as possible, waited the approach of 
their pursuers. Had there been more than one 
bloodhound following them, their plan would have 
been a fruitless one, for as the bloodhound follows by 
scent, they would have been readily detected by keen 
instinct of the animals, and being surrounded by 
three or four such animals would have given them a 
poor chance for defence. But they were well aware 
that there was only one of the bloodthirsty brutes 
following them, and their plan of action was as feasi- 
ble a one as could have been conceived. 

They had scarcely got well hidden in the clump of 
bushes, before the baying of the hound grew very 
plain, and they could actually hear the tramp of 
horses’ feet following, accompanied by the shouts of 
*| the riders. 

“Now,” said Pete, drawing a large knife from the 
belt he wore, and standing in a stooping posture be- 
tween the party and the road, “jis you keep quiet, 


Tue last beams of the setting sun were lingering | and keep de pickininny still, and dat dog’s days Il be 
on the tops of the pines that formed a vast wilder- | shorter dan he spoke for.” 
ness of that country lying south of the Rappahannock 
River, opposite Fredericksburg and Falmouth, and} woods where the party entered, and stopping sud- 
extending over a vast tract lying between these | denly, as it scented their track in another direction, 
places and the Potomac River, diversified, however, | gave a long, peculiar howl, and darted with a fierce 
by an occasional desolate-looking plantation, a mis- | growl, and eyes that fairly gleamed, directly at the 
erable-looking hovel, the abode of some negro or poor | throat of Pete, who, however, held his ground, and 
white person, and the deserted camp grounds of the | just as the savage animal got within his reach, 


Meantime the hound had reached the point in the 


e| grasped its throat with his left hand, and with the 


victories over General Lee, and drive him to seek | other plunged the long kyife five or six times into 


the heart of the dog, killing it so suddenly that those 


At the time our sketch opens, it was growing late | pursuing did not hear the struggle. 
in the autumn of 1864; a force of the Union army 
under General Sheridan, lay in the Shenandoah Val- | the little party of fugitives could hear and see three 
ley, where they were preparing to erect winter quar- | horsemen riding past their place of concealment. 
ters; but-the section of country first mentioned to | ‘hey appeared at a loss to know what had become of 


Remaining perfectly quiet in their hiding-place, 


0 | the dog, but darkness threw such an impenetrable 


sound falling upon the ear, by day or night, except | veil over our fugitives, that, although the horsemen 
the occasional voice of a piping bird, or the wail of | passed and repassed the spot several times during 


the night, they were not discovered. 
Not daring to venture forth in the light of day, the 


e | again, and by lying concealed during day and toiling 
a| on their weary way for forty-seven nights, exposed to 


hunter after fugitive slaves. During the period of | everything in the shape of danger and privation, 
time here mentioned, many of the slaves on the/| they at last reached the Union lines in the Shenan- 
plantations below, in the counties of King George, | doah Valley, and were safe from persecution and 
Westmoreland, Lancaster, and Richmond, would es- | free from the bonds of servitude. 


a Their sufferings can well be imagined, from the 


long Journey through this country to the mountains, | fact that before their journey was accomplished, 
would often find their way safely into the lines of | winter had set in, and at the time they reached the 
General Sheridan’s army in the valley; but those | Union lines the snow lay on the ground over a foot 
who succeeded in their undertaking generally pre-| deep. They subsisted in various ways, but mustly 
sented a woe-begone aspect, having travelled on foot | from depredations they made on the poultry barns 


of plantations along the way, cooking it wherever 
y | they could build a fire with safety, or eating it raw, 
g| when fire was out of the question. 

This is no tale of fiction; it is merely a truthfully 


h | which have occurred since the outbreak of the war 





1 
551 
| forth one by one, and peering cautiously in every di- 
| rection, to ascertain that no lurking eyes were upon 
them, they at last turned westward, and keeping 
| close to the thicket, on the shadiest side of the road, 
| they journeyed noiselessly on, casting furtive glances 
behind them, now and then, as though apprelie) sive 
of pursuit. 
A closer look at these persons will enable us to 
discover that they are negroes: three of them men, 
and the fourth a woman carrying an infant in her 
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THE FOREST RANGER: OR, THE GOLD SEEKERS OF 
Mexico. A Tale of Wild Adventure. By Dr. J. 
B. Williams. Ten Hlustrations. Published by El- 
liott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street. Price, 
25 cents. 
This is one of the most thrilling tales that has been 

issued from the press for some months. The scene is 

laid in Mexico, and the parties who are brought be- 
fore the reader are adventurers, seekers for gold, love 
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LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

During the summer we have had some experience 
in the country. We found time to steal away from 
the city’s noise, heat and confusion, and find rest in 
a quiet New England farmhouse, and there we learn- 
ed some practical lessons of a farmer’s life. We liked 
it. It was pleasant to rise early in the morning and 
inhale the fresh air, which swept down from high 
mountains and gathered fragrance from the fertile 
meadows, green with blooming clover and waving 
corn. It was agreeable to sit down to the breakfast 
table, and see before vou such cream and fresh but- 
ter; but it was not pleasant to know that the staple 
dish for the matutinal meal consisted of fried pork 
and gravy. To be sure, you are not compelled to eat 
of the compound, but you wonder if it is productive 
of scrofula, and if it has a tendency to keep the family 
thin in flesh. Is there any reason why farmers 
should use the flesh of swine to the exclusion of more 
wholesome diet? Ask a farmer such a question, and 
he will tell you that he don’t care for fresh meat, or 


ens, fruit, vegetables, milk, and other sources from 
which they can draw their food, close at hand, and 


know that such garden stuff will come along in time, 


their fields of corn and potatoes, looking for gain, and 
neglecting their health. 

But it is pleasant living onafarm. You get up 
early in the morning, and retire early at night. You 
can’t sleep mornings as you do in the city; the flies 
wont let you; they dive at your nose, at your eyes, 
at your toes, if you expose them, and sting until you 
are glad to compromise by “turning out,” and mak- 
ing a hasty toilet. No effort is made in hundreds 
of farmhouses to keep flies from the rooms; doors 
and windows are thrown open to admit the air and 
insects at the same time. A tritling expense would 
keep the premises clear of flies; but the farmer has 
no time to attend to such matters, and if his wife is 
particular, and persists in fighting them, she obtains 
the reputation of being a fussy old maid, afraid of a 
fly. Most women, even if they are marrie1, don’t 
like to be called old maids; but there are a few who 
care more for comfort than they do for epithets, and 
so keep their houses clear of insects. 

It is an agreeable sight to visit the meadows and 
see the men swinging their heavy scythes, but it 
is not a pleasant occupation for a person accustomed 
to lighter labor. After mowing a few rods, running 
the point of the scythe into the ground, chopping off 
a portion of a rock or two, city people are apt to vote 
in favor of mowing machines, which cut down an 
acre of grass almost while you are grinding the 
instrument which you have dulled. 

There is no class of men who study interest as 
farmers do. Even the banker, with all his close cal- 
culation, is not superior to the farmer on the subject 
of interest. ‘Why don’t you purchase that narrow 
strip of meadow?” we inquired of a young farmer, 
whose land adjoined the piece alluded to. “ Because 
I couldn’t raise enough on it to pay the interest of 
my money and taxes,” was the prompt reply. 

He had figured on that land, and much as he 
wanted it, was determined not to sacritice money for 
the sake of possession. How many citizens of Boston 
would have hesitated in that manner? And yetonly 
by such figuring do New England farmers exist. 
More is the pity, for they work hard for their money. 

GREEDY HErRs.—The Springfield Union tells of a 
wealthy old man put into an insane asylum because 
he exhibited no haste to die and bequeath his 
property. 





SAYING THINGS.—We oftener say things because 
we can say them well than because they are sound 
and reasonable. 








Wispom.—Experience is the father, and memory 
the mother of wisdom. 








that it is expensive and difficult to obtain. Granted, | @ 8ttaw hat and blue ribbon, the only ornaments vis- 
but still he has resources which those in the city | ible about her being an exceedingly pretty pair of 
know nothing of, except through the medium of a | Crystal ear-rings in the form of bells. In Cornwall, 
market. The cultivators of the soil have eggs, chick- | the royal party explored a mine—a really formidable 


at first cost; yet there is not one farmer in ten who bed of the Atlantic, into which, in some parts, the 
makes a special effort for early peas and beans. They old miners have actually worked, so that the holes 


and so turn their attention to the staple crops—to | SPondent:—“ Fancy Wales and wife—the first in a 


and excit t. The book contains ten illustrations, 
and will be sent, post-paid, on the receipt of twenty- 
Jive cents. 
THE NOVICE: OR, MOTHER CHURCH THWARTED. 

By Jane G. Austin. Published by Elliott, Thomes 

& Talbot, 63 Congress street. Price, 10 cents. 

Here is a book that contains one hundred pages of 
reading matter, and yet it is sold for the low price of 
ten cents. The story is a singular and interesting 
one, full of strange scenes and stirring incidents. It 
is having a large sale. We will send the book on the 
receipt of ten cents. 


WISE PROVERBS. 

Some falls are the means the happier to arise. 

The surest prophesying is after the event. 

It’s a good divine that follows his own instructions. 

He that has a great nose, thinks that everybody 
is speaking of it. 

Who stumbles twice over the same stone deserves 
a broken shin. 

He who would stop every man’s mouth, must have 
a great deal of meal. 

He that defers his charity till he is dead, is rather 
liberal of another man’s than his own. 

Excuse is Lie’s step-sister. 

There must be falls, the rising again is all. 

That is wisdom which is wisdom in the end. 

Hope is a good sauce, but a light dish. 

Carry a looking-glass inside of yourself as well as 
outside. 

Look within, then look without. 

You'll know mankind all round about. 

The barber was asked what he saw at court. “The 
king was ill-shaven,” quoth he. 


DOWN THE MINES. 


During her recent tour, the Princess of Wales was 
habited in a simple and becoming yacht dress, with 








pit one hundred and eighty fathoms deep, and ex- 
tending more than three hundred fathoms under the 


through the rock have to be plugged. Says a corre- 


suit of cricketer-like white flannel, a stiff billy-cook 
and a candle stuck in front of it—the latter in a long 
white flannel cloak, daintily trimmed with blue, and 
a jaunty little hat, fashioned somewhat on the 
ininer’s model—deep down in the bowels of the earth 
listening to the thunderous swash of the rolling 
waves and the grinding and crashing of the stones 
and boulders overhead.” 





A NEW SPECIES OF FowL.—A gigantic barnyard 
fowl called the Begum Gayusa has been introduced 
into Scotland from Central India. The male is thirty 
inches high, and appears like the Shanghae, except 
that on the head a couple of minute horns rise, in- 
stead of a comb, from a heavy base which projects 
some distance along the upper side of the bill. The 
wattles are also larger and fuller. The chickens of 
this kind of fowl, it is reported, grow to the weight of 
eight pounds at seven and eight months old—of 
course including the drumsticks. 





A BooK THAT WILL INTEREST EVERY ONE.—We 
see that Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the enterprising 
publishers, have announced to publish on the 15th of 
September, a thrilling and exciting work, called ‘4 
Yankee’s Adventures in Australia.” It is to be hand- 
somely illustrated, and printed on white paper and 
clear type. Those who read the “Gold Hunters: or, 
Adventures in Australia,” which had an immense 
sale, will be eager to peruse this new work by the 
same author. 





LITERAL RENDERING.—A Chinese boy, who was 
learning English, coming across the passage in his 
Testament, ‘‘ We have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced,” rendered it thus:—‘‘ We have toot, toot 
to you, what’s the matter you no jump?” ~ 





RESPECT FOR ROYALTY.—Some mischievous per- 
sons destroyed the telegraph wire erected exclusively 
for the use of Queen Victoria during her residence at 
Balmoral, for the transmission of messages between 
London and the Highlands. 





BriGutT.—A Philadelphia merchant placed $32,000 
in 7-308 and 5-20s in an old rubbish-box in his store 
for safe keeping. The rubbish was emptied, and the 
bonds either lost or stolen, the merchant is in a 
quandary to decide which. 
_—— 

ANGER.—A noble anger at wrong makes all our 
softer feelings warmer, as a warm climate adds 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER, 


TUNES,” by George L. Aiken. 


“THE GOVERNESS,” by Mrs. P. H. Phelps. 
“A SOBER ROMANCE,” by J. Augustus Howard. 


Bancroft Griftith. 
“Rutn’s CAMPAIGN,” by Barbara Broome. 


Colburn. 
tale, by John M, Loveland. 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 
terworth. 
Seymour. 
“Goop Nieut,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 
“THE DYING ROSE,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 


* Room FoR ALL,” by B. C. Leech, 
* RETROSPECTION,” by Cousin Claude, 





ESCAPING FROM A DILEMMA. 


him in a matter which, she alleged, was causing he 


she refused me!” 





The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: | innocence, so like the merry face of childhood, that 
“Wy.pe HARDINGE—HIS LOVES AND H1s For- | they have a large place in our best affections. They 


‘ HEARTHSTONE TALES,” by Charles Cutterfield. 


“ From DIxig TO Nassav: or, Among the Block- te or 


| SWEET FLOWERS. 


| Tt is because flowers are such lovely emblems of 


ever remind us of our days of boyhood and buoyancy; 
when Nature, our fond mother, sat upon the bills, 
clapping her hands with joy, and giving us all the 
earth, with the landscape and rocks, and hills and 


“OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” compiled by Geo. forests, for our school and playground; when the 


young soul was just fresh from its home in heaven, 
and not yet corrupted and detiled by a cold, callous 


“ BIOGRAPHIOAL PoRTFOUIO,” by Jeremiah and calculating world; when quiet nooks enclosed us 


with their greenness, and we found companions in 


“CAUGHT IN THE TOILS,” a thrilling European the wild bee, and the morning breezes, and in every- 


thing which wore the impress of beauty, whether 
i i te; when all things were clothed 
with beauty, and were worshiped with a veneration 





“SKETCHES BY THE SEASIDE,” by Hezekiah But- beyond utterance; when each leaf and flower was a 


palace of sweet sights and scents, and the bending 


“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. boughs were woven into fairy bowers of enchant- 


ment, and touched us with heaven’s own glorious 
sunshine; when we picked up lessons of love and de- 
light by river-sides, by brooks, and hawthorn paths, 
in quiet glens and in green fields, and inhaled from 
every passing breeze health, intelligence and joy; 
when all things grew and expanded into broad and 
living hope, calm, lavely, promising and serene, as a 
bright vision by a sick man’s bed. And then, too, 


In England, a member of parliament, who owned | the holy memories which they embalm in their fulded 
extensive estates, and possessed considerable personal | buds and undewed chalices—memories fraught with 
celebrity, was spending a few days at the residence | sorrow, but not less welcome to our hearts. Tender 
of a noble family. There were several interesting | recoll 
and accomplished young ladies in the family, to | green repose in the ivied churchyard, though far 
whom the honorable member, as in duty bound, | divided from us by a gulf of worldly cares and sordid 
showed every attention. Just as he was about to | interests, no longer controlling our actions with a 
take leave, the nobleman’s wife proceeded to consult | judicious watchfulness and care, no longer checking 


ions, perct 





, of parents now sleeping in 


r | US as we are about to pluck the fatal weeds of folly, 


no little distress. “It is reported,” said the countess, | and to inhale the breath of the sinful blossoms which 
“that you are to marry my daughter L—, and what | pleasure scatters in our path—beautiful and fragrant, 
shall we do? What shall we say about 1t?”—‘O,” | but fraught with the bane of misery—luring us to 
quietly responded the considerate M. P., “just say | tarry in voluptuous bowers, and steep our souls in 


sensual delights, where repentance and self-reproach 
for precious time thus squandered and irrevocably 


A DESPERATE Frx.—The South Eastern Gazette, | lost come upon us as a reward, and give, in return for 


recently had a difficulty with her lover, and attempt- 
ed to commit suicide by jumping from a precipice on 


England, reports that a young woman named Stevens | €Xcess of light, a maddening despair and blindness. 





A SMART WOMAN.—There is a woman at Erie, Pa., 
the coast, nearly six hundred feet high. She made | whom an editor was recently astonished to tind 
the fearful leap from the top of the cliff, but her | talked as “ pertly” upon oil and oil wells as any per- 
crinoline caught in the shrubbery growing out trom | son of the opposite sex. She had sites for sale of any 





let down from the top by a rope. 








Orleans. 





gentleman who differed from him in politics, and 


beef, which was enough fortwo men. His lordship, 
being very hungry, finished it, with the aid of some 
Scotch whiskey, and the gentieman appeared before 
the hustings on the day of nomination, with the piece 
of bone in his hand, to show the way in which he had 
stuffed his candidate. 








A MARRIAGE ON THE TAPIS.—The Princess Hele- 
na has been married at least a dozen times by the 
continental papers. The Hague correspondent of the 
Europe says that the Prince of Orange has gone to 
London again, and believes he is set out upon an in- 
teresting errand. The queen of the Netherlands is 
said to be very desirous of the match, and to see her 
son ‘“‘range”’ himself. The Europe adds that the 
prince decidedly wants “ranging.” 





PROFIT ON STRAWBERRIES.—From the single 
county of Bergen, New Jersey, there were sent to 
the New York market 4,500,000 baskets of strawber- 
ries last season. At the average rate of tive cents 
per basket, the value of these would be $225,000. The 
protit made is about fifty per cent. 

INGENIOUS.—At a national Russian exhibition of 
industry just opened in Moscow, one of the curiosi- 
ties, among the fifleen thousand articles displayed, is 
a large portrait of Peter the Great, made up of many- 
colored lucifer matches. It is contributed by a War- 
saw firm. 








TRUE.—An analyzing dame reports that “she had 
heard of but one old woman who kissed her cow, but 
she knows of many thousands of young ones who 
have kissed very great calves.” 





REASON.—Men often attempt, by the light of rea- 
son, to discover the mysteries of eternity. They 





strength to poisons and spices. 


might as well hold up a candle to see the stars. 


AN ENGLISH ELEcTION StoRY.—Among the Eng- 
lish election stories is one of the ‘‘excellent pluck” | usual composition. 
of Lord Duncan. His lordship was at the house of a | each been married three times, and have had chil- 


the rocks at a point about one hundred feet from the | desirable promise—was quite indifferent about trad- 
top. Here the poor woman hung suspended the | ing—asked a good royalty, ranging from three-six- 
greater part of the day, making frantic efforts to tear | teenths to one-quarter—had interests which she con- 
herself loose and complete the work of self-destruc- | sidered worth trom $50,000 to $100,000—did not want 
tion. She was tinally rescued by her lover, who was | to marry—expected to open an oftice in New York 


soon—had no agents employed, transacted all her 
own business, and was ready to negotiate for any- 


O, MAN OF LITTLE FairH!—A French correspon- thing in the way of property, from a steam-engine to 
dent has a story that Hume the medium was lately | # State-house. 

requested by Louis Napoleon to put him in commu- 
nication with the spiritof Louis Philippe. To accom- i : " 
plish this the emperor followed the medium into a manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
dark room, which he had no sooner entered than he | be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
received a smart slap on the cheek. His faith in| 'S¢ it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
“spirit hands” was unfortunately weak, and he ac- | durable, keeping the F LAG always as good and clean 
cused Mr. Hume of committing the outrage, and as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
summarily dismissed him from the imperial presence, | et is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
in spite of all the lium’s pr tations that the |  42y page desired. We will supply them at this 
blow was given by the late head of the house of | fice for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 


0GF-SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 





upon the receipt of $1.25. 


Cur10U8.—There is a family in Detroit of quite un- 
The father and mother have 





dren by each marriage—and all are now living hap- 


who offered his vote, if he would finish a round of | pily together under one rvof—six sets of children, 
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SUMMER RAIN. ~ 
NS killed * 
BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. “Hp . 
Ses RTA press! 
Dark hang the rain clouds, hefor: 
Swift files the sparrow, hee a ; : 
Rustle the grasses in 
Among the white yarrow; bet ti 
Rumbles the thunder, a4 
The raindrops are falling, ee. . 
Birds in the woodland 1 
In terror are calling. to Eni oes , 
come 
Rushing and dashing, oH ee 
Fall the white showers, per 
Drenching the trees, killed 
And beating the flowers,— nad 
Drips the wall-speedwell, . o . 
Its blossoms a-twinkle, 80. 
Droops the acacia mont 
O'er the blue periwinkle. ‘ ars 
“ 
Deadening and darkening, @6en’ 
Rumbling and roaring, sacut! 
Glows the blue light, i: 
While the gray skies are pouring; sii 
Hushing all nature, I 
The storm has its riot, move 
Till rifts break in heaven; of it. © oo rire 
Then slowly comes quict. tell i 
“ y 
Soft the faint calls sh 
Of the wrens in the ash trees of hi 
Maketh sweet praise, pep 
With a chorus of moss-bees; 
Soon the woods ring— him- 
A-glistening and dripping; left bh 
Low the vlad kine, whe: 
Bees buzz—lambs are skipping. “ee 
like 
Tosses the speedwell, as 
In sunshine a-twinkle, “ax 
cars the acacia 
aa the blue periwinkle; ar? 
Elms sway their heads, 
Weighed down and bended, The hs 
Shake dry their green hair, “ 
And the rain storm has ended. beli: 
LOLOOOOS OOOO | out? rd 
Oe a aaa a byt 
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A THRILLING EUROPEAN TALE. wit! 





He leaned his elbow on the mantelpiece, and his 
head upon his hand, but did not reply. He seemed 
as if he scarcely heard her question. She came over 


arm round her, drew her to a sofa, and sat down. 


wounded officer of the Imperial Guard?” 
“ Yes.” 











into her face. 


80?” 





“You want to know about that German letter,” a 
he said. “Do you remember what I told you of the | ¢ 





n 
BY JOHN M. LOVELAND, “we 
Kean eed Ree 
E was gone; but the cover Ik 
of the letter lay in the window ay 4 
where he had let it drop. She 
sprang upon it and seized it ~~ suns 
eagerly. She turned it round Pe 
and round; but it told her aw _ 
nothing fresh, except that it 
bore an Anstrian postmark, erp 
not that of Vienna; but of a = ; 
town near the frontier. Her el : , 
suspicions held to the idea that Pa . 
it might contain news of her med 
father. Then, again, she ? 
thought, What news could it ¥ . 
be to make her husband look a 
as he looked at that instant of 
time, when his eyes met hers? = 
What could it be? He told her nothing. She saw | GY 
again and again that there were things he kept from 
her. Would he keep this two, and make her live on 
and on with that dread about her father at her heart 
which the letter had awakened? He was stirring in . 
the other room. She was pacing backwards and f 
forwards. She could hear, as she neared the wall oh 
that divided them, that he, too, was walking up and | Gi 
down impatiently. An hour passed away, she stole M 
to the door and listened. He had stopped walking, | er 
and all was still. She knocked, but got mo answer; | as 
then she crept away and waited. In half an hour | pa 
more she went back. She would pray him to let her | ca 
in this time—pray him on her knees to set her hor- | it ; 
rible suspense at rest. But she did not need to beg 
for admittance, for he opened the door instantly. | afi 
He was much more composed than when he left her, | its 
although far from looking quite himself yet. There | to 
was @ moment's pause while he closed the door, and | 0) 
turned the key in the lock. Agnes was the first to - 
speak. vi 
“That letter. O, will you tell me? was it about | a 
my father?” 
“Your father! What puts such an idea in your | a 
head?” at 
“That is no answer to my question,” she said, im- | e 
patiently. ‘(1 know you do not tell me anything; Ir 
but will you tell me this? Is itabout my father? at 





i 
} fr: 
| br 


to him. Hé must have felt her approach, for as she 4 
drew near he raised his head, and then, putting his | t 


st: 





| be 
| at 


“Well, it is about him.” He paused, O, what a\w 
relief that it held no evil tidings of her father. It 
is of him,” he repeated, slowly, still looking fixedly y 


“What of him? What was it that horrified you 4 





























| SWEET FLOWERS. 
id It is because flowers are such lovely emblems of 
innocence, so like the merry face of childhood, that 
a. | they have a large place in our best affections, They 
ever remind us of our days of boyhood and buoyancy ; 
, | When Nature, our fond mother, sat upon the hills, 
clapping her hands with joy, and giving us all the 
earth, with the landscape and rocks, and hills and 
forests, for our school and playground; when the 
young soul was just fresh from its home in heaven, 
and not yet corrupted and detiled by a cold, callous 
h | 8nd calculating world; when quiet nooks enclosed us 
with their greenness, and we found companions in 
n | the wild bee, and the morning breezes, and in every- 
thing which wore the impress of beauty, whether 
to imate or inanimate; when all things were clothed 
with beauty, and were worshiped with a veneration 
,- | beyond utterance; when each leaf and flower was a 
palace of sweet sights and scents, and the bending 
boughs were woven into fairy bowers of enchant- 
ment, and touched us with heaven’s own glorious 
sunshine; when we picked up lessons of love and de- 
light by river-sides, by brooks, and hawthorn paths, 
in quiet glens and in green fields, and inhaled from 
every passing breeze health, intelligence and joy; 
when all things grew and expanded into broad and 
living hope, calm, lavely, promising and serene, as a 
bright vision by a sick man’s bed. And then, too, 
d | the holy memories which they embalm in their folded 
1 | buds and undewed chalices—memories fraught with 
e | sorrow, but not less welcome to our hearts. Tender 
g | recollections, perchance, of parents now sleeping in 
o | green repose in the ivied churchyard, though far 
', | divided from us by a gulf of worldly cares and sordid 
0 | interests, no longer controlling our actions with a 
t | judicious watchfulness and care, no longer checking 
r | US as We are about to pluck the fatal weeds of folly, 
, | and to inhale the breath of the sinful blossoms which 
t | pleasure scatters in our path—beautiful and fragrant, 
but fraught with the bane of misery—luring us to 
y | tarry in voluptuous bowers, and steep our souls in 
sensual delights, where repentance and self-reproach 
for precious time thus squandered and irrevocably 
, | lost come upon us as a reward, and give, in return for 
: | excess of light, a maddening despair and blindness. 
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A SMART WOMAN.—There is a woman at Erie, Pa., 
whom an editor was recently astonished to tind 
talked as “‘ pertly ” upon oil and oil wells as any per- 
son of the opposite sex. She had sites for sale of any 
desirable promise—was quite indifferent about trad- 
ing—asked a good royalty, ranging from three-six- 
teenths to one-quarter—had interests which she con- 
sidered worth from $50,000 to $100,000—did not want 
to marry—expected to open an oftice in New York 
soon—had no agents employed, transacted all her 
own business, and. was ready to negotiate for any- 
thing in the way of property, from a steam-engine to 
a state-house, 





0@FSELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. 1t will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
oftice for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 

Curious.—There is a family in Detroit of quite un- 
usual composition. The father and mother have 
each been married three times, and have had chil- 
dren by each marriage—and all are now living hap- 
pily together under one roof—six sets of children. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUMMER RAIN. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


Dark hang the rain clouds, 

Swift flies the sparrow, 
Rustle the grasses 

Among the white yarrow; 
Rumbles the thunder, 

The raindrops are falling, 
Birds in the woodland 

In terror are calling. 


Rushing and dashing, 

Fall the white showers, 
Drenching the trees, 

And beating the flowers,— 
Drips the wall-speedwell, 

Its blossoms a-twinkle, 
Droops the acacia 

O‘er the blue periwinkle. 


Deadening and darkening, 
Rumbling and roaring, 
Glows the blue light, 
While the gray skies are pouring; 
Hushing all nature, 
‘The storm has its riot, 
Till rifts break in heaven; 
Then slowly comes quict. 


Soft the faint calls 

Of the wrens in the ash trees 
Maketh sweet praise, 

With a chorus of moss-bees; 
Soon the woods ring— 

A-glistening and dripping; 
Low the glad kine, 

Bees buzz—lambs are skipping. 


Tosses the speedwell, 
In sunshine a-twinkle, 
Rears the acacia 
O’er the blue periwinkle; 
Elms sway their heads, 
Weighed down and bended, 
Shake dry their green hair, 
And the rain storm has ended. 
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BY JOHN M. LOVELAND. 


E was gone; but the cover 
of the letter lay in the window 
where he had let it drop. She 
sprang upon it and seized it 
eagerly. She turned it round 
and round; but it told her 
nothing fresh, except that it 
bore an Austrian postmark, 
not that of Vienna; but of a 
town near the frontier. Her 
suspicions held to the idea that 
it might contain news of her 
father. Then, again, she 
thought, What news could it 
be to make her husband look 
as he looked at that instant of 
time, when his eyes met hers? 
What could it be? He told her nothing. She saw 
again and again that there were things he kept from 
her. Would he keep this too, and make her live on 
and on with that dread about her father at her heart 
which the letter had awakened? He was stirring in 
the other room. She was pacing backwards and 
forwards. She could hear, as she neared the wall 
that divided them, that he, too, was walking up and 
down impatiently. An hour passed away, she stole 
to the door and listened. He had stopped walking, 
and all was still. She knocked, but got no answer; 
then she crept away and waited. In half an hour 
more she went back. She would pray him to let her 
in this time—pray him on her knees to set her hor- 
rible suspense at rest. But she did not need to beg 
for admittance, for he opened the door instantly. 
He was much more composed than when he left her, 
although far from looking quite himself yet. There 
was @ moment’s pause while he closed the door, and 
turned the key in the lock. Agnes was the first to 
speak, 

“That letter. O, will you tell me? was it about 
my father?” 

“Your father! What puts such an idea in your 
head?” 

“That is no answer to my question,” she said, im- 
patiently. “I know you do not tell me anything; 
but will you tell me this? Is itabout my father?” 

He leaned his elbow on the mantelpiece, and his 
head upon his hand, but did not reply. He seemed 
as if he scarcely heard her question. She came over 
to him. He must have felt her approach, for as she 
drew near he raised his head, and then, putting his 
arm round her, drew her to a sofa, and sat down. 

“You want to know about that German letter,” 
he said. ‘Do you remember what I told you of the 
wounded oflicer of the Imperial Guard?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, it isabout him.” He paused. O, what a 
relief that it held no evil tidings of her father. ‘ It 
is of him,” he repeated, slowly, still looking fixedly 
into her face. 





killed him!” 


* He is dead.” 
She gave a stifled cry, and sprang to her feet. 
“O George!” she exclaimed. ‘And you have 


‘‘Hush,” he said, catching her hands firmly, and 
pressing her again into her seat, as he had once 
before on the memorable night that he had borne 
her away trom Vienna. ‘ Hush,” he said again. 
“ You must not call me by that name, or any other, 
but the one I am known by here.” 

“Is there danger? Ought we to leave this place?” 
“T hope not; but I have no money. I must write 
to England for a remittance from my agent, if none 
come to-morrow.” 

‘Had we not better sell something—your watch 
and mine—anything? There must be danger, if you 
killed this man.” 

“LT did not kill him; you mistake. I never said 
so. Remember, it is months since I wounded him— 
months since you and I left Vienna; yet he is only 
dead now.” 

“‘T cannot understand it. Did he not die of the 
wound you gave him, after lingering all those 
months?” 

“He did; but it was through his own folly and 
impatience. He would travel before he was fit to 
move; so his wound broke out afresh, and he died 
of it. It is a sad, sad story, Agnes, dear. Shall I 
tell it to you?” 

“Yes, O yes!” 

She crept closer to him to listen, for the very tones 
of his voice seemed strange as he spoke. 

‘Well, this man had one that was very dear to 
him—as dear, and dearer, to him than his life—who 
left him suddenly alone, and went he could not tell 
where.” 

“0,” she said, with a cowering shudder, “ that was 
like me—so like me! Was it a woman?” 

“ Yes, his—” 

“ What?” she asked, eagerly, nervously laying her 
hand on his arm. 

“ His wife,” he said, after an instant’s hesitation. 
The answer seemed to relieve her, and he went on. 
“Well, he thought he had a trace, although I 
believe, wrongly, of this wandering woman. He set 
out in search of her, and so died, as I have told you, 
by the way.” 

** Did she go alone?” 

“No; she went with an Englishman, as you went 
with me.” 

‘© O, these English, husband mine! Surely it was 
with reason my father dreaded them.” 

He made no answer. 

“‘ Wiil you show me the letter? I should like to 
see it. Did 1 know this officer? Perhaps I did; for 
I know several of the Imperial Guard. What was his 
name?” 


destroyed. Look!” 

He pointed to the tray of a bronze inkstand, where 
there lay a little heap of dark ashes. 

“ May Heaven be merciful to him!” she murmured, 
crossing herself, and bending forward, with bowed 
head, as if in prayer. 

The room was still, very still, for several minutes. 
“We will not speak of this any more to-night,” 
she said, at length, when her prayer was ended. 
“ But, O, Iam so sorry for him! so sorry for him!” 
“Why?” he asked, speaking as if mechanically, 
for he scarcely heard what she said. 
“ Because he lost his wife, as my father lost his 
child; and because he, too, was one of the Imperial 
Guard.” 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VII. 
DEATH AT GRIFFIN’S COURT. 


SEPTEMBER was closing in, and the first breath of 
the October wind was beginning to whistle round 
Griffin’s Court. Walker was there, as usual, assisting 
Mr. Fleming to collect his rents. This visit of Walk- 
er’s had been a more lengthened one than ordinary, 
as the old man displayed a strange unwillingness to 
part with him; but at last urgent business, which 
called for his return to London, obliged him to bring 
it to a close. 

It was late on the night fixed for his departure— 
after ten, nearly eleven, perhaps—when, the last 
item of the accounts having been closed, Walker rose 
to leave. The remains of their scanty supper lay 
upon the table—a jug of poor beer, some hard-look- 
ing cheese and bread. They were not very tempting 
viands, or very strengthening either, fora man with 
a long journey before him. 

It was a walk of perhaps two miles to the village, 
and Walker, with his hat drawn down over his eyes, 
strode rapidly on. The night was fine, but rather 
cold, so that he needed the brisk walk to warm him. 
In little more than half an hour he found himself 
standing before the bar of the village alehouse, drink- 
ing a strongtumbler of brandy-and-water, the warm 
fnmes of which were pleasanter than the remem- 
brance of the cold, weak beer he had left at Griffin’s 
Court. In a few minutes more Griffin’s Court and 
the village were far behind him, and Walker was 
steaming away to London by the last train. 


Gritfin’s Court closed upon Walker, old Janet made 
her appearance in the library, peering in cautiously 
at first, and then entering when she saw the coast 
was clear. 

“Was it the hall door clappit?” she asked. ‘Is 
your mon gone?” 

“Yes, and somehow I had rather he had not gone 





“What of him? What was it that horrified you 





i 80?” 


away to-night. I feel very lonely after him.” 


“ His name I must not tell you, and the letter is | tuously; ‘“‘ much he kens aboot talk. And ye stood 


In the meantime, as soon as the hall door of| crowd of summer visitors had all left, and betaken 


she said, producing a dish, which until then was 
covered by her apron; and added, in a confidential 
undertone, ‘‘Here’s a wee bit beefsteak for your 
supper, as yer “lone. It’ll do ye gude.” 

“No, no; I have had my supper already. You are 
very wasteful, Janet.” 

“Wastefu’!”? she repeated, indignantly, as she 
laid the dish before her master; ‘‘ wastefu’, indeed! 
and I saved it at dinner-time by jist whipping it up 
frae before yon mon as he was ganging to mak’ off 
wi’ it. Ugh! he’d eat the dish out of a house!” 
and she pushed the disputed steak on her master’s 
plate, making him eat it, whether he would or not. 
“It’s not bad,” he said, when he had done, and 
had drank off a glass of ale. “I believe I was hun- 
gry, afterall. The night is cold, Janet, isit not? I 
suppose it’s that has given me an appetite.” 

“Cauld! ye may say that. It’s a bad winter we 
are like to hae. And sica fire for sic a night!” she 
added, beginning to replenish the failing fire more 
liberally than Fleming wished. ‘1’m thinking, if 
we gang on this way, I’ll be dead before Christmas 
with rheumatism; it’s racking my bones already.” 
“Ay, grumble on!” he muttered, although it was 
a privilege he extended to her, as, through all her 
growling and complaining, she was, to do her justice, 
faithful and anxious on his behalf. ‘ You are al- 
ways grumbling; and if you die, I’ll look out for 
some one with a better temper, for 1 think it’s you 
that turned the beer sour.” 

“Na, it was no’ me; it was the thunder. O, ye 
needna be laughing at me. It’s sma’ thanks we get 
for our goodness in this world. There’s nae sic 
thing as gratitude. Yeseem in mighty good humor 
this evening,” she added, as Fleming looked up at 
her with his muttered laugh. 

“Never mind, Janet; you'll have a laugh by-and- 
by. Iam going to get a husband to take care of you 
when I am gone. What would you say to Walker, 
now? He would be husband and son in one.” 

**T want nae husband; so he had better not join in 
jokes again me. And as for sons, I had twa fine, 
tall fellows, well-made and straight—not broad, 
sloughing bogies like yon mon. Aweel, they are 
baith gone; they went as sogers to the wars, and 
deed there.” 

Fleming gave a chuckling laugh. 

“You wont have Walker, then; he'll be sorry to 
hear that when he comes back to Griffin’s Court. 
Do you know what he says of you?” 

“IT dinna ken, and I dinna care,” she replied, all 
the time dying to hear it. “I hope it’s truth, that’s 
a’; but I doubt it.” 

“Truth!—it’s truth, I am sure of that myself. 
He says you talk as much as three Scotchwomen.” 
And Fleming drew his lips apart with a grim smile. 
“Ay, the dour creature!” she said, contemp- 


by, I'll engage, and let him abuse me. Three 
Scotchwomen! Are ye na Scotch yersel’?” 

‘“‘ My father was, I believe; but I was apprenticed 
in London, and lived there ever since.” 

“Ye ought to be Scotch to the backbane. The 
Flemings of Cragie were aye guide fulk; not ower 
grand or greet, but gude folk, naetheless. They were 
acarefu’ people, too; but you are more carefu’ than 
ony 0’ them.” 

“ There, get off to bed; that supper has made me 
fit for work, and I’l] just sit up an hour or so, till I 
finish these books. There, gang awa to bed, woman, 
and tak’ these things wi’ ye. Ye see I hae nae for- 
gotten the auld tongue yet,” he said, with a broad 
Scotch accent; and then he added, in his usual tone, 
rubbing his hands and chuckling, as the woman went, 
“These books, I must tinish them before I sleep. I 
am strong and healthy yet, and fit for work for many 
a day to come.” 

The night turned out a stormy one. The loud 
wind rattled the windows and roared down the wide 
chimneys of Griffin’s Court; and when old Janet 
opened the shutters, in the early morning, a scattered 
crowd of fallen leaves met her eye. 

“A rough October we are like to hae,” she mut- 
tered, as she descended the stairs, and prepared to 
light the fires for theday.” The materials tor the pur- 
pose were not over-generously dispensed at Griffin’s 
Court; so after putting the smallest allowance of coal 
inthe kitchen grate that would by any possibility 
boil a kettle, she proceeded to the library, and was 
startled to tind Mr. Fleming still seated by the table, 
on which lay his books and the scanty remnants of 
the last night’s repast. His arms leaned forward on 
one of his ledgers, and his head rested on them. He 
must have slept there all night, the woman thought, 
as she drew near. Her step did not disturb him. 
Calmly he slept, very calmly, and soundly, too. 
Do not fear to wake him; the beating of a thousand 
drums would not rouse him now. One hand lay over 
the elbow of the other arm. She touched it, and 
turned away in horror, as its stony coldness revealed 
the truth. The master of Griffin’s Court was dead! 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SHADOW OF THE FUTURE. 
OcToBER had set in cheerlessly in Paris. The 


themselves homeward for the winter; but Agnes and 
her husband still remained in their old quarters in 
the Champs Elysees. Nothing further had trans- 


The fire was crackling pleasantly, the wood spitting 
and blazing, sending out shooting sparks and tongues 
of fiery flame, which prevented the room falling into 
the shadow of the gathering twilight, and at the 
same time threw a bright light over the husband and 
wife who sat before it. 

Villeret was looking into the fire, apparently 
watching the leaping sparks as they fell, and then 
died away into white ashes; while Agnes toyed with 
a pretty musical-box—a newly-presented gift from 
her husband. She drew her tingers over the polished 
tortoise-shell cover, which took a hundred colors in 
the brilliant firelight, and then peeped into the case 
with a prying, serious scrutiny, as if she were en- 
deavoring to trace its mechanism. 

“Ab,1 will make it speak,” she murmured; “ for 
it can talk to me of Germany!” 

She took the tiny key, and applied it to the box. 
She tried to turn it, but in vain. 

“George, Lam spoiling it. How isitdone? Will 
you wind it for me?” she said, appealingly. 

He took the box from her with one hand, passing 
the other caressingly over her shining hair. 


“T think it is I who must make it speak,” he said, 
smiling down at her as he spoke. 

She laughed back his smile. 

“J thought you were going to scold me for calling 
you George; but 1 like it so much better than any 
other name, that I can scarcely help it.” 

“0, call me what you like; I don’t mind now.” 
He drew away his hand from her head, and began 
winding up the box, while she bent forward to watch 
him. The key went round merrily this time, and the 
works began to move. 

‘*How did you do it?” she asked, wonderingly; 
“you must show me.” 

‘You were turning it the wrong way. See, the 
key should go thus—” 

“O, L see now.” 

‘ Well, you must be careful, or you may break it. 
Such delicate things are easily shattered. I am 
afraid you area heedless girl, Agnes.” He smiled. 
and then added, “ Girl—1 always tind myself think- 
ing you a girl, in toial forgetfulness ot your matronly 
dignity.” 

He had given her the box, which she laid on a table 
beside her, listening with childish pleasure to the 
tinkling music. Yes, he was right; girl was the 
fittest word for one over whose head summer was 
scarcely flushing yet. 

‘Hush! listen!” she said, eagerly. ‘Do you 
recognize ‘ Lurei?’ It almost seems to speak ;” and 
she sang the plaintive words of the song in a sweet, 
low voice. 

“A note for monsieur.” 

Agnes ceased singing, and they both turned and 
looked towards the door. There stood Wilhelm, his 
dark, glittering eyes turning with restless scrutiny 
from his master to his mistress. 

“A note fur monsieur,” he repeated, in his smooth 
tones, which would have been just as calm had he 
said, ‘‘A gendarme to arrest monsieur.” 

Villeret rose and took the paper trom him. Then 
he passed out, and closed the door after him. 

“What was it? Nothing of any consequence,” 
Agnes thought. She had not seen any one near the 
door but Wilhelm. She had never observed that a 
man in uniform stood behind him, from whose hand 
that note had been received, which he had passed on 
to his master. So she sat quietly there, gazing at the 
red firelight, and catching up the broken thread of 
her song. 

Five minutes, ten minutes passed away. The 
musical box had struck up a new air, and Agnes sat 
beating time to it lightly with her foot on the soft 
carpet. A hand was laid on her shoulder, a hand 
whose touch was familiar, and turning round, she 
met her husband’s eye. 

What is it?” 

She saw ina momcnt there was something wrong 
from the shocked expression of his face. Not the 
same startled, horvified look it wore the night he got 
that German letter; but as if he had received intel- 
ligence which had come upon him with painful 
surprise. 

“I have news from England, Agnes; sudden 
business, which wii! oblige me to go there instantly. 
Will you be afraid to remain here alone for a little 
while?” 

“Cannot you take me with you? O, take me with 
you!” she pleaded, laying her hand on his, as he sat 
down by her side. 

“T cannot; it is impossib) The busi is sud- 
den and urgent. I must go alone, and at once.” 

“ How did you hear it?” 

“By a telegram. That was the note Wilhelm 
handed me at the door.” 

A startled fear shot across her mind. 

“Is it about that Austrian officer? Will you be 
safe nowhere but in England?” 

He hesitated a moment. Should he say “ Yes,” 
and so stifle all further inquiries? But, after an 
instant’s thought, he said “‘ No.” 

“Why wont you tell me whatitis? Surely I ought 
to share your anxieties.” 

“T am not anxious. Itisa matter so settled that 
anxiety cannot touch or alter it.” 

‘What is it? O George, tell me! It is something 
terrible—I know it is.” 

“a Agnes, ! I have told you 











pired regarding the Austrian officer, and the gloom 
the occurrence had thrown over Agnes had vanished. 
Villeret himself was, perhaps, alittle more silent and 
thoughtful than he had been previously; but even 
he was beginning to recover himself, and in a fort- 





“Ye hadna had much time to feel lonely yet,” 


night the matter was almost forgotten. 


allI will tell you now. I cannot wait a moment; 

| precious time is slipping away in this idle talk. Go 

| and put a few things—just a few things—in a travel- 

| ling-bag. I shall not be long away; but be quick,” 
he said, impatiently. ° 

| “Are you going to-night?” 
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the bag in her hand. 
the table as she entered. 


“This is all I can spare now, butI will send you a 


remittance from London.” 


She made no answer, but he did not appear to 


observe her silence, and drawing out his watch, 

added, hurriedly : 

“T have not a moment to lose. 
and say good-by.” 

Agnes stepped back towards the door. 

“No, no; not yet. You must tell me what this 
news is; I have a right to know. You would not 
surely leave me pining under an anxiety you can 
relieve?” 

“Tt is a thing with which you have nothing to 
do,” he said. ‘It is entirely between me and my 
father.” 

“Has he heard anything?” she asked. 
angry with you?” 

‘*He has heard nothing—he is not angry. Now 
let me go.” 

He went up to her, and attempted to pass; but 
she still barred his exit, holding his travelling-bag in 
her hand, 

“One question more. 
he ill?” 

The muscles of his mouth worked nervously, and 
his eye fell for a moment before hers. 

“Ts he ill?” she repeated again. 

“No!” he said, firmly. 

“T understand it now,” she said, her face flushing 
with the sudden thought, and then growing pale 
again. “ You said anxiety could not touch or alter 
it, so he is not ill, but he is dead!” 

“Stand back, I tell you!” he exclaimed, his fore- 
head crimsoning with anger. 

She appeared frightened at his frowning look, and 
stood aside as desired, leaving the doorway free; but, 
as was often the case with him, his anger subsided 
as suddenly as it rose. Her eyes were filling with 
tears. 

“TI am sorry I angered you; but I get so vexed 
when you keep things from me,” she said, apolo- 
getically. 

“There, say no more about it; but let me go. 
You will scarcely have time to miss me, I shall be 
back again so soon.” 

He kissed her, and taking the travelling-bag in his 
hand, passed out of the room and down the stairs. 
In the hall he met Wilhelm. 

“ You took up that telegram when I dropped it on 
the landing?” he inquired. 

The man nodded. 

“You read it?” 

The man nodded again. There were only a few 
words, and he had caught their sense in the instant 
it took him to give the paper to his master, from 
whose hand it had fallen unknowingly, in the first 
shock of the intelligence it contained. 

“Very well. Remember, if any questions are 
asked you by your mistress, you are to say you know 
nothing about it. She is delicate in health, and 
nervous, and I do not want toalarm her. Do you 
comprehend?” 

** Yes, monsieur.” 

“Then only one word more. You must be careful 
to keep English papers from her until I return. She 
might learn the contents of the telegram from them, 
and she must not be alarmed during my absence. 
Be careful to keep it from Fanchette, too. You 
know, from experience at Avranches, what a bab- 
bler she is.” 

“ You need not fear,” the man answered. 
be discreet.” 

“Twill trust you, Wilhelm,” Villeret said; “and 
now give me my cloak.” 

The man obeyed, placing it round his master in 
silence, and then proceeded to put the travelling-bag 
in the conveyance which waited to take him to the 
train; and in a few minutes it was roiling away 
through the wet streets towards the station. Agnes 
stood in the window watching it until it was out of 
sight, and then turned away and rang the bell. Wil- 
helm answered it. 

“Come in, and close the door,” she said, as he stood 
with it open in his hand. ‘*Come near to me; I 
want to speak to you.” 

The man obeyed her, and approached the table. 

“You broughtr your master a telegram this even- 
ing?” she said, fixing her eyes on his face. 

“T did, madame,” he replied, respectfully; but 
all the time watching her as intently as she watched 
him. 

** Will you tell me, then,” she said, after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘‘ what that telegram contained?” 

“Did not ieur tell 1 | ie 
quietly. 

A flush stole to her cheek—she felt a twinge of 
shame at thus questioning her servant about her 
husband’s affairs; but she felt desperate, so she 
went on. 

“No; it was some bad news, I fear, which his 
anxiety, lest I should suffer uneasiness, made him 
conceal. But any suffering is better than suspense.” 

Her hand wandered amongst the golden coins, 
which still lay on the table. 

‘I will give you some of those,” she said, pushing 
them over to him, “if you will tell me. There, take 
them.” 

Wilhelm’s eye dwelt greedily on the oftered gold; 
but he dared not break faith with his master, whose 
favor was more valuable to him than his mistress’s. 


Kiss me, darling, 


“Ts he 


Has he sent for you? Is 


“Tshall 





he said, 


Ho threw some gold coins on 





“Ts this true?” she said. 


calm, respectful manner. 
“Then you may go.” 


drops fell heavily without, and the whirling wind 
dashed them against the window panes; the fire in 
the grate flickered, waned, and then died out en- 


| 554 
“Yes; I must catch the night train. Go—at once, | ‘but I never read the telegram, and my master told 
or I may lose it,” he added, impatiently. me nothing.” 
° She went at his bidding, and soon returned with She looked at him doubtfully. 
| 
| 


pretty German airs, and its tingling sounds ceased; 
but still Agnes lingered by the empty fireplace, with 
her head leaning upon her hand, all alone. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE NEW SQUIRE. 


S1x months had passed since old Mr. Fleming’s 
death, and June, in its early glory, was shining 
round Griffin’s Court. The day had been heavy and 
sultry, the hot sun penetrating even the leafiest shades 
of the park; but as evening closed in a cool breeze 
arose, sweeping with its light breath the scorched 
foliage of the trees, and wandering refreshingly over 
the grassy uplands of Mr. Fleming's beautiful home. 
The wide entrance gates stood open; a lady and gen- 
tleman on horseback stopped before them, and then, 
after an instant’s hesitation, trotted their horses 
through. 
The lady was young, and as all ladies ought to 
be, even if they are not, fair to look upon. Her 
brown hair, of which she had a profusion, was drawn 
off her face and woven into a multitude of plaits 
behind, which left the perfect contour of an exqui- 
sitely pretty profile clearly defined. Her complexion 
was not very fair, for although her skin was white 
as snow, the glow of dark blood, whick broke through 
the whiteness of her cheek, made it deeper than it 
would otherwise have been. The gentleman who 
accompanied her was some years her senior, five or 
six at all events. He had a handsome, pleasant face, 
deep blue eyes, and fair hair curling round his white 
but not very lofty temples. He bore the frank, free 
air about him that women are so apt to love; and 
judging by the joyousness of his laugh when he an- 
swered some merry sally of his companion, the world’s 
cares sat lightly on him yet. 
“See what a broad fine turf we have before us,” 
the lady said, pointing tothe park. ‘ Suppose we 
try whether your boasted Lancer or my little Snow- 
drop is the fleetest of foot?” 
She touched her horse lightly as she spoke, and 
darted off, followed by her companion. Away they 
rode, skirting the boundary wall, sometimes side 
by side, then one or other in advance, until the lady’s 
horse was the first to reach the broad gravel walk, 
whose wide sweep fronted the entrance to Griffin’s 
Court; then reining in her steed, she laughed back, 
in saucy triumph, a jest at her companion’s defeat. 
“You took an unfair advantage of me, Edith,” he 
said, in reply. ‘ You started away before you gave 
me time to think, which lost me my best chance.” 
“Poor Lancer!” she laughed again, not heeding 
the gentleman’s defence, as, putting forward her 
hand, she stroked the horse’s neck—* poor Lancer, 
how solemn you are! you are mourning your mas- 
ter’s defeat, are you? And your master is fretted 
and cross, while you are only sad and sorrowful.” 
She drew her hand away, and looking up into her 
companion’s face, laughed again. 

“Come, Ralph, confess yourself beaten and me vic- 
torious, and let us shake hands over my triumph?” 
Ralph laughed, and took the proffered hand, 
holding it longer, perhaps, than there seemed any 
need for, ere he parted with it again. 

‘Suppose we go home now quietly,” she suggested ; 
“TI will promise to ride no more races to-night, lest 
I beat you again. But first see how lovely this place 
looks now, when the sun is declining. Is it not very 
still, too, and very solitary? I wonder what the 
sombre owner of Griffin’s Court would say, if he were 
spirited into our paths, and saw a woman trespass- 
ing within his boundaries?” 

“ How-do you know he is sombre, Edith? Have 
you seen him? Perhaps he is a gallant admirer of 
all that is fair in womankind, and, as such, prepared, 
if you met him, to do you homage. I say, Edith,” 
he continued, suddenly, pointing with his riding- 
whip tothe house, ‘ what grand balls and endless 
dances we could have in that tine old pile! I wish 
Mr. Fleming would come here while I remain, and 
invite halfthe county to do honor to his arrival.” 

*O dear!” Edith said, with mock gravity. “ Would 
you have him face the horrible fate we country peo- 
ple have prepared fur him? Don’t you know that 
we want to marry him?” 

‘*No; [never heard anything of the kind,” Ralph 
replied, laughing, for her look of demure fun amused 
him. ‘ But tell me who wants to marry him?” 

**O, the whole of us ——shire girls—I, and every 
one of us. Surely there is not such a place as Griffin’s 
Court; and who would not take it, even with a 
trifling incumbrance? Mr. Fleming’s old Scotch 
housekeeper was most indignant, I hear, at people 
‘ca’ing on her maister with their dochters in the 
background, just as if he wanted purty faces and 
empty pockets.’ It was capital fun, wasit not? But 
on, Snowdrop, on! We must go home, for it’s too 
late to marry Mr. Fleming to-day, even if we met 
him, as it’s not orthodox, you know, after twelve 
o’clock.” 


“Quite true, madame,” he answered, in the same 


He went, as she desired, and she was left to soli- 
tude and her own thoughts. The pattering rain- 


tirely; the little musical-box ran through its list of 


park in a slanting direction, as if going towards the 
house. Edith recognized one of them at once as 
Walker, Mr. Fleming’s confidential agent; the other 
was a stranger to her. They were now out on the 
broad walk right in the path of the riders. Once re- 
moved from the shadow of the trees, Edith was able 
to obtain a better view of them, and it instantly 
occurred to her that Walker’s companion was none 
other than Mr. Fleming himself. The eyes of the 
two men were fixed on her and her friend. 
when they came close, touched his hat. 
in her horse. 


knew which to address. 
permission you gave me the other day, Mr. Walker, 


beauties of Griffin’s Court.” 

Walker leaned forward on a heavy stick he carried, 
and which he was rarely seen without. He looked 
for a moment at its knotted head, and then into the 
face of the lady. 

“It is Mr. Fleming who must give leave in future,” 
he muttered. ‘I suppose you did not know he was 
come home!” 

It was not a very gracious reply; but Walker’s 
was not a gracious nature, and the manner was in 
keeping with the man. Edith colored vividly, 
looking prettier than ever with the flush upon her 
face. 

“TY am sure I shall be most happy to put Griffin’s 
Court at your service,” Walker’s companion inter- 
posed. “There are beautiful walks and drives 
through the park which I shall be honored by your 
enjoying frequently as you please.” 
Fleming raised his hat as he spoke, showing a face 
of almost foreign darkness, surrounded by black hair 
and whiskers. Edith smiled. 
“You are Mr. Fleming, of course,” she said; “ and 
will you believe that I am truly grateful for your 
courtesy, even if I should not avail myself of it?” 
Her expression of thanks was seconded by Ralph, 
and then bidding Mr. Fleming good evening, they 
rode slowly on. Fleming walked forward a step or 
two, then hesitated, and turned to look after them. 
“You go on tothe house, Walker; I’ll be back 
presently,” he said, as, after an instant’s considera- 
tion, he followed Edith and her companion down the 
broad drive, at a very quick walk. 
** Excuse me,” he said, when he had reached the 
side of Edith’s horse. “I recollected that Walker 
closed the gates as we came through, and there is 
no one in the lodge to open them. The lodge-keeper 
was buried last week, and my agent would not name 
his successor until I came.” 
He walked by her side to the gate, and opened it: 
Ralph and Edith passed through. Fleming, as he 
stood with the gate in his hand, was gazing up into 
her eyes, as though he could not look long enough. 
Was Griffin’s Court to have a mistress so soon? 





CHAPTER X. 
MASTER AND MAN. 


As they rode home the lovers (for lovers they were, 
of course; what else could possibly come of morn- 
ing walks and sunset rides?) talked of their strange 
rencontre with the owner of Griftin’s Court, and Edith 
was conscious of a strong feeling of dislike as she 
recalled the dark face and heavy brow of Fleming, of 
whom, perhaps, her own chance word “sombre” 
would convey the best idea. He was like Walker— 
too strikingly like him—at least, so Edith fancied, 
although Ralph did not perceive it. 

While they rode on and chatted, Fleming had 
reached Griffin’s Court, where he found Walker sit- 
ting alone in the library, awaiting his return. He 
did not speak when Fleming entered, but kept his 
head bent over a paper on which he was making 
notes in pencil. Fleming walked over to the fire- 
place, and although there was no fire in the grate, 
he placed himself before it, leaning his shoulders 
back until they touched the mantelpiece. 

It was the room his father had died in. There at 
that table, near where Walker sat, the old man had 
bowed his head in answer to the last summons. The 
dying evening sun was faintly lighting up the room, 
showing halfin relief, half in shadow, the weighty 
library shelves, the heavy furniture, and the outline 
of the two dark men who occupied it. 

There was silence in the library. Fleming was 
looking dreamily out through the opposite window 
at the park trees, the foliage of which was waving 
lightly in the faint evening breeze that swept coolly 
through the leaves. Walker still sat poring over 
and pencilling his scrap of paper, now turning it this 
way, now that, putting his odd and seemingly ran- 
dom marks over it in all directions. Fleming was 
the first to speak. 

“Walker,” he said abruptly, introducing a subject 
on which he had been evidently dwelling ail the time 
since he came in—‘‘ Walker, who is that girl I met in 
the park this evening?” 

Walker looked up when Fleming spoke, then put- 
ting the piece of paper and his pencil in his pocket, 
he rose from his seat, and went near the fireplace. 
**Miss Wynne,” he said, at length. 

“Miss Wynne! humph!” from Fleming. Then 
another pause, during which Walker placed his elbow 
on the mantelpiece, and leaned his forehead on his 
broad, hard palm. It was a knotted hand, with no 
refinement, nosymmetry about it, nothing but firm 
muscles and sinewy strength. However, there it 


Walker, 
Edith reined 


“Tam afraid we are trespassing rather late,” she 
said, looking from one to the other, as if she scarcely 
“T took advantage of the 


to ride in here and show this gentleman some of the 


The two set off at a canter; but they had not gone 





“IT would tell madame, if I knew,” he said, quietly ; 











many steps when two figures appeared, crossing the 


seemed in place, the coarse, strong limb supporting 
the coarse, strong brow. Presently Fleming spoke 
again. 





“Who is Miss Wynne? I have never in my life 
seen any one so beautiful.” 

“She is the daughter of one of the proudest of the 
old county families,” Walker answered. 

“ Wynne, Wynne,” Fleming kept repeating to him- 
self. ‘Surely I have heard the name somewhere, or 
knew some one it belonged to.” 

“*T'll tell you who they are,” Walker said. “Her 
father is called Wynne of Grace Park. Long ago, 
when one of the Griffins that was a boon companion 
of King Charles sold some of his estate, the Wynnes 
bought it.” 

“Why was it called Grace Park?” 

“Your father said the house was built on a part of 
the estate called the Barony of Grace; but, anyhow, 
he always thought he should like to get it back again, 
so as to make the Griffin’s Court estate entire.” 

Walker was silent again. He looked up at Fleming, 
as if he had something to say which he did not care 
to finish. But Fleming did not see the look, for his 
mind was busy, puzzling and wondering where he 
had seen the name of Wynne, for it seemed quite 
familiar to him. Suddenly the ideas which had flitted 
far away came back, and he remembered in a mo- 
ment, quick as a flash of lightning, that he had seen 
it in his father’s account books ; and that this Wynne, 
of Grace Park, stood heavily indebted to him as bis 
father’s heir. He had caught the link in the chain 
which Walker did not supply ; the whole train of the 
man’s mind was apparent to him at once, as well as 
the bent of his father’s ambition, and the policy by 
which he intended, had he lived, to have joined to- 
gether the separated portions of the Griffin’s Court 
estate. 

There was another long pause, during which they 
still continued to stand leaning against the mantel- 
piece. Both seemed busily thinking, but how widely 
different was the subject which occupied them! 
“When you go to London, will you call on Horner 
about the bonds?” Walker said presently ; ‘ or shall 
I write to him?” 

“You had better write; I am not going to London: 
I have changed my mind; and that reminds me, I 
have a letter to write myself. Light that lamp, will 
you?’’ 

Walker lighted the lamp, closed the windows, and 
taking a book, sat down to read; while Fleming drew 
a chair to the table, and began to write. Much care 
and time he spent on that letter, whoever it was to, 
often stopping to think and then going on again, 
Walker all the while watching him stealthily over 
the top of the book, with which he affected to be 
occupied. At last the better was finished, and Flem- 
ing proceeded to direct the envelope. As he wrote 
the first word, he felta breath on his cheek, and 
turning round, caught his agent deliberately look- 
ing over his shoulder. 

“Go on,” Walker said, not appearing the least 
disconcerted. ‘‘Madame who? 0, you are a pretty 
bird to be allowed to fly alone; so you have got your- 
self entangled with some Frenchwoman?” 

“You must not pry into my affairs, Walker,” 
Fleming said, angrily. ‘‘ Yet, while denying your 
right to know who I correspond with, I will say this 
much, that I know no Frenchwoman.” 

“Well, whether you know her or not, French or 
English, I hope you will bring none of them to 
Griffin’s Court.” 

Fleming made no reply, but, gathering up his let- 
ter and the envelupe, left the library. 








CHAPTER XI. 
AN OVERTURE FROM GRACE PARK. 


INVITATIONS began to flow in upon Mr. Fleming 
from every side, and Grace Park was not behind in 
hospitality. There was to bea grand state dinner 
there in his honor, so Mr. Wynne decided; and Mrs. 
Wynne acquiesced, as she always did, in any decree 
of her husband’s, who set off one morning after break- 
fast to bear the invitation in person. Edith and 
Ralph had ridden over to the county town, ostensi- 
bly to purchase some trifle that Edith discovered she 
stood greatly in need of, but in reality to gain the 
pleasure of a tete-a-tete. 

When Mr. Wynne reached Griffin’s Court, he found 
its master not only at home, but delighted to see 
him. He took him over the house,- to show him the 
improvements he had been making; and through 
the yard, to look at the new stables he had built, and 
see his horses. He asked Mr. Wynne’s opinion of 
everything, declared himself determined to adopt 
some plan he suggested for ventilating the stables; 
and paced patiently with him through the garden and 
shrubberies, deferentially appealing to his judgment 
in all matters, professing himself to have more know- 
ledge of continental habits than of English country 
life. Poor Mr. Wynne! he had never been so flat- 
tered and cajoled in his life before. 

When everything had undergone inspection and 
approval, Fleming proposed that they should return 
in-doors to luncheon; but Mr. Wynne would not hear 
of it, on the plea that Mrs. Wynne would be waiting 
for him, and that Edith, who had gone out riding, 
was doubtless at Grace Park ere then, expecting his 
return. So Mr. Fleming insisted on accompanying 
his visitor to the gate, all the while adroitly man- 
aging to lead him on to talk of Edith. The uncon- 
scious victim readily talked about his darling, whose 

fresh beauty had awakened all the deep passion of 
the stern, dark man by his side. 

They reached the gates, and lingered for a few 

moments together, still talking on the same theme, 

until Mr. Wynne remembered that the chief object 

of his visit had been utterly forgotten—the invitation 





to the dinner-party. Of course, Mr. Fleming was 
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to you now, Mr. Fleming, but about the interest. 
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up and down the road, as though he were expecting 
some one to come that way, he said at last: 


tion together once, Mr. Fleming, in lending and bor- 
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rowing.” Fleming turned his dark eyes searchingly Wynn. 
on him, and listened, while Mr. Wynne went on. | sat wi 

“The fact is, I went a little too fast with the Grace gravin, 
Park property; so I got into debt, from which your | mutter 
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stands undischarged. You are aware of this, Mr. | witha 


Fleming, I suppose?” 


time of my father’s death. However, I did not learn 
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until recently that it was on the Grace Park estate | Flem! 


he had lent the money; but go on.” 
Mr. Wynne did go on, while Fleming listened. 
«Jt is not about the principal sum I wish to speak | in 


1t has been due for a month past, and I thought, 
perhaps, you would not mind letting it rest until the 
September rents come in to enable me to eo it. 
Fleming smiled a cold, saturnine smile. ‘This was 
a strange request of Mr. Wynne, made at a strange . 
time, too. How could he, under any circumstances, 

as his invited guest, press the payment of this in- 
terest? 


modate you in any way possible. Nay, more,” he 
added; “I should be glad if, in September, even, 
should you have other uses for the money, you —_ 
forget, for a time, at all events, your debt to me. 

Mr. Wynne’s pride winced at the implied suspicion 
that discharging the interest at all was @ matter of 
serious inconvenience to him; but as it was a con- 
siderable time since Mr. Wynne’s purse and Mr. 
Wynne’s pride stood equal, he was obliged to stifle 
the rising feeling, and thank Mr. Fleming for his 

ly forbearance. 

ab cee you it is not worth talking of,” Fleming 
replied. “I don’t want the money, and it is as safe 
in your possession as in mine. What is it, after all, 
but a mere bagatelle?” 

How lightly Mr. Fleming held it—‘“‘a mere baga- 
telle!” It might be so to him; but nevertheless, it 
was asum of such importance to Mr. Wynne that 
the payment of it was often very difficult. It wasa 
humiliating fact, but none the less true, that, great 
as Mr. Wynne was by descent, and proud as he was 
of bis ancient pedigree, in the matter of the filthy 
dross of gold, he stood at terrible disadvantage to the 
man beside him. 


ee 


CHAPTER XII. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


THE day of the eventful dinner-party at Grace Park 
came at length. When Fleming entered the large 
dining-room, with Mrs, Wynne leaning on his arm, 
he might have looked in vain for any evidence of the 
necessities of the master of the house. The repast 
was of the best; the host amongst the gayest of those 
assembled, A goodly array of servants were in at- 
tendance, while costly plate and glittering glass shone 
under the glow of the lamplight. Wines of the rich- 
est quality were in abundance. Mr. Fleming, with 
all his wealth, had none to exceed them in the cellar 
at Griffin’s Court. Yet, behind it all, hidden for the 
time, lay the heavy shadow of Mr. Wynne’s liabilities. 
There was not a guest at his table, while they smiled 
at his jests, and sipped his choicest port, who did not 
know his pecuniary difficulties far better than his 
wife or daughter. 
Edith was looking her very best, and smiling her 
kindest smiles on Ralph Herbert, while Mr. Fleming 
stole admiring glances at her now and then from the 
opposite side of the table. As the principal guest on 
the occasion, he occupied a seat at his hostess’s right 
hand; but he would willingly have changed places 
with an old dowager in an elevated head-dress, who 
sat at Edith’s other side. However, he was obliged 
to submit to the infliction of his unappreciated 
honors, and he felt glad when the long repast drew 
to an end, and Mrs. Wynne gave the signal for the 
ladies to leave the table. 

Ralph Herbert, agile, smiling, and always realy, 
had got the door open for them before Fleming had 
time to leave his seat, and he soon contrived to steal 
after them, too, without being missed. Fleming 
attempted to follow his example, but Mr. Wynne 
laughingly pushed him into his chair again. ‘* Pooh, 
pooh!” he said; “‘ you must stay where you are for 
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this hour to come. I cannot allow you to pay such 
a poor compliment to my wine as to desert the decan- 
ter so early.” 

Fleming was fain to hide his chagrin, and remain 
as patiently, or at least with as much outward show 


tunity offered for making his escape. 

‘The next half-hour was a heavy one. There was a 
vast deal of talking upon subjects Fleming knew 
little about; and a vast deal of laughter at anecdotes 
at which he tried to seem amused, thereby doing 
violence to his naturally surly temper, which, chafed 


exhibited itself, if it dared. 
posed an adjournment, which Fleming seconded so 
warmly that he was allowed to go, leaving Mr. Wynne 
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“Who is Miss Wynne? I haven 
ever i 
seen any one so beautiful.” etapa 
“She is the daughter of one of the proudest of the 
~ county families,” Walker answered. 
‘ , ”» 

Wynne, Wynne,” Fleming kept repeating to him- 
self. “Surely I have heard the name somewhere, or 
knew some one it belonged to.” 

“Tl tell you who they are,” Walker said. « Her 
father is called Wynne of Grace Park. Long ago 
é pee one of the Griffins that was a boon companion 
‘| of King Charles sold some of his 
aye estate, the Wynnes 
e “Why was it called Grace Park?” 
“Your father said the house was built 

on a part of 

é | the estate called the Barony of Grace; but, anyhow, 
he always thought he should like to get it back again, 

80 as to make the Griffin’s Court estate entire.” : 
Walker was silent again. He looked up at Fleming, 
? 

as if he had something to say which he did not care 


T | about the bonds?” Walk : 
I write to him?” er said presently ; “ or shall 


taking a book, sat down to read; while Fleming drew 
a chair to the table, and began to write. Much care 
and time he spent on that letter, whoever it was to, 
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occupied. At last the better was finished, and Flem- 


the first word, he felta breath on his cheek, and 
turning round, caught his agent deliberately look- 


“Go on,” Walker said, not a 

: Ppearing the least 
disconcerted. ‘Madame who? O, you are a pretty 
bird to be allowed to fly alone; so you have got your- 
self entangled with some Frenchwoman?” 
“You must not pry into my affairs, Walker,” 
Fleming said, angrily. ‘Yet, while denying your 
right to know who I correspond with, I will say this 
much, that I know no Frenchwoman.” 
K ¢ ony a you know her or not, French or 
‘nglish, I hope you will bring n 
Griffin’s Court.” sadn anansal 
Fleming made no reply, but. i i 

, » gathering up his let- 

ter and the envelope, left the library. . 





CHAPTER XI. 
AN OVERTURE FROM GRACE PARK. 


INVITATIONS began to flow in upon Mr. Fleming 
from every side, and Grace Park was not behind in 
hospitality. There was to bea grand state dinner 
there in his honor, so Mr. Wynne decided; and Mrs. 
Wynne acquiesced, as she always did, in any decree 
of her husband’s, who set off one morning after break- 
fast to bear the invitation in person. Edith and 
Ralph had ridden over to the county town, ostensi- 
bly to purchase some trifle that Edith discovered she 
stood greatly in need of, but in reality to gain the 
pleasure of a ¢ete-a-tete. 

: When Mr. Wynne reached Griffin’s Court, he found 
its master not only at home, but delighted to see 
him. He took him over the house,- to show him the 
improvements he had been making; and through 
the yard, to look at the new stables he had built, and 
see his horses. He asked Mr. Wynne’s opinion of 
everything, declared himself determined to adopt 
some plan he suggested for ventilating the stables; 
and paced patiently with him through the garden and 
shrubberies, deferentially appealing to his judgment 
in all matters, professing himself to have more know- 
ledge of continental habits than of English country 
life. Poor Mr. Wynne! he had never been so flat- 
tered and cajoled in his life befvre. 

When everything had undergone inspection and 
approval, Fleming proposed that they should return 
in-doors to luncheon; but Mr. Wynne would not hear 
of it, on the plea that Mrs. Wynne would be waiting 
for him, and that Edith, who had gone out riding 
was doubtless at Grace Park ere then, expecting his 
return. So Mr. Fleming insisted on accompanying 
his visitor to the gate, all the while adroitly man- 
aging to lead him on to talk of Edith. The ‘uncon- 
scious victim readily talked about his darling, whose 
fresh beauty had awakened all the deep passion of 
the stern, dark man by his side. y 
They reached the gates, and lingered for a few 
moments together, still talking on the same theme 
until Mr. Wynne remembered that the chief object 
of his visit had been utterly forgotten—the invitation 





to the dinner-party. Of course, Mr. Fleming was 
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to you now, Mr. Fleming, but about the interest. 
It has been due for a month past, and I thought, 
perhaps, you would not mind letting it rest until the 
September rents come in to enable me to meet it.” 

* Fleming smiled a cold, saturnine smile. ‘This was 
a strange request of Mr. Wynne, made at a strange 
time, too. How could he, under any circumstances, 
as his invited guest, press the payment of this in- 
terest? 

“T shall be most happy, Mr. Wynne, to accom- 
modate you in any way possible. Nay, more,” he 
added; “I should be glad if, in September, even, 
should you have other uses for the money, you would 
forget, for a time, at all events, your debt to me.” 
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% vast deal of talking upon subjects Fleming knew 
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most happy to accept it, glad to grasp at any excuse | and a few of his older guests still over their wine. 
that would enable him to visit Grace Park; so that | The ladies, too, seemed to think it was time for the 
was speedily settled, and there was only one thing | gentlemen to make their appearance, for, as the 
more to be arranged between them—a matter which, | dining-room door was opened, the sound of a piano 
although Mr. Wynne meant it to form a part of his | reached their ears. 


morning’s conference with Mr. Fleming, he had not 
thought necessary to name to his wife. He was 


up and down the road, as though he were expecting 
some one to come that way, he said at last: 

“Your father and I had a little business transac- 
tion together once, Mr. Fleming, in lending and bor- 
rowing.” Fleming turned his dark eyes searchingly 
on him, and listened, while Mr. Wynne went on. 
“The fact is, I went a little too fast with the Grace 
Park property; so I got into debt, from which your 
late father relieved me by a loan. That loan still 
stands undischarged. You are aware of this, Mr. 
Fleming, I suppose?” 

“Yes, my agent mentioned something of it at the 
time of my father’s death. However, I did not learn 
until recently that it was on the Grace Park estate 
he had lent the money; but go on.” 

Mr. Wynne did go on, while Fleming listened. 
“Jt is not about the principal sum I wish to speak 


Mr. Wynne’s pride winced at the implied suspicion 
that discharging the interest at all was a matter of 
serious inconvenience to him; but as it was a con- 
siderable time since Mr. Wynne’s purse and Mr. 
Wynne’s pride stood equal, he was obliged to stifle 
therising feeling, and thank Mr. Fleming for his 
friendly forbearance. 

“T assure you it is not worth talking of,” Fleming 
replied. “I don’t want the money, and it is as safe 
in your possession as in mine. What is it, after all, 
buta mere bagatelle?” : 

How lightly Mr. Fleming held it—“a mere baga- 
telle!” It might be so to him; but nevertheless, it 
was asum of such importance to Mr. Wynne that 
the payment of it was often very difficult. It wasa 
humiliating fact, but none the less true, that, great 
as Mr. Wynne was by descent, and proud as he was 
of his ancient pedigree, in the matter of the filthy 
dross of gold, he stood at terrible disadvantage to the 
man beside him. 





CHAPTER XII. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


THE day of the eventful dinner-party at Grace Park 
came at length. When Fleming entered the large 
dining-room, with Mrs. Wynne leaning on his arm, 
he might have looked in vain for any evidence of the 
necessities of the master of the house. The repast 
was of the best; the host amongst the gayest of those 
assembled. A goodly array of servants were in at- 
tendance, while costly plate and glittering glass shone 
under the glow of the lamplight. Wines of the rich- 
est quality were in abundance. Mr. Fleming, with 
all his wealth, had none to exceed them in the cellar 
at Griffin’s Court. Yet, behind it all, hidden for the 
time, lay the heavy shadow of Mr. Wynne’s liabilities. 
There was not a guest at his table, while they smiled 
at his jests, and sipped his choicest port, who did not 
know his pecuniary difficulties far better than his 
wife or daughter. 

Edith was looking her very best, and smiling her 
kindest smiles on Ralph Herbert, while Mr. Fleming 
stole admiring glances at her now and then from the 
opposite side of the table. As the principal guest on 
the occasion, he occupied a seat at his hostess’s right 
hand; but he would willingly have changed places 
with an old dowager in an elevated head-dress, who 
sat at Edith’s other side. However, he was obliged 
to submit to the infliction of his unappreciated 
honors, and he felt glad when the long repast drew 
to an end, and Mrs. Wynne gave the signal for the 
ladies to leave the table. 

Ralph Herbert, agile, smiling, and always ready, 
had got the door open for them before Fleming had 
time to leave his seat, and he soon contrived to steal 
after them, too, without being missed. Fleming 
attempted to follow his example, but Mr. Wynne 
laughingly pushed him into his chair again. ‘ Pooh, 
pooh!” he said; “‘ you must stay where you are for 
this hour tocome. I cannot allow you to pay such 
a poor compliment to my wine.as to desert the decan- 
ter so early.” 

Fleming was fain to hide his chagrin, and remain 
as patiently, or at least with as much outward show 
of patience as he could assume, until a better oppor- 
tunity offered for making his escape. 

The next half-hour was a heavy one. There was a 


little about; and a vast deal of laughter at anecdotes 
at which he tried to seem amused, thereby doing 
violence to his naturally surly temper, which, chafed 
by his being kept away from Edith, would fain have 
exhibited itself, if it dared. At last, some one pro- 
posed an adjournment, which Fleming seconded so 


so long absent from our post,” observed young Stan- 
resolved to broach it now before he and Fleming | ley of Donnington, who had proposed the tardy move, 
parted: so after coughing once or twice, and looking | in a laughing tone to Fleming. 


ing us so long,” he said, as they entered the drawing- 
room together. 


Wynne,” said Fleming, witha smile to Edith, who 
sat with Ralph Herbert, turning over a book of en- 
gravings; although I much doubt whether their 
muttered conversation concerned the book. 


with an arch laugh; while Stanley’s sister, the musi- 
cian whose notes had reached them as they crossed 


joyousness of heart, whose sportiveness never wound- 


“T think that is a reproach to us for having been 


“ Better late than never. It wasintolerable, keep- 


“We are come to beg for coffee and music, Miss 


“Do you wish for both at once?” Edith asked, 


the hall, rose from the piano and joined the group. 
“O no; the coffee first, and the music afterwards,” 
Fleming rejoined, amused at her jest. This light 


ed, was one of the many charms Edith had for Flem- 
ing, who felt his own dull nature brightened by it, 
as sunbeams brighten ruins. 

“ What a pity it is too warm for dancing!” Miss 
Stanley murmured to Ralph Herbert, putting up her 
hand and stroking the soft bands of her light hair, 
thereby displaying to advantage the perfect round of 
a very pretty arm, set off by glittering bracelets. 
“We could make up a nice quadrille.” 

“Thad a quadrille with Lancer to-day already, 
which has left me rather too tired to desire another 
now. I was paying a good many farewell visits, as I 
intend leaving Grace Park to-morrow.” 

“© indeed!” Miss Stanley tittered in a tone which, 
while it was meant to express concern, only expressed 
indifference. ‘I am sure they will all miss you here 
greatly.” 

Fleming thought Herbert glanced slightly at Edith 
as he answered—“I hope so; it is pleasant to be 
missed.” 

Edith had rung for the coffee, which now made its 
appearance, and, in spite of his efforts to win her 
attention, Fleming found himself quietly but very 
decidedly handed over to Miss Stanley of Donnington, 
to whose inanities he was obliged to listen and reply, 
all the time, however, watching Ralph Herbert and 
Edith with a jealous watchfulness which never slept. 


How he hated their evident enjoyment of each 
other’s society! How he chafed under the glancing 
brightness of Edith’s eye, every ray of whose spark- 
ling splend ishining only for Ralph Herbert! 
He was glad he was going to leave Grace Park, and 
most heartily wished that he might never come again.- 
In vain Miss Stanley displayed her white teeth, and 
brought forth all the artillery of her charms. Poor 
Miss Stanley! surely if she bored Mr. Fleming, he 
bored her immensely. It was dreadful uphill work 
talking tohim. But he was Mr. Fleming of Griffin’s 
Court; Griffin’s Court was without a mistress, and 
Miss Stanley admired Griffin’s Court vastly. 
There was a lull in the conversation—a lady was 
singing; and when the song was over, Fleming be- 
thought himself of asking Miss Stanley to take her 
place. After a few faint refusals and a resort to the 
everlasting cold which seems to follow all singers, 
she consented; she sang a song, and sang it well, 
too. Fleming was fond of music, and his taste was 
pleased. Almost for the first time, he looked at her, 
and discovered that she was very pretty—yes, very 
pretty; but not like Edith Wynne. He pressed her 
for another song, and she complied. People began to 
gather round the piano, attracted by her voice; she 
got a little nervous to find herself surrounded, and, 
when the song was over, refused to sing again. The 
singing mania had got loose, however, and another 
lady took the seat she vacated. In the bustle attend- 
ing the change Fleming stole away, and Miss Stanley, 
in turning to look for him, encountered the kindly 
eye of her host. Mr. Wynne quizzed her on her 
conquest, and what he called her long flirtation with 
Mr. Fleming, as old gentlemen will quiz young ladies, 
until Miss Stanley, blushing and laughing, took re- 
tuge with her mother. 

And Fleming, where was he? For a moment she 
could not discover, but she caught sight of him at 
last, sitting talking to Edith Wynne in a much more 
sprightly way than he had taken the trouble to talk 
to her. 

“Do you sing, Miss Wynne?” heasked, as he drew 
his chair near her. 

“ Yes, sometimes, but not to-night; there are too 
many people here.” 

“Perhaps the request comes from the wrong 
quarter,” Fleming rejoined; ifsome else asked you, 
you might consent?” 

“No, Lassure you. Several people asked me to- 
night, and I refused. The thing is impossible, Mr. 
Fleming, as I have imported a cold for the occasion.” 

Fleming laughed. Miss Stanley’s mirth had wearied 
him, but Edith’s mirth infected him. 

“I cannot press you after that,” he said; ‘so I 
shall only live in the hope that at some future time, 
you will let me hear you sing.” 

‘‘How sweetly Miss Stanley sings!” Herbert ob- 
served. ‘I have seen her before, but I never heard 
her voice until to-night. She is pretty, too. Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Fleming?” 

«Yes, I believe so,” Fleming answered, carelessly ; 





Edith, “ they shut the doors on me at Grace Park. 
I am going home to see a sailor brother of mine who 
hasjust come home. You will be glad to see Arthur, 
will you not, Edith? you remember him, I suppose?” 
“O yes, perfectly. I remember he wa8 a universal 
favorite. Itis a long time since I have seen him, 
though; notsince I was at my uncle’s as a child.” 
“These Herberts are relations, then,” Fleming 
thought, interpreting the word “uncle” to mean 
Ralph’s father; while in reality Edith only alluded 
to a brother of her mother’s, at whose house she had 
first met the Herberts; and he electrified her by 
observing: 

“OQ, youand Mr. Herbert are cousins. I did not 
know it before.” 

Ralph laughed over Fleming’s shoulder at Edith, 
who, impelled by the love of fun, added strength to 
the idea by saying: 

“O yes, we are cousins; don’t you see a strong 
family likeness?” 

“Well, no,” Fleming said, with a puzzled gravity, 
which was too much for Ralph; so he rose and car- 
ried the jest and his mirth to some of his friends at 
the opposite end of the room, where they enjoyed a 
laugh at the expense of Edith’s solemn admirer. 
Whether it was from a momentary whim, or from 
a spirit of latent coquetry, it would be difficult to tell; 
but certain it was that Edith, however indisposed 
she might have been for Fleming’s society in the early 
part of the evening, appeared to enjoy it at that mo- 
ment: and really did enjoy it, too; for Fleming could 
be an agreeable companion when he pleased. The 
feeling of antipathy with which he had inspired her 
had lost its influence for that night, at least. But 
perhaps the chief reason was that, with keen, wo- 
manly instinct, she had discovered that he loved her, 
and was a little, a very little, proud of her conquest. 
From whatever reason, however, Edith was very 
gracious to Mr. Fleming, chatting and smiling most 
gaily with him, until, when the guests took their 
leave, she sent him back to Griffin’s Court quite 
happy in the thought that he had won a step towards 
her favor, and that, after all, Ralph Herbert was only 
her cousin. 
As for Edith, she was very tired and very sleepy, 
and forgot all about Mr. Fleming the moment he left 
her sight, only finding room to remember, with a 
sigh, that to-morrow Ralph was to leave Grace Park, 
and she should notsee him for many, many weeks. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
SAYING GOOD-BY. 


THE sound of the breakfast-bell awoke Edith the 
morning after the dinner-party, and when she hur- 
ried down stairs, she found every one had break- 
fasted except herself. Ralph came in just as she had 
done; Harold, her favorite dog, following him at a 
little distance. Wise dog! he, seemed to know his 
mistress did not wish to be troubled with him; so he 
stood aloof and watched her. 
‘‘T don’t want any breakfast,” she said, pushing 
away hercup. “All that excitement last night has 
given me a headache.” 
Herbert came over to her, and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 
“T would rather that you owed your headache to 
regret for my leaving Grace Park to-day, Edith, 
darling.” 
“Well, perhaps it may be that,” she said, with a 
languid smile. ‘I am selfishly sorry that Arthur 
came home so soon; it seems such a long time until 
December.” 
Herbert drew a chair near hers, and his arm went 
from her shoulder to her waist. 
“0, but Ihave news for you,” he said, with his 
pleasant smile. ‘I had a letter from my mother this 
morning, enclosing one to yours, begging that she, 
your father, and yourself, would come to us next 
week, and stay the summer. They have said yes; 
and will you not say yes, too, Edith?” 

Edith did say yes, joyously. Only one week’s 
separation, after all. It was a world of pleasure for 
them. Happy they were—most happy—enjoying the 
bright sunshine of life, without a thought of the tem- 
pest that was to follow. 

The horses were at the door being led up and down. 
Time and railways wait for no man; so they must 
say farewell. Ralph shook hands with Edith, kissed 
her, and then hurried out, followed both by her and 
Harold, who seemed resolved to see the last of the 
visitor. 

“Pretty Snowdrop,” Edith said, stroking her fav- 
orite’s arched neck. 

Ralph had borrowed her horse, because Lancer had 
gone by an early train, so as to get home before his 
master. 

“ Good-by, and God bless you, Edith; I'll write to- 
morrow,” were his last words, as he rode away, 
followed by one of Mr. Wynne’s grooms. 

Edith watched him until he went through the 
gate, and was hid from her sight. ‘‘ Poor Harold!” 
she said, when he disappeared, bending down to the 
dog, who crept close to her. ‘Poor Harold knows 
his mistress is alone, and he is sorry for her. Are 
you not sorry, old fellow?” 

She laid her soft, bright cheek against the dog’s 
silky ear, and something like a tear glistened on his 
curly hair. Harold gravely put one of his paws into 
her hand, witha kind of dumb sympathy. Edith 
raised her head, with the tear still wet upon her 
cheek, and saw the figure of a horseman coming 





“but I think I heard you say, Mr. Herbert, that you 
were leaving this neighborhood to-morrow; shall we 
have the pleasure of seeing you here again?” 





warmly that he was allowed to go, leaving Mr. Wynne 





“OQ yes, I hope so, unless,” he added, smiling at 


| slowly up theavenue. Was it Mr. Fleming? What 
| could bring him at Grace Park at that hour? 
“Our late breaking up last night has not inter- 


dismounting from his horse, and standing by Edith 
on the lawn. 

“Q, but I assure you it did,” she answered, with 

a smile, “for I have but just done breakfast.” 

‘Tam in the saddle betimes myself this morning,” 
he said, throwing the reins to his groom, and walk- 
ing with Edith towards the house. ‘In fact, I got 
a letter last night on my return from this, which 
obliges me to leave home immediately; and I assure 
you it is with regret that I find myself compelled to 
quit Griffin’s Court.” 

“ Yes, especially at this time of the year. It looks 
beautiful just now. But do you make a long stay 
from home?” 

The words meant nothing—absolutely nothing, as 
the reader knows; but Fleming put a construction of 
his own upon them, and was happy. 

“Probably only a week or two—I don’t know; but 
I shall come back as quickly as possible.” 

“Tsay, Fleming,” Mr. Wynne exclaimed, stepping 
from the windows of the drawing-room out upon the 
grass, “what brings you out so early to-day?” 
“Nothing, except that Iam going away unexpect- 
edly. I called to say good-by, and to know if there 
is anything I can do for you in London, as I pass 
through on my way to Paris.” 

“T thank you, no; I never get anything from that 
part of the world, and I scarcely ever go there. 
Indeed, the last time I visited it, which is two years 
ago now, a very ‘genteel’ gentleman, who sat next 
me in the railway carriage, picked my pocket.” 

Edith and Fleming laughed. 

“Yes, very funny, was it not, eh, Edie?” her 
father said, with a smile; and then added, addressing 
Fleming, ‘‘ This part of the world will be lonely with- 
out us all this summer. You are off, goodness knows 
where, to come back, goodness knows when, and we 
are all going into Somersetshire.” 

“What, Miss Wynne!” Fleming said, with more 
surprise than pleasure. 

“Yes, Edith goes too,” Mr. Wynne answered, never 
observing the strangeness of Fleming’s remark. 
“We could not leave her here alone till Christmas.” 
“ Will you be away so long?” Fleming said, look- 
ing at Edith. 

“Yes, I think so; and when I return I intend to 
coax papa to give a Christmas party.” 

“Are you fond of Christmas parties?” 

“ Very.” 

“O, then, never mind your papa; I will have a 
Christmas gathering at Griffin’s Court, my bachelor 
residence, to which you must hold yourself engaged.” 
Edith colored and laughed, but made no objection; 
and Mr. Fleming soon after rode away, quite satisfied 
with his morning’s visit. 

Meanwhile, Ralph and the groom were making all 
speed to Abbotsville, in order to catch the mid-day 
train, as Ralph wished to reach home by dinner-time. 
They had traversed about half the distance, when a 
boy darted through a hedge on to the road, looking 
behind him as though he feared some one following 
—Snowdrop reared and backed, while a man jumped 
through the gap the boy had made, and pursued him 
atarun. 

In vain the child tried -to escape; he was very 
young, and no match for the strong man, whose rapid, 
angry strides soon brought him up with him. It was 
the work of a moment, and as Snowdrop began to 
recover her equanimity Ralph heard the boy’s voice 
raised pleadingly to his captor, who, holding him by 
the arm, shook him roughly. 

“J did not see you; I threw the stone at a bird; 
I did not see you,” he kept repeating as well as he 
could for want of breath. 

“ That’s a lie! you did see me,” the man exclaimed, 
with angry violence, and raising a heavy stick he 
carried, struck the boy across the shoulders. 

The blow wasa cruel one, and Ralph’s blood was 
up in a moment. 

“How can you strike a child like that, and with 
such a weapon? shame on you!” he exclaimed, riding 
up, and dashing his horse between them intime to 
prevent the descent of another stroke upon the poor 
child, who was crying with pain and terror. 

The man turned round in angry surprise at the in- 
terference, and to Ralph’s astonishment, he recog- 
nized Fleming's agent, Walker. 

‘Let go the child, I tell you,” Ralph said again; 
while the boy, taking advantage of the loosening of 
Walker’s hold on him, darted off. 

Walker seemed disposed to follow in pursuit, but 
Ralph placed his horse before him to prevent his 
passing. 

“Stand back,” Walker said fiercely, “ or I shall do 
a mischief to you or your horse.” 

His eyes glowed with intense passion, and his face 
was livid with excitement. What madness possessed 
him it would be hard to tell, but he was not master 
of himself at the moment. He raised his heavy stick 
in the air, aiming « blow, whether at man or horse 
noone could say; for Ralph, with a turn of his arm, 
caught the weapon before it fell, and wrenching it 
from Walker’s hand with a sudden jerk, flung it over 
the hedge into the field. 

“It was a cowardly blow—take that!” Ralph ex- 
claimed, as raising his riding-whip angrily, he brought 
it down with a rapid stroke across Walker’s face. 

Snowdrop reared, and bounded forward, preventing 
a second blow, even if Ralph had intended it. Walker 
stood for an instant watching him, and then shaking 
his clenched hand, muttered hoarsely : 

“One day we two will have a reckoning for 


that!” 
[COMPLETED IN FOUR MORE NUMBERS.} 
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Premature consolation is but the remembrance of 











fered with your early rising, Miss Wynne,” he said, 


SOrrows. 
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MOONLIGHT THOUGHTS 
Among the Ruins of Elmsthorpe Church, Leicestershire. 


The moon and stars are shining brightly; 
The birds that were by day so sprightly 
Are now asleep, though slumbering lightly, 
And scarce a note is heard. 
The distant village bells are ringing, 
The bats their nightly rounds are winging, 
The ow! upon bis prey is springing— 
That strange, nocturnal bird. 


Around my head the busy flies are sweeping; 
In the tall grass the bright-eyed toad is peeping, 
Like bat and owl his evening vigil keeping 
Within this church decayed. 
Within, without, the mantling ivy creepeth, 
O’er fissure wide and crevice small it leapeth, 
While on its dark green leaves the dewdrop weepeth 
The havoc time hath made. 


Lost and departed is its ancient glory: 

Its shattered walls now scarce confirm the story, 

From days of yore. that in these ruins hoary 
Service was said or sung; 

At early morn that orison ascended, 

And when the gentler evening dews descended, 

The voice of prayer with praise was sweetly blended, 
By both the old and young. 


The peasant, when his weekly toil was ended, 
The baron bold, by lady fair attended, 
And brave retainers who their lord defended, 

In feudal times gone by; 
The high and noble, with the poor and lowly— 
Those hearts elate with pride, ‘hese melancholy— 
All worshiped God within this temple holy, 

And felt his presence nigh. 


What crowds of busy thoughts are set in motion, 
As I walk round these relics of devotion! 
Who can survey the scene without emotion, 
At solemn midnight hour? 
‘Tis melancholy pleasure thus to wander 
Among these broken stones, and deeply ponder; 
Or watch the b bright, refi d yonder 
On the gray, moss-grown tower. 





From moonlight walks like this we all may, borrow 
Some fruitful thoughts t’ enrich the coming morrow: 
They banish grief, and lighten many a sorrow 

That preys upon the heart. 
Unlike the haunts of vice, they cannot sever 
From home delights; then let us all endeavor 
To cultivate those thoughts which perish never, 
But, like a fountain deep, well up forever, 

And never more depart. 

English paper. 





A YARN ABOUT PIRATES. 


BY RALPH THE REEFER. 

WHEN I was a midshipman, sixteen years of age, 
I was on board the American frigate Dasher, which 
ship was lying in Whampoa Reach, in the Bocca- 
Tigris, at the mouth of which is situated the colony 
of Hongkong. The one day asked me if 1 
would like to accompany him up to Canton, whither 
he proposed going shortly in a ‘‘sampan,” as the na- 
tive boats are called in that part of the world. This 
sampan is a boat with canoe-shaped bows, and on the 
atter part is a small house, or often simply a round- 
shaped roof, each side resting on the gunwale of the 
boat, and made of bamboo or stout cane, usually open 
at both ends, so as to render communication to or 
from the fore-part and the stern easy. In this house 
the children and women live, and here all the cook- 
ing is done. Here, also, the puppy dogs are dressed 
fur the noontide meal. I shall not soon forget one 
morning, when a tew of us middies were pulling 
about in a ship’s boat, seeing a pretty young woman 
come out of the cabin, and go to the fore-part of the 
sampan with something that appeared alive in her 
hand. We svon heard a pitiful yelp, which drew our 
attention -to her, and were horritied to see the fair 
creature passing a knife with one hand into the throat 
of a miserable young cur (especially fatted for the 
purpose, as they always are) with the utmost non- 
chalance, at the same time holding it over the side of 
the boat to let the blood drain. On seeing that we 
stopped pulling, she looked at us laughing, and disap- 
peared into the cabin, carrying the dead and bleeding 
puppy. 

The oars are worked from a little deck, or, if the 
boat is of small dimensions, frum ‘ thwarts,” or 
benches fitted into the side, in a similar manner to 
our American boats. The wife of the owner generally 
steers with an oar, and stands abaft the house, where 
there is just sufficient space to do so. At Whampoa 
and other inland parts of China, there are large float- 
ing towns consisting of these sampans, all moored to- 
gether in hundreds. 

I gladly accepted the captain’s invitation, as I had 
not yet seen Canton—the great city of which I had 
heard so much as a boy, and I was also desirous of 
purchasing a crape shawl and some ivory and filagree 
card-cases, which they manufacture so beautifully, 
and used to sell (for lam writing of the days when 
our trade with China was very small) at very mod- 
erate prices, and not as now, when, the demand for 
these articles being great, the price asked is propor- 
tionately exorbitant. The captain also asked Mr. 
Henry, another midshipman, the senior in the berth, 
to accompany us, and a petty officer, of the name of 
Thomas. : 

At that time piracy was rampant in Chinese 
waters, and the government was most supine in its 
efforts to check the evil, which had assumed gigantic 
proportions, and in its audacity, I suppose, could be 
paralleled in no other quarter of the globe. A large 











fleet of war junks lay distributed at Canton, Wham- 
poa, and other places on the river, but it was mar- 
vellous to see how they made literally no attempt to 
put it downe Every day, cases of wholesale robbery 
accompanied with murder and torture, were reported 
to the mandarin ling the naval forces, who 
listened, but did nothing. Under these circumstances, 
all foreigners took the precaution of never leaving 
their ships unless in pretty good force, and well 
armed; for the high hand was the only thing these 
pirates respected. Only a few days before our trip, 
an unfortunate skipper, who had gone up on business 
to Canton, on his way back was supposed to have 
been murdered, with the whole of the native crew, 
for he was never heard of more, and the sampan was 
picked up, floating down the river without a soul in 
it. Europeans, in fact, took the law into their own 
hands, and whenever these pirates were encountered 
they were shot down without mercy; and they were 
not behindhand in retaliating, for woe be to any one 
caught by them alive; death was the mildest punish- 
ment inflicted on such untortunates. We were there- 
fore rather surprised at the captain going up with 
only three men besides himself; but on his being 
spoken to about it, he only laughed and said, “ It was 
all right—we could take care of ourselves.” 


Captain R—— was a tall, stout man, who had been 
all over the world, and experienced strange adven- 
tures, and, like some men inured to danger, had 
grown careless. When a youth, he had been wrecked 
on the coast of Borneo, where he was picked up half- 
drowned by the savages, and was with them for two 
or three years, until he managed to effect his escape 
by swimming off to a Dutchman anchored in the 
ofting. His face had been by them tattooed, but the 
tattoo could not conceal the kindly expression of his 
features, for a kinder-hearted commander I never 
sailed with. Mr. Henry was asked to accompany us 
for a purpose. He was a powerful young man, and 
although not more than twenty, the most unerring 
shot with a rifle I have ever seen. Anything within 
600 yards was a dead certainty, and he possessed a 
splendid rifle, that he always cleaned and kept in 
order himself. About this weapon he was very par- 
ticular, and never lent it or allowed any one even to 
fire it. Generous to a fault about other things, he 
never would have this fire-arm touched. The petty 
officer was an old “sea-dog,” who had been in more 
than one pirate fight, and had lost two fingers’ of the 
right hand on one occasion in a desperate encounter 
with them in the Straits of Sunda. He often used to 
recount to me this and other of his adventures. We 
looked forward eagerly fur the morrow. Henry was 
half the night cleaning his gun and making ammu- 
nition, and one of the officers lent me his rifle, which 
engrossed a good deal of my attention. 

At length the wished-for morning broke bright 
and clear, and we promised ourselves a good day’s 
amusement. There was plenty to see on our way; 
everything was new. I know no place so full of in- 
terest and novelty as China. The inhabitants are 
like no other race, and their manners and customs 
are different from those of other people. Their coun- 
try, their buildings, their ships, everything is pecu- 
liar, and calculated to engross the attention of all 
observant visitors. 

We loaded the sampan with plenty of good things, 
and carefully stowed away a regular amory of rifles, 
and magazine of ball cartridge. There were twelve 
rifles taken all loaded, and I don’t know how many 
rounds of ammunition. We pushed off at eight 
o’clock, in as brilliant a morning as I have ever seen. 
The air was soft and balmy, and a gentle wind was 
blowing, thereby tempering the heat of the sun, 
which was, however, not at all overpowering, The 
crew consisted of four rowers, and a man who had 
taken the place of the female at the stern. We had 
procured a good sampan, which had a reputation for 
great swiftness. 

Our journey up to Canton was without any event 
of moment, except to us the interesting one of open- 
ing the basket of provender and making a second 
breakfast, for our morning meal had been a hurried 
one. One of us kept watch all the way on the banks, 
among the reeds, and up the small creeks which 
abound here, for these latter are the places where the 
pirates ‘most do congregate.” The natives raised 
one or two false alarms, for in their fear hardly a 
breeze could blow the long rushes or agitate the tall 
stalks in the “ paddy” fields, but their imagination 
immediately fancied they discerned hidden enemies. 
We reached our destination in safety, and i 





called to the captain and asked him to look a-head, 
a little way a-head only, at the reeds on our star- 
board bow, as he was sure he saw them in motion. 
This time, he said, it could not be the wind, as there 
was none blowing. 

Up we all jumped quickly, and strained our eyes 
eagerly to the spot which he indicated by his out- 
stretched hand. There was no mistaking it, for sure 
enough, there was a violent waving to and fro of the 
long rushes, which here grow in some places consid- 
erably above the height of a man’s head. The native 
rowers turned their faces, and at once saw our dan- 
ger; but, like most Easterns, it seemed to paralyze 
their energies, and instead of using every endeavor 
to escape, they directly dropped their oars, and com- 
menced to lament their fate, beating their breasts. 
The helmsman began to turn the boat round, but 
Captain R—— promptly put a stop to all this. He 
took up his revolver, and in a manner that carried 
the conviction that he would act up to his word, 
threatened them all with instant death unless they 
resumed their oars and gave way to their utmost 
ability. 

The miserable creatures, perceiving it was a choice 
of deaths, preferred the less certain contingency, and 
hastily took hold of their oars, which were secured 
to the “ tholes” by lanyards, and therefore had not 
fallen into the water. They pulled furiously, keep- 
ing their eyes now fixed upon the muzzle of the re- 
volver. Thomas had, in the meantime, seized the 
steering oar, and the boat, which had not yet fortu- 
nately, lost its way, sprang ahead. We were almost 
abeam of the dreaded place, which, on nearing, we 
discovered to be a narrow creek, and we now saw 
that our worst conjectures were realized. They were 
pirates concealed, for three large boats, somewhat 
resembling canoes, now appeared, one of them filled 
with men, who were in the act of pushing off, and 
the others were being hastily prepared. Our object 
was to pass their haunt ere they got out in the mid- 
dle of the stream; for did they succeed in doing so 
first, of course they would intercept us. We might 
have turned back, but that the captain would not 
hear of. It seemed like running into the lion’s 
mouth; however, our ship lay ahead, and we must 
reach her, or perish in the attempt. 


It was a case of “neck or nothing.” We three 
officers stood before the deck-house with the rifles all 
at our feet, and with one cocked ready in each of our 
hands. Captain R—— ordered us to reserve our fire. 
It was a trying moment. I grasped my piece firmly 
in my hand, determining to do my utmost, however 
small it might be, and my messmate Henry said, 
“Let us, at all events, sell our lives as dearly as pos- 
sible.” He looked the picture of cool determination, 
and was quite self-possessed, although pale. We 
knew well what would be our fate did we fall into 
their hands; at the best, a violent end on the spot— 
but what was much more likely, should we take any 
of their lives in the conflict, a lingering course of the 
most refined torture, at last relieved by a cruel death. 
Almost daily, bodies floated past the ships as they 
lay at anchor at Whampoa, with limbs and fingers 
cut off, and with eyes, and noses, and other features 
maimed, the work of these monsters. It was a mo- 
ment of intense anxiety, for every hope of safety 
rested on the exertions of a few moments. Could we 
pass the head of the creek before our pursuers were 
well clear of the shore? That was the momentous 
question. 

The native boatmen had now, in a measure, recoy- 
ered from their panic, and went to their work, for 
they saw certain death betore them were they cap- 
tured; whereas, should we effect our escape, they 
knew that not only would dear life reward their ef- 
forts, but they might also expect “‘ bucksheesh ” from 
the Feringhees. For Captain R——, when he got 
them to their duty, promised each man five dollars 
on reaching the Dasher—to their minds a dazzling 
reward. One boat was now afloat, and shoved off; 
but something appeared to delay the other two. 
This delay of a tew moments was our salvation. The 
vessel that was ready to chase did not seem so large 
as the others, and as she would not therefore draw so 
much water, this accounted for her taking the river 
sooner. There could not have. been less than thirty 
men in her, and we could make out that she carried 
wall-pieces (or large muskets mounted on swivels and 
fitted to the gunwale), which throw grape shot, and 
are very destructive at short ranges. We were now 
about fifty yards from her, and ina few moments 





our sight-seeing and shopping. I purchased several 
articles of native manufacture, and when we had all 
got what we wanted, we turned our steps to a refresh- 
ment-house and had a good dinner, consisting of 
numberless little dishes, each of which you are sup- 
posed to partake of. After another stroll, we wended 
our way back to our sampan, and the crew having 
regaled themselves during our absence, we set off on 
our return voyage. 

The distance, if I remember correctly, from Canton 
to Whampoa is fourteen miles, or thereabouts, and 
we took care to start some hours before the day closed 
in. When we had got about half way, we began to 
joke and laugh about Chinese pirates, and the cap- 
tain expressed his opinion that there was a great 
deal of exaggeration respecting their ubiquity in these 
rivers; for here we had been half the day afloat, and 
yet had not seen even a sign of their presence. Some 
one advised our discharging the rifles as we were get- 
ting so near home, and we were talking of doing so, 
when an event happened that changed the opinions 
of all as to the truthfulness of the stories current of 
the numbers and boldness of these miscreants. The 
steersman, of a sudden, in a low, agitated voice, 





led in doubling the creek’s mouth. This was 
the most important point gained, but the chase was 
only now to commence. 

To strike terror into us, they filled the air with 
shouts and yells of triumph, and soon opened a hot 
fire on us. The bullets at tirst came flying and 
ricochetting round the sampan, but at length they 
got our range, as we became unpleasantly aware by 
the accuracy of their aim. Several balls struck the 
planking, and the oars were twice bit, but near the 
“loom,” or handle, and fortunately were not broken. 
We were about eighty yards in advance of them. 
In consequence of the distance, and the motion of 
the gunwale, they discontinued discharges of grape 
from the wall-pieces, which they had at first used. 
We were, meanwhile, not idle. The top of the bam- 
boo roof made an admirable rest for our rifles, an ad- 
vantage which our pursuers did not possess, and we 
were nut slow in making use of it. 

We could hardly have wished for a better mark 
than two boats full of men pulling abreast (the third 
was astern), and, to tell the truth, our fire was rapid 
and very etfective. 
the wounded that every now and then rose high 





This we knew by the screams of | 


eral bodies thrown overboard from out the living 
mass. It was intensely exciting work, and being the 
tirst time I had ever deliberately sought to take hu- 
man life, a wild feeling of ferocity (described by the 
poet as the “‘rapture of the strife ”’ seemed to take 
possession of me, to the exclusion of all “ compunce- 
tious visitings.” It was music to our ears to hear 
the death yells of the pirates, and usually some ex- 
clamation, such as, ‘ Potted another,” ‘“ That’s 
cooked his goose,’’ succeeded a hit, or else, ‘‘A little 
more elevation,” or, ‘Steady! starboard a little,” 
greeted an unmistakable miss on our part. We soon 
made the painful discovery that they were gaining 
on us, though but slightly, and this was no doubt 
caused by their boats’ crews being constantly re- 
lieved by fresh relays of hands. Just then, two bul- 
lets struck poor Thomas, who was much exposed in 
his position; one hit him in the leg and the other 
struck him on the back, in the region of the heart. 
He jumped up in the air, gave one scream and fell 
forward, but a little sideways, and rolled over into 
the water, when he immediately sank. 

The pirates saw their success, and shrieked out 
their fiendish joy, supposing probably that we were 
now seriously crippled, and were certain of falling 
into their hands; but their hopes of success were des- 
tined to be shortlived. They could easily count our 
numbers, for our thize heads were visible above the 
top of the sloping roof, though they were not aware 
that there was another person in the boat besides 
ourselves and the oarsmen. Of course we could not 
stop to pick the poor fellow up, for by doing so we 
should have sacrificed all our lives; besides, he was 
doubtless killed, as we did not see him rise. The 
captain now ordered the old helmsman, who had 
kept himself carefully under cover all the time, to re- 
sume his place at the steering oar; but the miserable 
wretch, on his knees, implored the commander not 
to send him there, as, he said, he was sure of being 
killed. It was no time for parley, and so he was 
briefly told to do as he was desired, or abide the con- 
sequences; and there was no mistaking what they 
would be, for Captain R——, having recourse to his 
old unanswerable argument, clapped his revolver to 
the ear of the suppliant in a manner that made him 
regain an upright position double quick. In spite of 
the pattering bullets, he clambered over the house 
and took his place with a look of despair, and we had 
no further trouble with him afterward. 

It is strange what cowards most orientals are in the 
face of danger which may be warded off; but when 
certain death stares them in the face, they are calm 
and composed in a remarkable degree. I have seen 
these same Chinese, when going to be beheaded, walk 
as quietly and seemingly unconcernedly to their tate 
as if it were an every-day occurrence, and, like the 
eels in the proverb, they were accustomed to it. 
They are all fatalists, and say with composure—it is 
their “nusseeb,” or fate. It was necessary weshould 
have a man abaft, as besides steering us through the 
reaches, he materially assisted the boat by “ skulk- 
ing.” As I was saying, our enemies sensibly gained 
on us. This only stimulated the boatmen to in- 
creased exertion. Mr. Henry’s trusty rifle dealt 
death and havoc in their still crowded midst, and we 
also did our best. A bullet struck the helmet-shaped 
solar “ topee ” or hat of the captain, and knocking 
off part of the brim, whizzed away harmlessly. He 
jerked it straight on his head with a smile, but said 
nothing. It was no time for joking. Matters looked 
very black, and it seemed very problematical whether 
we should escape with our lives, or meet a dreadful 
fate at the hands of these incensed savages. 


Suddenly the foremost boat stopped, and we, seiz- 
ing our advantage, gave way with redoubled energy, 
and a hearty cheer, the first we had yet given. We 
had hit them and caused a leak, between wind and 
water. This damage appeared to be soon repaired, 
and the chase was renewed; but the enemy’s craft 
had lost some way, and we quite recovered our lost 
ground. Our crew were sweating profusely, and 
looked very exhausted; but still rowed pluckily and 
well. We strained our eyes in the hope of some aid 
turning up—as an imperial war junk or two, or some 
English man-of-war boat; but nothing in the shape 
of assistance appeared, and we continued the une- 
qual fight. Our position was most critical, four had 
any of our oars been smashed or carried away, the 
delay in replacing it might have proved fatal; and 
again, were any more of our number killed or wound- 
ed, more especially a boatman, our escape must have 
been hopeless. The sampan swayed to and fro as 
it cut through the still water. We had early in the 
chase lightened it by throwing overboard the little 
ballast, and everything of weight it contained. At 
this time a curious incident occurred. Two large 
herons in their flight crossed the line of fire, and one 
of them received a bullet from our opponent, which 
knocked the bird over. 

The situation had now become most critical, as our 
men showed symptoms of fatigue; when, to our 
great joy, it began to be evident that the pirates had 
had nearly enough of it, for there was no doubt that 
their strokes were less hasty, and their cheers were 
waxing more and more feeble, and had not that same 
confident tone as of yore. Presently, our hopes were 
verified by some of their oars being laid inboard, and 
then a parting yell of disappointed rage succeeded, 
and all efforts to capture us ceased. At this intima- 
tion of defeat the fainting energies of the crew re- 
vived, a hearty round of cheering burst from us in re- 
sponse to our foiled enemies, and we all shook hands 
with feelings of thankfulness, congratulating each 
others on our escape. We were rather premature in 


| our congratulations, for a farewell volley rattled over 


above the shouts of exultation, and we also saw sev- | the waters from astern, and well it was the pirates 
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knew not the effect of their last despairing discharge. 
Strange to say, a bullet struck Henry on the right 
wrist, lodging there, and of course rendering his arm 
powerless, That arm had done terrible execution, 
and had the successful shot been fired early in the 
chase, there is small probability that I should be 
here to chronicle this narrative; for we had little 
doubt that the loss of life sustained by them was 
very great, and that this chiefly, and not fatigue, in- 
duced them to give up the pursuit. Fortunately, 
they had no idea of their success; for the knowledge 
of the fact that the man who had wrought most 
havoc in their ranks was disabled, would have in- 
spired them with fresh courage. 

Poor Thomas's death was a source of much regret. 
He was a brave man, and as good a seaman as ever 
stepped on a ship’s deck. I was the midshipman in 
charge of his top, and many a time had I seen him 
hauling the weather reef-earing out when blowing 
great guns at sea, and when it was almost as much 
as an ordinary man could do to hold himself on by 
clinging to the jackstay. We never recovered his 
body, and whether it fell into the cruel clutches of 
the pirates to be mangled by them, or washed up and 
down in the river with the tides, we never discov- 
ered. 

Our first care was to bind up Mr, Henry’s arm and 
stay the hemorrhage. The pain he suffered was 
very great, but he endured it stoically, and did not 
complain. Nothing further took place to disturb our 
safe return, and right glad were we when we got 
among the shipping. On coming alongside, every 
assistance was given to the wounded officer, and we 
all drank his health when I recounted the day’s ad- 
venture in the midshipman’s berth. His wound, 
after the ball was extracted, became very trouble- 
some, and caused him much suffering. At one time 
the doctor proposed to amputate his arm, but poor 
Henry’s love for rifle-shooting would not Tnduce him 
to hear of it, and ultimately the limb was saved, and 
he quite recovered its use. We never discovered the 
extent of the loss sustained by our opponents in that 
eventful chase, but it must have been very consider- 
able. 

If this “ Yarn about Pirates” that I have been 
“spinning”—to use the nautical phrase—has wiled 
away a pleasant half hour for my readers, I shall feel 
that that day’s danger and excitement were not en- 
dured for nothing. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 

The architectura Istyle of furnishing has its charms 
for those who have a monomania for everything that 
is Gothic. To us, it is especially disagreeable. The 
chairs are so uncomfortable and straight-backed ; 
everything is angular and hard, suggestive of stiff 
di fort. Wer ber a house where this style 
was carried toa great excess. The very bedposts 
were Gothic: they were made of brass, with a ribbon 
running round them, on which was painted the fam- 
ily motto in red letters. The curtains had the arms 
and motto woven in them, and the papers bore the 
same device. When we saw it, we thanked Heaven 
we were not going to sleep in those beds. Imagine 
the horrors of a nightmare of griffins impaled, or 
lions rampant, or the ceaselessness of the motto from 
which one could never escape, turn which way one 
would. In another house, an heraldic tree sprung 
from the centre of one of the chimney-pieces, and oc- 
cupied the whole of one side of the room, the ceiling 
resembling that of a cloister. One would gladly es- 
cape from such a room to the furthest attic, where 
this architectural monomania had not reached. In 
another, the bed was hung with heavy crimson stuff, 
which was supported by iron rods of curious device, 
terminating in an exaggerated form of a bishop’s pas- 
toral staff; and the Gothic bathing-machine which 
was meant fur a wardrobe, was suggestive of reminis- 
cences of one’s childhood that were anything but 
pleasant. O no! let us eschew this style, and be 
thankful that we have been preserved from it hith- 
erto. 

The antiquarian style is far more pleasing. The 
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things one stumbles upon here and there take one 
quite by surprise. But it has its dreary side. The 


recommendation is their antiquity; the comfortless 
settee, in which it was supposed some great man had 
sat a century or two ago; the table with its multitude 
of legs preventing one’s ever getting near it; the 


nineteenth century, makes the house very uncom- 
fortable, very unsuited to daily life; more adapted 
for lionizing than for living in. 

Not so the artistic style, which has great recom- 
mendations, but is objectionable, inasmuch as there 
is often a certain amount of eccentricity about it, 
which shelters itself behind the idea that it is artis- 
tic. Odd things are done, doubtful theories are car- 
tied out as to color and form, and the rooms them- 


living rooms for ordinary mortals. 

The luxurious style speaks for itself, and the infi- 
nite variety of easy lounging-chairs and sofas, the 
soft carpets, and beautiful fabrics used for curtains, 
make it peculiarly inviting; but it, too, has its faults. 

This style abounds in white and gold, and beauti- 


blinds, and surrounded by balconies filled with ever- 
greens and bright flowers, and ornamented with 
arches of creepers. Every landing has iis groups of 
flowers and its divans; and the rooms abound in 
corners which are shut off by means of velvet screens 
or trellis-work of cane covered with creepers. 
meretricious style the study is to consider the per- 
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eral bodies thrown overboard from out the living 
mass, It was intensely exciting work, and being the 
. | tirst time I had ever deliberately sought to take hu- 


ere | man life, a wild feeling of ferocity (described by the 


yes | possession of me, to 


poet as the “rapture of the strife” seemed to take 
the exclusion of all “ compunc- 


ut- | tious visitings.”” It was music to our ears to hear 
ure | the death yells of the pirates, and usually some ex- 
the | clamation, such as, ‘ Potted another,” ‘“ That’s 
3id- | cooked his goose,” succeeded a hit, or else, ‘‘A little 
ive | more elevation,” or, “Steady! starboard a little,” 
an- | greeted an unmistakable miss on our part. We soon 
yze | made the painful discovery that they were gaining 
vor | on us, though but slightly, and this was no doubt 
mm- | caused by their boats’ crews being constantly re- 


sts. 


lieved by fresh relays of hands. Just then, two bul- 


but | lets struck poor Thomas, who was much exposed in 
He | his position; one hit him in the leg and the other 
‘ied | struck him on the back, in the region of the heart. 


rd, 


He jumped up in the air, gave one scream and fell 


hey | forward, but a little sideways, and rolled over into 
1ost | the water, when he immediately sank. 


The pirates saw their success, and shrieked out 


vice | their fiendish joy, supposing probably that we were 
and | now seriously crippled, and were certain of falling 
red | into their hands; but their hopes of success were des- 
not | tined to be shortlived. They could easily count our 
ep- | numbers, for our three heads were visible above the 
re- | top of the sloping roof, though they were not aware 
the | that there was another person in the boat besides 
‘tu- | ourselves and the oarsmen. Of course we could not 
1ost | Stop to pick the poor fellow up, for by doing so we 
we | should have sacrificed all our lives; besides, he was 
saw | doubtless killed, as we did not see him rise. The 
rere | Captain now ordered the old helmsman, who had 
hat | kept himself carefully under cover all the time, to re- 
lied | Sume his place at the steering oar; but the miserable 
and | wretch, on his knees, implored the commander not 
ject | to send him there, as, he said, he was sure of being 
1id- | killed. It was no time for parley, and so he was 
zy so | briefly told to do as he was desired, or abide the con- 
ght | Sequences; and there was no mistaking what they 
not | would be, for Captain R——, having recourse to his 
yn’s | old unanswerable argument, clapped his revolver to 
ust | the ear of the suppliant in a manner that made him 


regain an upright position double quick. In spite of 


ree the pattering bullets, he clambered over the house 
all and took his place with a look of despair, and we had 
our | 20 further trouble with him afterward. 


lire. 


It is strange what cowards most orientals are in the 


mly face of danger which may be warded off; but when 
ver | Certain death stares them in the face, they are calm 


aid, 


and composed in a remarkable degree. I have seen 


D08- these same Chinese, when going to be beheaded, walk 


ion, 
We 
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as quietly and seemingly unconcernedly to their tate 
as if it were an every-day occurrence, and, like the 
eels in the proverb, they were accustomed to it. 
They are all fatalists, and say with composure—it is 
their “nusseeb,” or fate. It was necessary weshould 
have a man abaft, as besides steering us through the 
reaches, he materially assisted the boat by “ skulk- 
ing.” As I was saying, our enemies sensibly gained 
on us. This only stimulated the boatmen to in- 
creased exertion. Mr. Henry’s trusty rifle dealt 
death and havoc in their still crowded midst, and we 
also did our best. A bullet struck the helmet-shaped 
solar “ topee ” or hat of the captain, and knocking 
off part of the brim, whizzed away harmlessly. He 
jerked it straight on his head with a smile, but said 
nothing. It was no time for joking. Matters looked 
very black, and it 1 very probl tical whether 
we should escape with our lives, or meet a dreadful 
fate at the hands of these incensed savages. 
Suddenly the foremost boat stopped, and we, seiz- 
ing our advantage, gave way with redoubled energy, 
and a hearty cheer, the first we had yet given. We 
had hit them and caused a leak, between wind and 





lars | water. This damage appeared to be soon repaired, 
ling | and the chase was renewed; but the enemy’s craft 


off; 
two. 


had lost some way, and we quite recovered our lost 
ground. Our crew were sweating profusely, and 


The } looked very exhausted; but still rowed pluckily and 


arge 


well. We strained our eyes in the hope of some aid 


w so | turning up—as an imperial war junk or two, or some 
‘iver | English man-of-war boat; but nothing in the shape 


lirty 
‘ried 


of assistance appeared, and we continued the une- 
qual fight. Our position was most critical, for had 


jand | any of our oars been smashed or carried away, the 
and | delay in replacing it might have proved fatal; and 
now | again, were any more of our number killed or wound- 
ents | ed, more especially a boatman, our escape must have 
) was | been hopeless. The sampan swayed to and fro as 
) was | it cut through the still water. We had early in the 


chase lightened it by throwing overboard the little 


with | ballast, and everything of weight it contained. At 
. hot | this time a curious incident occurred. Two large 
and | herons in their flight crossed the line of fire, and one 
they | of them received a bullet from our opponent, which 

re by | knocked the bird over. 

; the The situation had now become most critical, as our 

r the | men showed symptoms of fatigue; when, to our 


‘ken. 
hem. 
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great joy, it began to be evident that the pirates had 
had nearly enough of it, for there was no doubt that 
their strokes were less hasty, and their cheers were 


rape | waxing more and more feeble, and had not that same 


used. 


confident tone as of yore. Presently, our hopes were 


bam- | verified by some of their oars being laid inboard, and 
nw ad- | then a parting yell of disappointed rage succeeded, 
di we | and all efforts to capture us ceased. At this intima- 





| tion of defeat the fainting energies of the crew re- 


mark | vived, a hearty round of cheering burst from us in re- 
third | sponse to our foiled enemies, and we all shook hands 
rapid | with feelings of thankfulness, congratulating each 
ns of | other on our escape. We were rather premature in 
high | our congratulations, for a farewell volley rattled over 
; Sev- | the waters from astern, and well it was the pirates 
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knew not the effect of their last despairing discharge. 
Strange to say, a bullet struck Henry on the right 
wrist, lodging there, and of course rendering his arm 
powerless. That arm had done terrible execution, 
and had the successful shot been fired early in the 
chase, there is small probability that I should be 
here to chronicle this narrative; for we had little 
doubt that the loss of life sustained by them was 
very great, and that this chiefly, and not fatigue, in- 
duced them to give up the pursuit. Fortunately, 
they had no idea of their success; for the knowledge 
of the fact that the man who had wrought most 
havoc in their ranks was disabled, would have in- 
spired them with fresh courage. 

Poor Thomas’s death was a source of much regret. 
He was a brave man, and as good a seaman as ever 
stepped on aship’s deck. I was the midshipman in 
charge of his top, and many a time had I seen him 
hauling the weather reef-earing out when blowing 
great guns at sea, and when it was almost as much 
as an ordinary man could do to hold himself on by 
clinging to the jackstay. We never recovered his 
body, and whether it fell into the cruel clutches of 
the pirates to be mangled by them, or washed up and 
down in the river with the tides, we never discov- 
ered. 

Our first care was to bind up Mr. Henry’s arm and 
stay the hemorrhage. The pain he suffered was 
very great, but he endured it stoically, and did not 
complain. Nothing further took place to disturb our 
safe return, and right glad were we when we got 
among the shipping. On coming alongside, every 
assistance was given to the wounded officer, and we 
all drank his health when I recounted the day’s ad- 
venture in the midshipman’s berth. His wound, 
after the ball was extracted, became very trouble- 
some, and caused him much suffering. At one time 
the doctor proposed to amputate his arm, but poor 
Henry’s love for rifle-shooting would not Tnduce him 
to hear of it, and ultimately the limb was saved, and 
he quite recovered its use. We never discovered the 
extent of the loss sustained by our opponents in that 
eventful chase, but it must have been very consider- 
able. 

If this “ Yarn about Pirates” that I have been 
“spinning ”’—to use the nautical phrase—has wiled 
away a pleasant half hour for my readers, I shall feel 
that that day’s danger and excitement were not en- 
dured for nothing. 





HOUSE FURNISHING. 

The architectura Istyle of furnishing has its charms 
for those who have a monomania for everything that 
is Gothic. To us, it is especially disagreeable. The 
chairs are so uncomfortable and straight-backed ; 
everything is angular and hard, suggestive of stiff 
li fort. Wer ber a house where this style 
was carried toa great excess. The very bedposts 
were Gothic: they were made of brass, with a ribbon 
running round them, on which was painted the fam- 
ily motto in red letters. The curtains had the arms 
and motto woven in them, and the papers bore the 
same device. When we saw it, we thanked Heaven 
we were not going to sleep in those beds. Imagine 
the horrors of a nightmare of griffins impaled, or 
lions rampant, or the ceaselessness of the motto from 
which one could never escape, turn which way one 
would. In another house, an heraldic tree sprung 
from the centre of one of the chimney-pieces, and oc- 
cupied the whole of one side of the room, the ceiling 
resembling that of a cloister. One would gladly es- 
cape from such a room to the furthest attic, where 
this architectural ia had not reached. In 
another, the bed was hung with heavy crimson stuff, 
which was supported by iron rods of curious device, 
terminating in an exaggerated form of a bishop’s pas- 
toral staff; and the Gothic bathing-machine which 
was meant fur a wardrobe, was suggestive of reminis- 
cences of one’s childhood that were anything but 
pleasant. O no! let us eschew this style, and be 
thankful that we have been preserved from it hith- 
erto. 

The antiquarian style is far more pleasing. The 
picturesque quaintness is most amusing, and the odd 
things one stumbles upon here and there take one 
quite by surprise. But it has its dreary side. The 
dark panelling, the uncomfortable chairs, whose only 
recommendation is their antiquity; the comfortless 
settee, in which it was supposed some great man had 
sat a century or two ago; the table with its multitude 
of legs preventing one’s ever getting near it; the 
scornful contempt for all the improvements of the 
nineteenth century, makes the house very uncom- 
fortable, very unsuited to daily life; more adapted 
for lionizing than for living in. 

Not so the artistic style, which has great recom- 
mendations, but is objectionable, inasmuch as there 
is often a certain amount of eccentricity about it, 
which shelters itself behind the idea that it is artis- 
tic. Odd things are done, doubtful theories are car- 
ried out as to color and form, and the rooms them- 

Selves are often arranged more like ‘studios ” than 
living rooms for ordinary mortals. 

The luxurious style speaks for itself, and the infi- 
nite variety of easy lounging-chairs and sofas, the | 
soft carpets, and beautiful fabrics used fur curtains, | 
make it peculiarly inviting; but it, too, has its faults. 

This style abounds in white and gold, and beauti- 
fully-tinted walls half darkened by rose-colored 
blinds, and surrounded by balconies filled with ever- 
greens and bright flowers, and ornamented with 
arches of creepers. Every landing has its groups of 
flowers and its div ans; and the rooms abound in 
corners which are shut off by means of velvet screens | 
or trellis-work of cane covered with creepers. In the 
meretricious style the study is to consider the per- 




















sonal appearance of the occupants. There is a great 
amount of looking-glass; a profusion of drapery in 
the shape of portieres and curtains. The effect is 
pretty, but it is all more or less asham, The lace is 
not real, the gilding and decoration inferior, the 
whole of the ornamentation not even second-rate, 
It is pretentious, and attempts to pass itself off for 
something that it is not; and there is no other name 
for it but meretricious. 

The great point in furnishing is to study well the 
aspect, the general style of the house, and to make 
all our efforts harmonize with it, for incongruity is a 
great offence against good taste. There is a fitness 
in things which should never be lost sight of if we 
desire success. We know of an instance where, inan 
old-fashioned house abounding in mullioned win- 
dows which run high up into the ceiling, the present 
possessor has hung all the rooms with Chinese pa- 
pers, and fitted them up with light-colored ultra- 
modern furniture. 

Our theory is that no one thing should catch the 
eye. There should be harmony throughout; and we 
would recommend that great attention be paid to the 
color of the walls. If they, the ceiling, and the car- 
pet are well selected, all other points of detail are 
like the finishing touches of a picture. The right 
tone having been attained the rest is comparatively 
easy. 

We have found grays, light greens, and pale mauve 
to work up well; and the less pattern there is in the 
paper the better, unless, for some special reason, a 
chintz paper is desired. If the room faces the south 
a cool gray or mauve is good; and for a north room 
we have seen a yellowish-green answer admirably, 
imparting to the room the appearance of sunshine. 
Asarule, we have found it best to avoid reds, es- 
pecially a dark red, which is offensively dingy. 

Blue is a dangerous color to use. It is so apt to 
make a room either gaudy or cold; though we have 
seen it effectively used with pink to give a Pompa- 
dour look. 

For carpets we incline to small inoffensive patterns, 
and generally avoid those which are flowery, as be- 
ing in theory and in effect bad. 

As to the arrangement of the furniture it is diffi- 
cult to say much, as everything depends upon what 
it consists of. But we have generally found it desir- 
able to keep the centre of the room and the space be- 
fore the fire quite free, and to eschew a round table. 
If we must have one we prefer pushing it into some 
corner of the room—anywhere but in the middle. 

We once asked a lady, who was conspicuous for the 
excellent taste she displayed in furnishing her rooms, 


ably made it a rule never to employ any one person 


wherein her secret lay, and she said that she invari- | paths. 








WHAT MASONRY REQUIRES. 
Masonry requires of Masons fraternal confidence, 
sympathy and love. Masons are taught to confide in 
each other. And in this world, where there is so 
much cold suspicion and jealousy and distrust, is it 
not cheering to feel that there are faithful hearts into 
which we can pour our sorrows and griefs and wrongs, 
and be assured that they will be met by no sneering 
repulse, by no frigid exhortation to take care of your- 
self, and to manage your own affairs better; but 
rather by a warm, brotherly sympathy, that is at 
once interested for you, ready to soothe and counsel 
and aid? A Mason always has aright, which is rec- 
ognized by a true brother, to ask for sympathy and 
aid in his trials and perplexities, and to fear no be- 
trayal—to dread no unkind repulse. In all his rela- 
tions in life, the Mason is taught that, on the one 
hand, it is his duty to give, and on the other, that he 
has a right to expect countenance and assistance from 
his brethren. Other things being equal, a Mason has 
the first claims upon a Mason. Of course there is no 
right to require a sacrifice of the domestic or social 
relations of life; or to require a crime of self-injury ; 
but, as I have already said, other things being equal, 
a Mason is always bound to prefer a Mason. Is it 
objected that this isa wrong and selfish principle? 
But how is itso? Is not every man conscious of a 
drawing of affinity towards some of his fellow-men, 
rather than toothers? There are some men in whom 
you prefer to confide, with whom you had rather con- 
verse, deal in busi jiated on more inti- 
mate and friendly relations, than others. You will 
aid them as you have opportunity, throw business in 
their way, and seek, so far as you can, to advance all 
their interests. If there are none towards whom you 
feel such proclivities, no man for whose prosperity 
and happiness you feel a warmer interest than for the 
mass of mankind, you are to be pitied as a puor, self- 
ish mortal, whose social affections have been frozen 
by intense worldliness; or, being frozen in a harsh 
and ungenial nature, have never been thawed by be- 
nevolence and social sympathy. Now, this genial 
sympathy, common to humanity in its higher and 
nobler types, Masonry guides along certain prescribed 
On some satisfactory grounds, every man has 
certain preferences and leanings towards certain.other 





exclusively. She bought what she wanted wher-| men. Now, other things being equal, Masons prefer 


was most pleasing. 


as singularly perfect. 


we know. The walls were a pale but warm stone 


tortoise-shell occupied either side of the fireplace. 


dull room. 


walls were a pearly French gray—of that peculiar 


were of turquoise blue silk, lined with white silk. 
The carpet was a shade of crimson, and the prevail- 


and ottomans were a pink and blue on a white 
ground. 

Another small room, which we thought at the 
time was very successful, was papered with a dark 
blue flock-paper without any pattern on it, which 
gave it the appearance of velvet. The walls were 
covered with pictures, quaint looking-glasses, curi- 
ous china on gilt brackets, arranged with and with- 
out method. A small three-cornered writing-table 
filled up one angle, and a sofa and two arm-chairs 
completed the furniture of the tiny room, The cur- 
tains were of muslin, edged with pink calico and 
lace. This was asmall, unfurnished lodging which 
our friend had taken and had fitted up at a small 
expense. 





+ > 


ANECDOTE OF BEETHOVEN. 


in the month of May. A very interesting anecdote is 





told of him. He called once on Beethoven, when 
that great composer was just going to burn a piece 
of music. ‘ What are you doing?” asked Barth. “TI 
am going to burn this nonsense,” Beethoven replied. 


sit down and accompany him. Barth sang the song 
so beautifully that Beethoven jumped up and em- 


| braced him. There was nothing further said about | 


| 


laide.” 





| That life is long which answers life’s great end. 


ever she could find it; and certainly the result was | Masons. 
perfect. There was a harmony and a variety that | and, in doing so, they are only directing into definite 


shade which suggests mother-of-pearl. Thecurtains 


ing colors of the chintz coverings of the chairs, sofas 


“Let me first hear that nonsense,’ Barth rejoined, | 
and he took it from the composer, requesting him to | old, but by his infirmities. 


There are reasons why they should do so; 


channels those sympathies and encouragements 


We will, before we bring this paper to an end, de- | which must tind objects somewhere. Lf two men 
scribe two or three rooms which have appeared to us | sustain to you precisely the same general relations, 


and you, by your influence, can promote the inter- 


One was the room of a gentleman who was more of | ests of one of them, you will give that influence in 
aman of business and less of an idle man than any | his favor with whom you have the most sympathy, 


for whom you feel the warmest affection. You would 


color; on them hung some beautiful pictures in curi- | not injure the other; but your affinities draw you 
ous old Florentine frames, through the interstices of | towards the most intimate friend. Every man is 
which the color of the walls might be seen. Opposite | conscious of this, and it is right. Masonry requires 
the fireplace were two buhl cabinets filled with rare | this; nothing more, nothing less. Within the limits 
bronzes. On one side of the fire was the iarge and | of right and justice and honor, a Mason will always 
massive buhl writing-table, which seemed made for | prefer a Mason. Not that he will prefer one to his 
business. The carpet was crimson, and the curtains | own serious detriment, or to the still more enduring 
were of chintz, with a pattern of well-drawn and | claims of wife and children and kindred. Masonry 
well-colored carnations. Book-cases of ebony and | encourages no neglect of the laws of natura] and so- 


cial affection, but it regards every mason as a brother, 


There certainly never was a more inviting or a less | to be honored, and aided, and served, and loved as 


opportunity may be affurded. Like all other good 


Another was quite different. It was the drawing- | principles, these may be neglected, disregarded; but 
room of a small house near Grosvenor Square. The | I am speaking of what Masonry, in its spirit, requires. 





MASONIC MEDITATION. 

Mason, meditate on the wonders of creation; ad- 
mirable, il and i hb ible sway, that 
speaks by the sentiment of good, of justice, that man- 
ifests itself to the heart, that embraces the soul, that 
subdues the spirit. Everywhere thou seest the har- 
mony, the beauties of nature, the limit to thy im- 
agination so active. Bend the knee, for God is there. 
Lift the heart directly to the Maker of all things, to 
this admirable, endless and incomprehensible sway, 
that speaks not to you through the organ of men, 
thy equals, but by the sentiment of the good and 
just. 

Blame not, and condemn less, the religion of others, 
for many of the ignorant speak illof religion. In 
the course of the work you will find the true religion. 
Search not to convert. The G. A. of the U. asks only 
of thee the reckoning of thy works. Do not render 
thyself responsible for the errors and weaknesses of 
other men, as thyself the object of candor and divine 





Joseph Barth, a celebrated singer, died in Vienna | love. 


Forget not that wisdom is the fruit of experience, 
but that experience is not acquired except by force of 
reflection on the actions. An active life diffuses the 
| seed of wisdom. He who does not reflect, does not 
| reap the harvest, but drags the burden of his years, 
loses his life, and does not perceive that he has grown 





Consider what triumph of passions is the re-union 


and govern themselves according to reason, to make 





in whatever part of the globe he is, he is in his fam- 
ily, since he has God for father, and men for breth- 
ren. Be beneficent and true; avoid all quarrels; 
defend thyself from intemperance, and from excesses ; 
be discreet in thy conduct, affable towards men, thy 
brethren ; cultivate all virtues; multiply the sciences, 
the light and truth. Never slander, for we often add 
more to the worst of all—the pride to believe our- 
selves better. Love, friendship, and fraternity for all 
men; respect for women; reverence for the aged; 
piety for fathers and mothers; tenderness for broth- 
ers and sisters; generosity and beneficence for the 
widows and orphans; and, in short, humanity to all 
our equals,—this is the worship we owe human 
nature. 

Forgive thine enemies; do not avenge thyself, but 
by good deeds. This generous sacritive will produce 
for thee the purest of pleasures, and thou wilt be- 
come the life-image of the Divinity. It is the sub- 
limest triumph of reason over instinct. Masons, let 
us forget injuries, but never favors. 


MASONIC FUNERAL HYMN. 
‘BY OUR LATE BROTHER, GEO. P. MORRIS. 


“Man dieth, and wasteth away; 
And where is he ?"'—Hark, from the skies 
1 hear a voice answer and say: 
“ The spirit of man never dies! 
His body, which came from the earth, 
Must mingle again with the sod; 
But his soul, which in heaven had birth, 
Returns to the bosom of God."" 


The sky will be burnt as a scroll, 
The earth, wrapped in flames, will expire; 
But, freed from all shackles, the soul 
Will rise in the midst of the fire. 
Then, brothers, mourn not for the dead, 
Who rest from their labors, forgiven; 
Learn this from your Bibles instead: 
The grave is the gateway to heaven! 


O Lord, thou Almighty! to thee 
We turn as our solace above; 
The waters may fail from the sea, 
But not from thy fountain of love. 
O, teach us thy will to obey, 
And sing with one heart and accord, 
“The Lord gives—the Lord takes away— 
And praised be the name of the Lord!"" 





WOMAN AND MASONRY. 

Carrie Carlton, in speaking of woman and Mason- 
ry, remarks: 

** Masons, let me but once give voice to the thou- 
sand unuttered blessings that woman breathes for 
you, and in me see the symbol of the gratitude they 
cannot speak. I care not for the mysteries of Mason- 
ry—in my soul I know it is one grand principle. 
Charity—sweet Charity! of which the apostle said, 
‘It is the greatest of ali these.’ To add another proof 
that even ‘a cup of water’ shall not be forgotten, I 
will unfold the volume of my heart, and read the 
record there. 

“T have seen my childhood’s dearest idol—one only 
sister, fading slowly away trom me—going back to 
our mother’s bosom—and through all the long years 
that have intervened, and through all that are to 
come, I never can forget a few clusters of grapes, so 
grateful to her fevered lips, sent in the name of Ma- 
sonry. The memory of that would have bound me 
to you, had I no other tie. 

*“T have heard a tather—that I worshiped as men 
are seldom worshiped in this world—breathe fervent 
blessings on the name of Masonry. He taught me to 
revere and love it as a holy thing. He was a Mason, 
and I am proud to be his daughter. 

“ But still a deeper cord than this vibrates within 
my soul. I can but lightly touch upon it, for my 
feelings ure too deep for utterance. Suddenly cut off 
from all support—a widow, in a strange land—penni- 
less, with my fatherless children clinging to me for 
succor—dark enough seemed life’s pathway, till, like 
inspiration, came the thought of Masonry. It was 
the ‘ open sesame’ to Hope and Peace. 

“If I werea man I’d bea Mason. As Iam a wo- 
man, I can only do what is allowed me. My daugh- 
ter shall rise up and call you blessed; and if a moth- 
er’s teachings can avail aught, my son shall grow up 
worthy to be joined with you. The prayers of a wid- 
owed mother shall add one more ray to the lustre of 
your reward, for God himself has said, ‘Jnasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.’” 


uu 





THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE.—Runnels, Clough & 
Co., of Lowell, have contracted to do the stone work 
on the new Masonic Temple, corner of Tremont and 
Boylston streets, for about $81,000. The work will 
commence in September. 





RIGID NOTIONS OF DUTY. 

A soldier on duty at the palace of the emperor, at 
St. Petersburg, which was burnt a few years ago, was 
stationed and had been forgotten in one suite of 
apartments that was in flames. A Greek priest was 
the last person to rush through the burning rooms, at 
the imminent risk of his life, to save a crucifix in a 
chapel; and returning, he was hailed by the sentry, 





of wisdom and virtue with justice and liberty. The | 
freemen are the wise, the wise are the just; and lib- | yourself, or you will be lost.” ‘I can’t leave,” re- 
burning the song, which was no other than ‘Ade- | erty is to them but the power to do good, to perfect | 


who must in a few moments more have been suffo- 
cated. “ What do you want?” cried the priest; ‘save 


plied the sentry, “ because I am unrelieved; but I 
called to you to give me your blessing before I die.” 


us happy. The human race is for the true Mason | The priest blessed him, and the soldier died at his 
the great family of man, the holy family of God; and | post. 
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YEARNINGS. 
Back o'er the lapse of years 
My spirit wings its flight, 
Back to the vanished years 

My sad thoughts turn to-night; 
Dreams that long since ended, 

Hopes that ere now have fied, 
Sweet, yet sadly blended 

With memories of the dead. 


Returning from out the past, 
Each bringing a regret— 
How vain! they cannot last— 
"T'were better to forget. 
O, day-dreams of life’s morn! 
Ye come to me again— 
Visions of glory born! 
Why, why this strange, sad pain? 


Ah! I know that never 

Life’s morning e’er comes back; 
Once gone, gone forever! 

Time hurries on his track. 
Onward, ever onward, 

Months, seasons, years roll by, 
Still it's onward—onward— 

Yes, onward till we die. 


Chainless soul within me! 
Why backward dost thou roam? 
Heaven lies before thee, 
God promises a home. 
There at last thou ‘ll rest thee, 
Rest from the world's mad strife, 
And if God hath blest thee, 
Why mourn what men call life ? 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 
—OR,— 

Among the Blockade Runners. 
NO. XXXIII.—AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 








LEAVING Captain Lee and Dick White watching 
the progress of the chase with that interest which 
people cannot help feeling when they know their life 
depends upon the result, and Captain Rhett and 
Jacob Strong doing the same, with scarcely less at 
stake, we will return to the deck of the Stonewall, 
where Sam Hilton had been left in command, with 
orders to remain where he was, until the return of 
his captain and the secret agent. Ever on the alert, 
he had kept one eye upon the vessel of the traitorous 
Virginian, and the other upon the blockade runner, 
watching for the return of his friends, whose long 
absence he could not explain, unless it was that some 
harm had befallen them. Restlessly he had paced 
up and down the deck, while the long conference had 
been going on between the secret agent and Captain 
Rhett, and the no less important one between Jacob 
Strong and his would-be son-in-law, in the state-room 
of the blockade runner. 

Suddenly he paused in his rapid strides, as he saw 
the rocket spring upward into the blue air, and for a 
moment he was at a loss to understand its meaning, 
not being acquainted with the secret signals of the 
service. At first he thought that it might be intend- 
ed by the captain of the blockade runner as a means 
of communication with some of his friends, and he 
was still of this opinion, when he saw another, as if 
in reply, springing up over beyond the island to the 
landward. That it must be some rebel signal, he had 
no doubt, for of course Captain Lee and his friend 
would not be allowed to do this, even if they should 
wish to, and had the means at their disposal. 

Hardly knowing what to think, and far less what 
to do, Sam watched every motion that was visible on 
board the blockade runner, and soon saw the next 
signal that Dick White sent up, in defiance of the 
commands of Captain Rhett, and, a moment later, he 
saw the blow dealt that sent the rebel commander 
sprawling upon the deck. From this he could but 
infer that it was his friends who had sent up the sig- 
nals, and that they were in danger; but it assured 
him of one thing, and that was, that they were com- 
municating with Unionists instead of rebels. 

Another rocket from over beyond the island now 
attracted his attention, and a few moments later he 
caught view of the Union gunboat, as it came swiftly 
into sight round the point of the island, he getting a 
view of it before those on board the blockade runner, 
owing to his position. 

No motion of the three vessels now escaped his at- 
tention, and it was soon demonstrated that the new- 
comer was a friend, for the blockade runner was flee- 
ing before it, and the chase began, a portion of which 
our readers have witnessed. 

Sam Hilton at once determined upon his course, 
which was to follow the chase, and keep up as well as 
possible, and acting upon this determination, he gave 
orders for the boat to be got under way, and in a few 
moments the Stonewall was following as close as pos- 
sible in the wake of the two steamers. 

Two things had caused Sam to decide on this course. 
One, that he might keep as close to his captain as 
possible, and turn the steamer over to him as soon as 
he could escape from his present quarters; and the 
other was that he had no desire to lie there, with the 
traitorous blockader so near, who might, if he chose, 
send them back to M——, and who undoubtedly 

would do so, were he aware of their true character, 
and the circumstances of the case. For these reasons 
he gave orders tor the steamer to be got under way, 
and soon was steaming down the coast, doing his best 





So interested was he and his companions in watch- 
ing the chase, that they paid no attention to the mo- 
tions of the blockader, and the first notice they re- 
ceived that he was in pursuit of them, was in the 
shape of a huge leaden messenger, which flew over 
their heads, and buried itself in the waters directly 
before them. The gunner had elevated his piece far 
too high, if he had intended to do execution, although 
Sam could but think that, as he labored under the 
impression that he was a blockade runner, he had no 
desire to do him harm, and only fired that the Union 
commander might think that he was endeavoring to 
do something. 

Another shot assured Sam that this was the case, 
for no gunner who meant them harm, would waste 
his shots as he was doing. If the steamer had been 
his mark, it would have been next to impossible not 
to hit it, for it was within easy range. 

Another shot buried itself close under the stern, 
still Sam paid no attention to this invitation to stop, 
for as such now he could not help knowing it was. 
The commander of the blockader wished to speak 
with him. This was evident. Yet Sam was by no 
means inclined to grant him the interview, preferring 
to run the risk of shot and shell, rather than to allow 
the traitor to come on board; and so all the reply he 
gave, was to order the engineers to bring to bear 
every ounce of steam possible, hoping to escape from 
the reach of her guns, for although he knew nothing 
of the speed of the Stonewall, he could judge from 
her build that she was capable of making good time ; 
and in truth she did cut through the water right 
gaily, and Sam saw with delight that he was increas- 
ing the distance between them, though that between 
himself and the gunboat was widening, showing that 
she was a fast sailer, and awaking high hopes that 
the chase would be short, and that the blockade run- 
ner would soon have to succumb to the speed and 
prowess of the Union craft. 

Another invitation for him to stop, to which he 
paid not the slightest notice, and then it was evident 
that the Virginian was becoming in earnest. With 
his glass, Sam could perceive the commander of the 
blockader standing by the guns, giving orders to the 
men, and he could see by the preparations that he 
was in earnest, and that they might expect a ball or 
a huge shell crashing through the Stonewall at any 
moment, for he knew that he was not quite out of 
range, although he hoped to be in a few minutes, and 
springing to the speaking-tube that communicated 
with the engineers’ room, he shouted down for them 
to heap in the coal, and on with more steam. The 
answer came back: 

** We have more on now than she is registered to 
bear, and the firemen are working like fiends.” 


‘*Give us every particle that the engine can bear. 
We must run some risk, for there is greater if we are 
captured by this villain!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” was the answer. And Sam Hilton 
turned away, knowing his men would do all that it 
was possible for theia to do. 

Hardly had he resumed his old position on the deck, 
when a huge shell sprang from the mouth of a mor- 
iar, came swiftly towards them with a blazing train 
of light, and the next moment it was buried in the 
ocean, so near to them that it threw a flood of water 
upon the deck. 

So narrow an escape from destruction caused Sam 
Hilton to reflect if it were not better to arrest the 
course of the Stonewall, and allow the blockader to 
come up. But when he thought of the probable re- 
sults—that if the gunboat pursued the blockade run- 
ner out of sight, they would be left to the tender 
mercies of the traitor, who, without doubt, would 
give the steamer again into the hands of her old 
crew, confined below, and himself and his compan- 
ions back to captivity. He determined to keep on, 
even if some well-directed shot should send him to 
the bottom of the ocean. If such should be his fate, 
it at least would be of service to the Union, and he 
thought that it would not be hard to die for that. 

One, two, three, five minutes went by, and the 
chase was kept up, and during this interval, not a 
shot followed in the wake of the shell. It seemed as 
though the captain of the blockader had no wish to 
proceed to extremities, but would rather frighten 
than harm them, as if in the end he meant to let 
them go. 

With these thoughts in his mind, Sam gazed back 
over the intervening space of water, that each mo- 
ment was growing wider, and soon would beso broad 
that he would have nothing to fear, and while thus 
engaged, he saw a wreath of smoke again rise from 
the gundeck of his pursuer, accompanied by a bril- 
liant flash, and the next moment a hundred-pound 
Parrott went crashing through the st amer, com- 
pletely disabling her, killing one of the engineers, 
disabling another, and leaving her wholly at the 
mercy of her enemy, as motionless and incapable of 
action as though she had never possessed the power 
to cut through the waves of the ocean. 

A glance showed Sam Hilton the true state of af- 
fairs, and he saw at once that there was now no hope of 
escape for him, and that he was at the mercy of his 
pursuer. Nothing remained, but for him to tell his 
story when the Virginian came on board, and then if 
he would dare to send him back to M——, there was 
no help for it. Nothing remained but for him to 
submit, with the best grace possible, to what he could 
not prevent or avoid, 

The blockader came swiftly over the intervening 
space that lay between them, and in a short time was 
close up to the disabled steamer, when her engines 
stopped their laboring, and soon she lay as motionless 
as the Stonewall itself. Then the orders were given 





to keep up with those in advance. 
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UNION. 





and the crew sprang into it, followed by an officer, 
whose dress showed him to be a captain in the navy 
of the United States. 

The boat sped quickly over the water, beneath the 
strokes of the men, and in a few moments it grazed 
the side of the Stonewall, close to where Sam Hilton 
stood ready to receive his unwelcome guests. 

The captain of the blockader sprang on deck, fol- 
lowed by a portion of his boat’s crew, and Sam Hilton 
stepped forward to meet him. 

“Whom have I the honor of addressing?” he said. 


“Captain Vaughn, of the United States steamer 
Little Giant; and my business is to take possession of 
this boat as a prize. Are you her commander?” 

“Tam, in the absence of my senior officers. Sam 
Hilton, at your service. Permit me to inquire by 
what authority you have pursued and disabled this 
steamer, and now demand her surrender?” 

From the fact that she is a blockade runner, and 
that I am stationed here to prevent this contraband 
traffic, with power to take prizes, whenever I ain so 
fortunate as to secure them.” 

“But I have heard that you favored the South, and 
that such as we had not much to fear from you. How 
is this? I had it from most trustworthy authority.” 

“If such was the case, why did you try to escape 
me, when I made the signal for you to remain where 
you were?” 

* From the very reason that I was fearful that see- 
ing a Union gunboat so near, you might seek to cap- 
ture me, so as to avoid any suspicion that may have 
become attached to you, and to show that you are 
loyal to the Yankee nation.” 

“You have hit the nail on the head, there, Mr. 
Hilton, and for this very reason I shall be obliged to 
send you North as a prize, as scon as the necessary 
repairs can be made to enable you to do so.” 

“ But I have one objection to this, Captain Vaughn, 
which I may as well state here.” 

“And what is that?” 

*“ This is not a blockade runner.” 

“Not a blockade runner! What do you mean by 
this assertion?” 

**T mean what I say.” 

“And how is that? Did you not run out of M— 
last night or this morning?” 

“YT did.” 

“Then if not a blockade runner, what are you?” 

“This is a Union vessel, and a Union crew, and as 
such I demand your protection.” 

Captain Vaughn showed his unbelief by his looks. 
It was plain that he considered this answer but a 
feeble attempt to escape from him, and he was angry 
with the man for making such a statement, which he 
could not but think was a poor falsehood at the most. 
“It may be as you say, but is it customary for un- 
armed Union vessels to run in and out of rebel ports 
when they like?” 

“ Hardly, I confess; but yet it is true in my case.” 

* Explain yourself.” 

“JT will; and will give you convincing proof that 
what I state is true. This boat was formerly the 
blockade runner Stonewall, as perhaps you are 
aware?” 

Captain Vaughn assented. 

“Last night she was captured by a number of 
escaped Union prisoners, who had reached M—, and 
obtained berths on board of her by a fortunate chance. 
The men who effected the capture, were under the 
lead of Captain Lee, from New York, and our pris- 
oners are now contined below, as I can convince you, 
if you will follow me.” 

“ Captain Lee?” repeated the visitor, thoughtfully. 
““Was he the one who effected the capture of the 
Great Pedee, and afterwards was taken prisoner, and 
carried into Wilmington?” 

“The very same. From Wilmington we were car- 
ried to Charleston, from whence we made our escape 
to M——, and then, as I have said, were so fortunate 
as to obtain possession of this boat.” 

“And how does it happen that youare in command 
here? Where is Captain Lee?” 

“On board that blockade runner, that yonder gun- 
boat is in pursuit of.’’ 

“How came that?” demanded Captain Vaughn, 
completely mystified. 

Inavery few words, Sam Hilton told his story, 
every word of which Captain Vaughn listened to with 
the most profound attention, and when he had finish- 
ed, he did not speak for several moments, and was 
apparently deliberating what course he should pur- 
sue. Captain Vaughn was aware that Sam knew of 
the traitorous course he had played, and that, with- 
out doubt, he would inform against him as soon as 
he could reach the proper spot where he could do so, 
and he was fearful that no concessions on his part 
could prevent this. Besides this, his own inclination 
would be to send the Stonewall back to M—, in pos- 
session of her rebel crew; yet this he hardly dared 
to do, while the gunboat was in sight. Not that he 
feared harm from her now, for she had her hands full 
in the chase; but when that was over, she would re- 
turn, perhaps with Captain Lee on board, to demand 
the prize they had left behind, and should they do so, 
his career would be run; while, on the contrary, if 
he did his duty now, the past might be forgotten, and 
he have still a longer time to work for the South, un- 
molested by the government. 

Without deciding in his mind which course he 
would pursue, he concluded that he would gain what 
time he could, and be guided by the course of events. 
He would remain where he was during the day, or 
until the return of the gunboat from the chase, and 





the time could be spent in repairing the damage done 
by the shot, so that the Stonewall would be enabled 


for the lowering of a boat, which was quickly done, | to go one way or the other. So he gave orders for 





his boat to return to his vessel fur more men, and 
tools to work with, and then followed Sam below, to 
have a look at the prisoners. 


> 





GREEK BRIGANDAGE. 

The manner of fixing the ransom of captured trav- 
ellers by the Greek brigands is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing amusing scenes. The supposed narrator is a 
German professor of natural history, who, in com- 
pany with two English ladies, had been captured, 
and brought before the king of the mountains, the 
brigand chief. The English lady and her daughter 
are thereupon brought forward, and adroitly interro- 
gated, thus: 

“Have you twenty thousand francs a year?” 

“More.” 

‘A carpet for the ladies. Have you thirty thousand ?” 

“ Better still.” 

“Sophocles (their captor) is a simpleton. Logothete, 
order dinner for these ladies. Is it possible, madam, 
that you are a millionaire?” 

“ I am.” 

“And Iam shocked at the manner in which you 
have been treated. You have, assuredly, acquaint- 
ance of note in Athens?” 

“T know the English minister; and if you had 
presumed—” 

“Ah, madam, you are also acquainted with mer- 
chants and bankers?” 

“My brother, who is at Athens, knows many bank- 
ers of the town.” 

“Tam delighted. Sophocles, come here. Ask par- 
don of these ladies.” 

Sophocles stammered out some excuse. The king 
resumed: 

“These ladies are Englishwomen of distinction; 
they have more than a million; they are received at 
the English embassy; their brother, who is at Athens, 
knows all the bankers of the town.” 

* What then?” exclaimed Mrs. Simons. - 

The king continued: 

You ought to have treated these ladies with all 
the regards due to their fortunes—” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Simons. 

“ Have conducted them here gently—” 

‘For what purpose?” murmured Mary Anne. 

“And abstained from touching their baggage. 
When we have the honor to meet in the mountains 
two persons of the rank of these ladies, we salute 
them with respect, we bring them to the camp with 
deference, we guard them with cireumspection, and 
we politely offer them all the necessaries of life, till 
their brother or their ambassador sends us a ransom 
of one hundred thousand frances.” , 

Laughing in his sleeve at the manner in which the 
Englishwoman had been entrapped by her vinity, the 
German steps forward, and declares that he is not 
worth a farthing, beyond what he has or had about 
him, that his parents are poor, that his triends are 
poor, that he has no acquaintance amongst bankers 
or ambassadors, and that to detain him will be a pure 
waste of trouble and provisions. A murmur of in- 
credulity arose amongst the band; but the king ap- 
peared to believe him on his word, and told him he 
was at liberty to depart, unless he chose to remain 
two or three daysasa visitor, and pursue his vocation. 

The German replied, ‘I accept your hospitality, but 
on one condition—that you return me my box.” 

“Agreed; but on one condition, also—that you 
shall tell me its use.” 

“That shan’t stand in the way. 
the plants I gather.” 

“And why do you gather plar.‘s? To sell?” 

“Ono; I am not a merchant, I am a savant.” 

The brigand held out his hand, and said, with evident 
joy, “1 am charmed to hear it. Science isa tine thing. 
Onr tors were As to us, we have no time. 
The savants are highly honored in your country?” 

“ Infinitely.” 

““They get good places?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“They are well paid?” 

“ Well enough.” 

‘¢ Little ribbons are fastened to their breasts?” 

* Occasionally.” 

* Is it true that their death is regarded as a public 
calamity in Germany?” 

* Certainly.” 

“What yousay pleases me. So you have no reason 
to complain of your fellow-citizens?”’ 

*‘Quite the contrary. It is their liberality which 
has enabled me to visit Greece.” 

*“* You are, then, well instructed?” 

“Tama doctor.” 

“Is there a higher grade in science?” 

“ No.” 

“And how many doctors are there in thecity which 
you inhabit?” 

“1 do not know exactly, but there are not as many 
doctors at Hamburg as generals at Athens.” 

“©, O! I will not deprive your country of a man 
so rare. You shall return to Mamburg, doctor, 
What would they say there, if they learned that you 
are a prisoner in our mountains?” 

“They would say that it was a misfortune.” 

“Well and good. Rather than lose such a man as 
you, the city of Hamburg will readily sacrifice fifteen 
thousand frances. Take up your box, run, seek, herb- 
orise, and pursue the course of your studies. Why 
do you not replace your money in your pocket? It 

is yours, and I respect the savants too much to despoil 
them. But your country is rich enough to pay for 
its glory. Happy young man. You now see how 
much the title of doctor adds to your personal value. 
1 would not have demanded a centime of ransom, if 
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. 6.8 
The World in Miniature. 
SALAD. 

To make this condiment, your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two hard-boiled eggs; 

Two boiled potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 

Smoothness and softness to the salad give; 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, balf-suspected, animate the whole; 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites too soon; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt; 

And, lastly, o'er the flavored compound toss 

A magic soup-spoon of anchovy sauce, 

O, green and glorious !—O, herbaceous treat! 

*fwould tempt the dying anchorite to eat; 

Back to the world he ‘d turn his ficeting soul, 

And plunge his fingers in the salad-bowl! 

Serenely full, the epicure would say, 
* Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day !"' 





A young lady composed some verses fur a newspa- 
per, headed ‘‘ Dewdrops from freshly-blown Roses.” 
The printer’s devil printed it so as to read ‘ Freshly- 
blown Noses.” 


The wife of Peyton Langley, of Fulton, Missouri, 
dishonored him. He talked the matter over with her, 
when she agreed to let him kill her, if he would him- 
self commit suicide. This strange and horrible ar- 
rangement was carried out—Langley shooting his 
wife through the heart while she laid in bed, then 
placing himself beside her, blew out his own brains. 


Abd-el-Kader’s two Circassian wives are, it is said, 
very beautiful. One of them is dark and the other 
fair; the oldest of them is but fourteen, and they 
cost $3200. 

Some boys being surprised by the police while 
bathing, at Troy, the other day, one of them made a 
rush for the shore and put for home. He naturally 
created a sensation, running as he did tour or five 
blocks through the business part of the city without 
any clothes on. 


At Elizabeth, N. J., the single men are assessed 
one dollar more as poll-tax than the married men, 
The bachelors pay it cheerfully as a tax on luxuries. 


A justice of the peace in Duchess county, New 
York, sentenced a boy eleven years old to the Albany 
penitentiary for two years, on a charge of stoning a 
turkey. The boy has been pardoned by the governor. 


Don’t live in hope with your arms folded. Fortune 
smiles on those who roll up their sleeves, and put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 


A farmer in Pennsylvania had ten sons in the 
Union army. Eight were killed, one was starved to 
death at Salisbury, after eating his own right hand, 
and one has just returned. 


Lewis Cass, who has had the reputation of being 
worth several millions, reported for 1864 an income 
of $20,747. 

“Represent me in my portrait,” said a romantic 
young lady toa painter, “ with a book in my hand, 
and reading aloud, Paint my servant also, in a cor- 
ner where he cannot be seen, but in such a manner 
that he may hear me when I call him.” 


Twenty-three students have just graduated from 
the Female Medical College of Pennsylvania, which 
institution is now in the sixteenth year of its existence. 


Worcester draws along breath. After much tribu- 
lation, the $50,000, which it was necessary to raise in 
order to secure the fund of $100,000 for the establish- 
ment in that city of a school of industrial science, 
has been so near secured as to leave no doubt that 
the school is a sure thing. 


A pretty and simple petticoat of black check ona 
white mohair ground, trimmed with three rows of 
black velvet buttons graduated, and placed very far 
apart, is now being worn in Paris. 


An ungallant old physician having been called to 
attend a lady who had stuck a thorn in her foot, and 
was frightened at what she supposed to be symptoms 
of lockjaw, put a quietus upon her ejaculations, if not 
upon her fears, by roughly exclaiming, ‘‘ Madam, I 
have never seen @ woman die with the lockjaw.” 


So long as you see one star in the skies, the sun is 
not risen; so long as one leak admits the water, the 
ship is not safe; so long as one sin reigns in a man’s 
heart and is practised in his life, Jesus is neither his 
Saviour nor his king. 


The wettest place in the world is Cherrapoorjee, 
situated in the Cossya hills, twenty-five miles from 
Calcutta. The rainfall at that spot is upwards of six 
hundred inches in the year, or twenty times that of 
the very worst climate of western Ireland. 

A magnificent bald eagle was captured lately near 
Rochester, N. Y., during 4 violent storm of wind and 
rain. The bird boldly dashed forward as the storm 
arose and attempted to face it, He was overpowered 
and carried down heels over head to the ground. A 
man who saw Him fall seized a pole, ran to the spot | 
and laid it over the eagle’s neck in such @ way as to 
hold him till he was secured. The prisoner measures 
six feet from tip to tip of wings, and is a fine speci- 
men of a noble bird. 





A Swedish pastor has been found guilty of poison- 
ing his parishioners at communion, and has been be- 
headed. 
burdens on the parish. | 

A bear was recently captured and killed at Anson, | 
New York, after he had dragged a trap weighing | 
eighty pounds two miles over bills, ledges and felled | 
trees. The bear was six feet and seven inches in | 
length, | 


| 


He said he feared his victims would become | ‘ 
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oat to return to his vessel fur more men, and 
‘to work with, and then followed Sam below, to 
@ look at the prisoners. 





GREEK BRIGANDAGE. 

‘ye manner of fixing the ransom of captured trav- 
rs by the Greek brigands is illustrated in the fol- 
‘ng amusing scenes. The supposed narrator is a 

‘man professor of natural history, who, in com- 
\y with two English ladies, had been captured, 

brought before the king of the mountains, the 
rand chief. The English lady and her daughter 
thereupon brought forward, and adroitly interro- 
d, thus: 

Have you twenty thousand francs a year?” 

“ More.” 

‘ \ carpet for the ladies. Have you thirty thousand?” 

‘ Better still.” 

‘ Sophocles (their captor) is a simpleton. Logothete, 

or dinner for these ladies. Is it possible, madam, 
'~t you are a millionaire?” 

Iam.” 

And I am shocked at the in which you 

e been treated. You have, assuredly, acquaint- 

e of note in Athens?” 

I know the English minister; and if you had 

~sumed—” 

Ah, madam, you are also acquainted with mer- 

‘ nts and bankers?” 

“My brother, who is at Athens, knows many bank- 

> of the town.” 

“Tam delighted. Sophocles, come here. Ask par- 

"of these ladies.” 

Sophocles stammered out some excuse. The king 

‘umed: 

‘These ladies are Englishwomen of distinction; 

‘y have more than a million; they are received at 

» English embassy ; their brother, who is at Athens, 

ows all the bankers of the town.” 

‘ What then?” exclaimed Mrs. Simons. . 

The king continued: 
‘You ought to have treated these ladies with all 
* »o regards due to their furtunes—” 

‘ Well!” said Mrs. Simons. 

‘* Have conducted them here gently—” 

‘*For what purpose?” murmured Mary Anne. 

“And abstained from touching their baggage. 
“hen we have the honor to meet in the mountains 
vo persons of the rank of these ladies, we salute 
em with respect, we bring them to the camp with 
‘ference, we guard them with cireumspection, and 
» politely offer them all the necessaries of life, till 
‘eir brother or their ambassador sends us a ransom 
one hundred thousand francs.” 
Laughing in his sleeve at the manner in which the 
nglishwoman had been entrapped by her vinity, the 
‘erman steps forward, and declares that he is not 
wrth a farthing, beyond what he has or had about 
im, that his parents are poor, that his verweees are 
vor, that he has no acquaintance t bankers 
~ ambassadors, and that to detain him will be a pure 
vaste of trouble and provisions. A murmur of in- 
edulity arose amongst the band; but the king ap- 
‘ared to believe him on his word, and told him he 
~as at liberty to depart, unless he chose to remain 
“wo or three daysasa visitor, and pursue his vocation. 
The German replied, “ I accept your hospitality, but 
n one condition—that you return me my box.” 

“Agreed; but on one condition, also—that you 

hall tell me its use.” 

“ That shan’t stand in the way. It is used to hold 

he plants I gather.” 

“And why do you gather plants? To sell?” 

“Ono; Iam not a merchant, I am a savant.” 

The brigand held out his hand, and said, with evident 

vy, 1 am charmed to hear it. Science isa fine thing. 
Our tors were ts. Astous, we have no time, 
The savants are highly honored in your country?” 

“ Infinitely.” . 

‘‘They get good places?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“They are well paid?” 

« Well enough.” 

“* Little ribbons are fastened to their breasts?” 

* Occasionally.” 

1s it true that their death is regarded as a public 

calamity in Germany?” 

* Certainly.” 

“ What yousay pleases me. So you have no reason 

to complain of your fellow-citizens?” 

“Quite the contrary. It is their liberality which 
‘ has enabled me to visit Greece.” 

** You are, then, well instructed?” 

**T ama doctor.” 

“Is there a higher grade in science?” 

“No.” 

“And how many doctors are there in the city which 
| you inhabit?” 

I do not know exactly, but there are not as many 

doctors at Hamburg as generals at Athens.” 

“O, Ol I will not deprive your country of a man 
|so rare. You shall return to Mamburg, doctor, 
| What would they say there, if they learned that you 
are a prisoner in our mountains?” 

“They would say that it was a misfortune.” 

“Well and good. Rather than lose such a man as 

you, the city of Hamburg will readily sacrifice fifteen 
thousand francs. Take up your bex, run, seek, herb- 
orise, and pursue the course of your studies. Why 
do you not replace your money in your pocket? It 
is yours, and I respect the savants too much to despoil 
them. But your country is rich enough to pay for 
its glory. Happy young man. You now see how 
much the title of doctor adds to your personal value. 











1 would not have demanded a centime of ransom, if 
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Che World in Miniature. 


SALAD. 

To make this condiment, your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two hard-boiled eggs; 
Two boiled potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give; 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, half- ted, ani the whole; 
Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt; 
And, lastly, o'er the flavored compound toss 
A magic soup-spoon of anchovy sauce. 
O, green and glorious !—O, herbaceous treat! 
*f'would tempt the dying anchorite to eat; 
Back to the world he ‘d turn his ficeting soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad-bowl! 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 

“* Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day !"' 





A young lady composed some verses fur a newspa- 
per, headed ‘ Dewdrops from freshly-blown Roses.” 
The printer’s devil printed it so as to read “ Freshly- 
blown Noses.” 


The wife of Peyton Langley, of Fulton, Missouri, 
dishonored him. He talked the matter over with her, 
when she agreed to let him kill her, if he would him- 
self commit suicide. This strange and horrible ar- 
rangement was carried out—Langley shooting his 
wife through the heart while she laid in bed, then 
placing himself beside her, blew out his own brains. 


Abd-el-Kader’s two Circassian wives are, it is said, 
very beautiful. One of them is dark and the other 
fair; the oldest of them is but fourteen, and they 
cost $3200. 

Some boys being surprised by the police while 
bathing, at Troy, the other day, one of them made a 
rush for the shore and put for home. He naturally 
created a sensation, running as he did four or five 
blocks through the business part of the city without 
any clothes on. 


At Elizabeth, N. J., the single men are assessed 
one dollar more as poll-tax than the married men. 
The bachelors pay it cheerfully as a tax on luxuries. 


A justice of the peace in Duchess county, New 
York, sentenced a boy eleven years old to the Albany 
penitentiary for two years, on a charge of stoning a 
turkey. The boy has been pardoned by the governor. 


Don’t live in hope with your arms folded. Fortune 
smiles on those who roll up their sleeves, and put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 


A farmer in Pennsylvania had ten sons in the 
Union army. Eight were killed, one was starved to 
death at Salisbury, after eating his own right hand, 
and one has just returned. 


Lewis Cass, who has had the reputation of being 
worth several millions, reported for 1864 an income 
of $20,747. 

“Represent me in my portrait,” said a romantic 
young lady toa painter, “ with a book in my hand, 
and reading aloud, Paint my servant also, in a cor- 
ner where he cannot be seen, but in such a manner 
that he may hear me when I call him.” 


Twenty-three students have just graduated from 
the Female Medical College of Pennsylvania, which 
institution is now in the sixteenth year of its existence. 


Worcester draws along breath. After much tribu- 
lation, the $50,000, which it was necessary to raise in 
order to secure the fund of $100,000 for the establish- 
ment in that city of a school of industrial science, 
has been so near secured as to leave no doubt that 
the school is a sure thing. 


A pretty and simple petticoat of black check on a 
white mohair ground, trimmed with three rows of 
black velvet buttons graduated, and placed very far 
apart, is now being worn in Paris. 


An ungallant old physician having been called to 
attend a lady who had stuck a thorn in her foot, and 
was frightened at what she supposed to be symptoms 
of lockjaw, put a quietus upon her ejaculations, if not 
upon her fears, by roughly exclaiming, ‘‘ Madam, I 
have never seen a@ woman die with the lockjaw.” 

So long as you see one star in the skies, the sun is 
not risen; so long as one leak admits the water, the 
ship is not safe; so long as one sin reigns in a man’s 
heart and is practised in his life, Jesus is neither his 
Saviour nor his king. 

The wettest place in the world is Cherrapoorjee, 
situated in the Cossya hills, twenty-five miles from 
Calcutta. The rainfall at that spot is upwards of six 
hundred inches in the year, or twenty times that of 
the very worst climate of western Ireland. 

A magnificent bald eagle was captured lately near 
Rochester, N. Y., during a violent storm of wind and 
rain. The bird boldly dashed forward as the storm 
arose and attempted to face it. He was overpowered 
and carried down heels over head to the ground. A 
man who saw him full seized a pole, ran to the spot 
and laid it over the eagle’s neck in such a way as to 
hold him till he was secured. The prisoner measures 
six feet from tip to tip of wings, and isa fine speci- 
men of a noble bird. 

A Swedish pastor has been found guilty of poison- 
ing his parishioners at communion, and has been be- 
headed. He said he feared his victims would become 
burdens on the parish. 

A bear was recently captured and killed at Anson, 
New York, after he had dragged a trap weighing 
eighty pounds two miles over hills, ledges and felled 
trees. The bear was six feet and seven inches in 
length. 





Much in Wittle. 


The total public debt on the first of July was 
$2,757,253,275. 

General Cox, Ohio’s candidate for governor, is not 
in favor of universal suffrage. 

The man who fired the first gun in Fort Sumter at 
the rebels, is just dead in New York. 

Bull fights are now regularly established in France. 

Great preparations are making in Biarritz for the 


"| intended visit of the queen of Spain. 


A mosque is about to be erected in Paris for the 
use of the Algerian troops quartered there. 

Votes in Weymouth, England, are quoted at £40 
each. 

A piano played by steam is on exhibition in Paris. 

In New York there are fewer marriages by one- 
third than there were twenty-five years ago. 

Philadelphia expects the fall trade will do its duty. 

Wherever General Grant goes he is received with 
the warmest enthusiasm. 

General Grant has been made an LL.D. by Bow- 
doin College. 

We have recently had some splendid specimens of 
Northern lights. 

Population of Salem, 21,197. Decrease of 1035 since 
1860. 

A man in Oregon, Missouri, had his pocket picked 
of $17,000. 

Quilp thinks bread must be plenty this year, if it 
comes from the sweat of the brow. 

When can donkey be spelt with one letter? When 
it’s U! Nothing personal meant. 

During his recent trip to Algiers, Napoleon travy- 
elled altogether over 4057 miles. 

The fall and winter season at the New York the- 
atres will begin about the 11th of September. 

The retail lager beer dealers of New York have 
protested against high manufacturers’ prices. 

A diamond in London has just been sold for seven 
hundred and forty guineas. 

Forty bullets finished the Daskewrasker Hill at Lex- 
ington, Missouri. 

An editorial convention is to be held in Bangor in 
September. 

The time for quitting work in the departments at 
Washington is to be changed from four to three. 

A brother of Charles Dickens, residing in Chicago, 
had three children born to him lately. 

A sisterhood of Fenians has been organized in New 
York. 

Arrivals of immigrants at New York since January 
1st, 90,940. 

A man trying to run toll at New Hartford, was 
shot dead by the keeper. 

Manchester and Keene, N. H., are to be connected 
by railroad. 

General Grant and family were most happily wel- 
comed in Canada. 

New Hampshire boasts of a man aged 106 years. 
He is hale and hearty. 

Vermont promises us a great crop of potatoes. 

There are 14,000 letters sent to the dead-letter 
office each day. 

There have been thirty-four suicides at the Ger- 
man spas this season—all gamblers. 

The Petersburg (Va.) tot factories are 
commencing work again. 

The Princess Mary, of Cambridge, is said to be the 
fattest Jady in Europe. 

An da in Cinci 
thirty-three young reptiles. 

Kossuth scolds the Magyars for making any terms 
with Austria. 

Queen Victoria’s salary is about two millions per 
annum. 

A palace in Mexico contains eleven hundred rooms, 
It would almost do for a hotel. 

Aman named Elson walked seventy-two miles in 
one day at Montreal, lately. 

A druggist in Minnesota has invented a flying 
machine. 

Boston is terribly infested with pickpockets, thieves 
and burglars. 

A great robbery was committed in Manchester, 
England, and $65,000 worth of jewelry stolen. 

1t was about neck and nothing with the Saratoga 
ball toilets. 

Crops are all poor in North Carolina except the 
corn crop. 

Since the Harris trial in Washington unmarried 
men pay a higher premium for life insurance. 
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Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Dr. Blaikie, Mr. Thomas H. Bur- 
gess, of Montcalm, C. E., to Miss Helen Chalmers 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Frederick A. Freeman to 
Miss Mary H. Nix 

By Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. William T. Burton to Miss 
Hannah J. Wakefield. 

By Father lay lor, Cc pas sneoag William A. Huntley, of New 
York, to Mrs. L.J.58 

At South erainatan! roy Rev. Mr. McLean, mts George 
H. Bradford, of Boston, to Miss Mary G. Bennet 

Sewbury port, by Rev. Mr. Ames, Mr. Goien w. 

Dixon to Miss Fanny A. Jones. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. William Denton, 71; Mrs. Dorothy De 
Gastro, 60; “Dr. Louis Girardin, 54:° Mr. HO DGTE SEY) Ons 
Mr. F. 5. Kendall, 24; Mrs. Sarah E. Hend ley, 42. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Frederick Simmons, 26. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Jacob Turner, 82 

At Chelsea, Mr. George H. Tenny, 34. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Anna Louise Rogers, 25. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Henry Ayling, 8 

At Malden, Deacon William Hunter, 59, 

At Randolph, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Burrell, 57. 

At Foxboro’, Mr. William H. Torrey, 55. 

At Cohasset, Miss Mary Hall, 44. 
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Che Househeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To make Blackberry Wine. 

There is no wine equal to blackberry, when it is 
properly made. In flavor, and for medicinal pur- 
poses, it cannot be excelled. All persons who can 
conveniently do so, should manufacture enough for 
their own use every year, as it is invaluable in sick- 
ness asa tonic, and nothing isa better remedy for 
bowel complaint. Measure your berries and bruise 
them ; to every gallon add one quart of boiling water. 
Let the mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring 
occasionally; then strain off the liquor into a cask; 
to every gallon add two pounds of nice, clean sugar; 
cork tight and let it stand until the following Octo- 
ber, and you will have wine ready for use without 
further straining or boiling, that will make lips 
smack that never smacked under similar influences 
before. 





Brisket of Beef stuffed. 

A piece weighing eight pounds requires about five 
or six hours to boil. Make a dressing of bread- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, a little mace, and 
one onion chopped fine and mixed with an egg. Put 
the dressing in between the fat and lean of the beef, 
and sew it up tight; flour the cloth; pin the beef up 
very tight in it; boil it five or six hours. When it is 
done, take the cloth off, and press it until it is cold. 
This is to be cut in thin slices, and eaten cold. 


Moss Biscuits. 

Weigh half a pound of flour, to which add an ounce 
and a half of butter and five ounces of sugar, rub 
them well together and mix with one whole and one 
white of egg and a teaspoonful of milk; then add two 
ounces of ground almonds, which rub well into the 
paste; afterwards rub the whole through a gauze 
wire sieve, taking it off in small pieces, which lay 
upon a lightly-buttered baking-sheet, and bake them 
in a moderate oven. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Floral Clock. 

Flowers could be used to mark the time of the day 
and night nearly as faithfully as the hands of a clock, 
thus :—Lettuce flowers dpen at six in the morning, 
those of the water-lily at seven, of the pimpernel at 
eight, of the field marigold at nine, of the Neapolitan 
fig marigold at ten, of the star of Bethlehem at 
eleven, of the ice-plant flower at noon, of the pink of 
Spain at one, of the red fringe tree at two, of the cin- 
chona at three, of the beam tree at four, of the mar- 
vel of Peru at five, of the black and blue geranium at 
six, of the yellow day lily at seven, of the nocturn 
marigold at eight, of the Mexican pystache at nine. 
The rainy marigold can be used for a barometer. If 
it is going to be fine weather, its flowers open at 
about seven in the morning, and close between three 
and four in the afternoon; if it will rain during the 
day, they don’t open at all. 








The Berberry. 

Deciduous shrubs, natives of Europe, North Amer- 
ica and Nepal, several of the species of which are 
very ornamental for their flowers, and also for their 
fruit. The common berberry is a most elegant plant 
when trained to asingle stem, and then allowed to 
expand its head freely on every side; so treated, the 
branches become drooping, and have a fine eftect every 
spring, when they are covered with their rich yellow 
blossoms; and in autumn, from their long red fruit, 
which at a distance might be mistaken for the flow- 
ers of a scarlet fuchsia. All the species have bright 
yellow flowers, which appear in spring, and are very 
ornamental. They are also all quite hardy, thriving 
in any common soil, and easily propagated by ripened 


cuttings, layers, suckers or seeds. 2 











THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 
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O, well can I remember 
When I bade adieu to home, 
The shrill wind bore the echo 
Of the watch-doxg's lusty tone; 
The moon was faintly peeping 
Through the dark and cloudy rays, 
When [ left my birthplace, weeping 
O’er the scenes of happier days. 


I gazed upon each cottage 
Ere I passed them on my track, 
And thought of friends and loved ones 
As I still kept looking back; 
My heart was wildly beating 
When I gained the distant hill, 
Where beneath the brook was flowing 
Through the fast decaying mill. 


I stood and looked beneath me 
On the cottage of my birth, 

And where I roved in younger days 
In happiness and mirth. 

Lone midnight’s hour pealed slowly 
From the well-known village bell, 

Whilst in the stillness of the night 
I breathed a sad farewell. 


Since then some years have vanished, 
With changes in their track; 
But home again, and there I find 
A joyful welcome back. 
My loved ones all rejoicing, 
Brush away the starting tears, 
And join in prayer to Him above 
Who hath saved me through these years. 


In life's rough, stormy passage 
We are plunged in grief and care, 
And tossed upon its billows, 
Closing round us in despair; 
Though we bravely try to struggle 
*Gainst its shoals and whirlpools deep, 
Our labor oft proves fruitless, 
And we 're left to sigh and weep. 


Yet memory comes stealing 
With its visions of the past, 
Some brighter tints revealing 
Since I gazed upon them last, 
That swell my mind's emotion, 
Till in thought I seem to be 
Far away fromm life's commotion— 
Far beyond its stormy sea. 





| (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Evenings at the Seaside... No. 3. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


“T’vE not been out into the world much,” said 
Mollie. “I’ve been two or three times up to Potts- 
ville, on the Fourth of July, and what I saw then 
gave me a pretty poor opinion of people, and I con- 
cluded the further into the world a person went, the 
worse off he was. My education, too, has been neg- 
lected, so you mustn’t blame me if I don’t make out 
very well in telling a story; but, when I partly prom- 
ised to tell you one, I was thinking how dreadfully 
Sam Weaver's wife frightened Parson Pucker. 

“ Parson Pucker was a smart minister—so people 
said—and that isn’t saying much, for all it takes to 
inake @ smart preacher, now-a-days, is two written 
sermons a week, and a dogological lecture once in a 
while. La me! I’ve heard Grandmother Gouodwoman 
say that the old Methodist preachers used to preach 
twenty-one sermons a week, and travel a hundred 
miles on horseback at that, and pick up a living be- 
sides; and that Whitefield preached eighteen thou- 
sand sermons in thirty-four years, and Wesley eight 
hundred sermons a year. Just think of it—eight 
hundred sermons 2 year!—not one old sermon eight 
hundred times. He used to preach in the morning 
before sunrise, so that the poor people could hear the 


gospel before they went to work. I’m talking of | sermon that—didn’t you think so?’ 


Wesley now, and not of Parson Pucker; he never 
preached any sermons before sunrise—don’t believe 
he ever saw the sun rise. 1 was thinking, the other 


day, ’twould be a good idea for ministers now to} it. I told Parson Pucker, right to his head, that he’d 


preach once in a while before sunrise—’twould save 
them from those Latin diseases that they catch from 
the dictionary. So I thought I’d just recommend 
the plan to Parson Slim, our present pastor. So I 


just goes up to Parson Slim, after conference meet- | what—Widow Smith gave me her old portrait, and 


ing, and, says I: 


“* Parson Slim, we are commanded to admonish | he’s been sitting up late, I’m going to just walk it 


one another, and you look as though the crows had 
spoken for you sure. Why don’t you appoint a series 
of sunrise meetings? ‘Twould do you good, and 
*twould seem like the good old Methodist times. Fa- 
ther Wesley said, after he’d got to be over seventy, 
that one reason why he was so healthy, was because 
he’d been in the habit of getting up at four o’clock in 
the morning, for fifty years.’ 

“But, la—you’d ought to have seen what a look 
the parson gave your humble servant, as much as to 
say I wasn’t of any account, and what I said was 
ditto. 

“ Parson Pucker, or the elder, as he was generally 
called, was a young man, fresh from college, when he 
came to Lonsdale. He told the church that he would 
do the preaching, and that the lay members must do 
the visiting, which sounded to me very much like 
saying he would do the preaching, and the lay mem- 
bers must do the practising; but they do say I don’t 
understand Scripture matters, and I don’t suppose I 
do, for when the Bible-class teacher asked me, the 
other Sunday, if Job’s turkey was a hen or a gobbler, 
I was obliged to tell him I hadn’t the least idea. 

“ The old members of the church didn’t think Par- 


There was a sort of fugary about his sermons that 

they didn’t like. He used to preach a good! deal 

about the ruins of empires, and the gods of the Ro- 

mans, and something, though I could never make 

out what it was, that he called metaphysics. 

* He boarded with Sam Weaver's wife, Parson 

Pucker did. So one day, says I to her: 

‘* What kind of physic is it that the elder preaches 

so much about?’ 

“*La me,’ says she, ‘I don’t know; I expects ’tis 

what they make Doctors of Divinity of. He has all 

kinds of physic in his room, the elder does. The 

other day, as Betty and I were up in his room, set- 

ting things to rights, Betty took a notion to take the 

stopple out of some of his bottles, and to smell of the 

contents. At last she smelt of a bottle that doubled 

her right up, and made her scream out awful. I 

asked her what was the matter, and she handed me 

the bottle, and told me to smell of that. I tokl her 

that I'd just as lief smell of it as not, and that she 

was always making a great fuss about nothing. I 

took a good big smell, and—merciful man!—I thought 

my nose had busted up, and the top of my head had 

gone up to the top of the plasterin’. The bottle was 

labelled, carbonate of ammonia. I guess that was a 

bottle of metaphysics.’ 

«6 Well,’ says I, ‘don’t you think ’twould be as well 

for the elder to let metaphysics and the gods of the 

Romans go, and to stick to the gospel?’ 

“* Yes, I do,’ says she. ‘Why, that there man 

don’t get up till eight o’clock no part of the time— 

not even on Sunday, and then he stands before the 

glass a whole hour. It takes him all the week to get 

up a couple of those footerin sermons. The meetings 

now-days don’t seem anything as they used to. Elder 
Pucker bobs into the pulpit, then a fellow with a 
moustache toots a little on the instrument—generally 

in a pretty lively sort of away. I don’t know what 
religion there is in that. Then four or five wildcats 
up in the organ-loft sing the tune the old cow died on 

—what the words are, nobody has the remotest idea. 

I don’t see what religion there is in such a perform- 
ance as that. Then the elder prays—just as though 

he was paying Heaven a great compliment, for which 

it ought to be very thankful. I don’t see what reli- 
gion there is in such kind of prayers as those. Then 

they sing another hymn, to the new tune of Murder- 
ation, and then the elder he preaches one of his ser- 
mons, and that caps the climax. I always get to 
sleep before the Roman republic falls, and don’t wake 
up till they begin to perform again up in the organ- 
loft. 

“¢ The elder talks of going a journey for his health,’ 
she went on to say; ‘wants the church to pay his 
travelling expenses—as thouglf six hundred dollars a 
year wouldn’t support an unmarried man, and pay 
his travelling expenses. Widow Smith bas got a 
potato-patch over the way, that needed hoeing. 
She is old, out of health, and husband was busy, and 
couldn’t attend to it, so 1 told the elder, one day, that 
if I were in his place, I would hoe the widow’s pota- 
toes; ’twould be a good exercise for him, and would 
make the widow’s heart glad. I told him I thought 
there was as much religion in doing such a piece of 
work for a poor old lady, as there was in perusing the 
dictionary. He said that he’d got the hipertykicker- 
tybang; so I thought ’twouldn’t be any use to say 
anything more to him about it, and I went and weed- 
ed the widow’s potatoes myself. Why, Widow Smith 
had been a member of the church forty years, and 
wasn’t able to get out to meeting at all, and yet he 
lived right by her month after month, and never 
called on her once.’ 

“In about a week I saw Sam’s wife again, and, in 
the meantime, the Widow Smith had died. The el- 
der attended the funeral, and preached a grand ser- 
mon about the inverted torches of the Romans. 


*** Well,’ says I to Sam’s wife, ‘the elder seemed 
to appreciate the worth of the Widow Smith; great 


“7 said that on purpose to see what she would say. 
**T don’t know what there was so great about it,’ 
said she, ‘any further than a great booby preached 


shamefully neglected Widow Smith, and if I were in 
his place, I should be afraid she would appear to me.’ 
“«*« What did he say to that?’ I asked. 
“«He laughed at me,’ said she. ‘But I tell you 


I’m going to put a sheet over it, and some time when 


into his room. 1’d like to see whether that man has 
any conscience or not.’ 

** As I was going to church the next Sunday, I met 
the elder with a couple of young fellows, and I no- 
ticed he looked sort of troubled. Pretty soon I saw 
Sam’s wife coming, so I waited till she came up. 

** «Mighty fine discourse we shall have this morn- 
ing, I opine,’ said she. 

*“*« Of course,’ said I. 

“*Tve got it in my pocket—the discourse,’ said 
she. ‘Stole it out of the elder’s pocket.’ 

“¢ You don’t,’ said I. 

“* Yes,’ said she; ‘and a very fine discourse it is— 
on the velocity of angels. The elder thinks he’s got 
it in his pocket now. I frightened the elder last night 
awfully. He’s been all confusion ever since. He 
washed his face with the dishcloth this morning, and 
blacked his shoes with the stove-brush.’ 

“Then she went on to tell how it was. 

“* Last night,’ said she, ‘a couple of fellows came 
to visit him from the college. One of them is study- 
ing to be a minister, and the other talks of going to 
the uninhabited islands, to teach the heathen. Well, 
instead of going to talking sensible like, they went to 





son Pucker was such a great preacher, after all. 





threw the professor’s cat into the well, and tied a 
coffee-pot to his dog's tail; how they hazed the fresh- 
men, as they called the new students—squirted water 
on them, filled their rooms with smoke, and cut a 
hole in one poor fellow’s coat, who hadn’t but one, 
and no money to buy another. They then began to 
tell what great sermons they had written, and the 
elder he read to them one of his—the one 1 have got 
in my pocket. 
‘At last they went to bed, and then they began 
to carry on worse than ever. I got all out of patience 
at last. LIcouldn’t sleep, with sucha noise in the 
house, so I got up, intending to go tothe door of their 
room, and reprove them for their conduct. Well, the 
first thing I saw, after I lita light, was the Widow 
Swith's portrait. An idea struck me, and I acted 
upon it. I took the portrait, and covered it with two 
sheets, all but the head, so, when I raised it up, it 
looked like an old woman, with great wings and flow- 
ing robes. I put it on the broom-stick, and held the 
light right behind the face, so’s ’twould shine 
through, and make the features so light that you 
could distinctly see them in the dark, and, I tell you, 
in a dark room the thing did look unearthly enough. 
It was very tall, when I raised it up, and its eyes and 
face shone like tire. 
**T got it fixed at last, and, walking behind it, and 
holding the light, I marched off for the scene of con- 
fusion. The elder’s room opened out of the parlor, 
and the door was open. Just before I went through 
the door, I heard one of the students sing: 
“+ O'd ve ever see the devil, 
With his wooden spade and shovel, 
And his white-oak fiddle, 
And his yah! yah! yah!" 
“¢T moved through the door, slowly, bobbing the 
contrivance up and down on the broom-handle, There 
was silence in the bedroom. I heard one of the fel- 
lows say, ‘‘ Look there!” and the other say ‘ O!’ 
and Parson Pucker, ‘‘ O-o-o!” and then there was 
silence deep as death. I walked into the middle of 
the parlor very slowly, moving the picture here and 
there, now putting the light close up behind the 
painted face on the canvas, making it look as though 
it grew bright of itself, and then hiding the light be- 
hind the frame, leaving only the outlines of a great, 
mysterious figure, moving about in the dark. I at 
last moved slowly towards the bedroom door, and 
said, in a troubled voice, ‘*‘ Young men, have you said 
your prayers to-night?” There was a fumbling and 
a choking, and I heard Parson Pucker groan, ‘*O 
Lord!” followed by the troubled ejaculations of his 
friends. ‘ Parson Pucker,” said I—there was a dis- 
mal groan—‘‘ when you preach another sermon, just 
to gratify your pride and display your learning, look 
behind you!” 
«TI then blowed out the light in a minute, moved 
sideways out of the room, so that it might look as 
though the tigure vanished.’ 
“T went into church, wondering what the elder 
would do when he found his sermon gone. He gave 
out the hymn, felt in his pocket, and looked like a 
ghost. After the second hymn, he got up and cleared 
his throat a good long spell, and then said we were 
mortal, had all got to die, couldn’t tell when—hoped 
not right away. He then became confused, spit in 
his pocket handkerchief, rubbed it on his nose, ap- 
peared more confused, wiped off the spit, and at last 
said he’d lost his discourse, and would have to be ex- 
cused that morning from preaching at all. 

“¢Tell us your religious exercises during the past 
week,’ shouted Father Kenyon from the congregation. 

* He began to tell us something about the downfall 
of the Roman empire, but broke down. 

“*Tell us about the Widow Smith’s last days. 
How did she appear when you visited her?’ 

“At the mention of Widow Smith, his eyes began 
to roll round, as though he was going into a fit. Just 
then one of the singers in the gallery over the pulpit 
dropped her shawl—a large white one—right behind 
him. The fluttering of something white behind him 
was too much for his excited nerves and imagination ; 
he leaped over the top of the pulpit quicker than you 
could count one, and made a very rapid locomotion 
out of the church. Sam’s wife shouted ‘Glory!’ and 
struck up the tune: 

“* If you want to sce the devil run, 
Zion, hallelujah! 
Shoot him with the Gospel gun, 
Zion, hallelujah!'"* 

Quite a story, Mollie,” said Doctor Abbe, “ and 
one, too, that has a healthy moral. I have no sym- 
pathy with a minister who cannot find time to visit 
his congregation, who is contined to written dis- 
courses, or who, having a larger salary than most of 
his hearers, complains of ill health, merely to obtain 
extra pay for his summer excursions. Ido not fully 
agree with Wesley in doctrinal opinions, but, in point 
of energy and usefulness, I think he was a model 
Christian man, and one whom ministers of ali de- 
nominations would do well to copy.” 

“John Summertield was ambitious to copy Wes- 
ley,” remarked Mrs. Grosvenor. “ The result was 
early death.”’ 

** He probably would have died young,” said the 
doctor, ‘ had he not imitated Wesley. The full em- 
ployment of the physical and mental faculties is fa- 

vorable to longevity, and, if a minister sincerely be- 
lieves what he preaches, he will be diligent in busi- 
ness, and fervent in spirit. The tendency of the 
clergymen at the present time is to indolence and ex- 
travagance, spasmodical mental exertion and excite- 
ment, much light reading, and very little practical 
exemplification of the truths of the gospel.” 

It was agreed that Sophronia should furnish a 





frolicking, and talking of college scrapes—how they 


story on the following evening. 


Humors of the Day. 


“I—SCREAM.” 
A native of New Jersey tells the following story. 
The incident occurred during one of the hot days of 
summer, when not a breath of air was stirring: 
Johannes Jaguez, who drives his locomotive ice- ~ 
cream concern right out into Jersey, has got a voice 
like a high-pressure steamboat. If Johannes had 
been commander of the Army of the Potomac, and 
and known how to do the thing, and could have 
spoken ten consecutive words of English, he could 
have displayed the column, and formed the line of 
battle of the whole army, without an aid-de-camp. 
Well, Johannes was dragging out through the sand, 
at high, scorching noon, roaring with all his mon- 
strous might of lungs: 
“J—scream! 1 SCREAM!” 
“Wal, I'll be dod dingged ef I don’t think you do 
scream, mister,” soliloquized a rural sample of Jersey, 
from away in yonder, who was resting his panting 
nag under one of the maples in front of our house. 
Along came Johannes, bellowing his “J scream” 
twice at every revolution of his wagon-wheel. I 
brought the Tueton to a halt, and purchased a quart 
of the frozen fluid. Jersey got a view of it, and 
opened his eyes very wide. 
“TI say—what d’ye call that are yaller white stuff?” 
“J—scream:” went off Dutchman, with a roar that 
started Jersey half out of his boots. 
“Thunder and hoop-snakes! I know you scream 
like all possessed. But 1 wanted to know the name 
of that are stuff!” 
I explained—“ Ice-cream.” 
“Thank ye. Is it good ter eat raw?” 
*O yes—nice. Try a spoonful, sir?” 
Jersey opened his mouth like a four-horse corn- 
sheller, and I dabbed into the chasm a heaped-up 
spoonful of cream. His eyes snapped, he humped up 
his back like, and then, after swallowing three or 
four times, he sung out: 
“O Jiminy! but that are is good! How d’ye sell 
her, mister?” 
“ Dree quarder dollars quart,” Dutchman said. 
“T snigs, that are’s pretty steep up—but I reckon I 
Tuust have some for the old woman and guls, They 
never seed no sech stuff. Will it keep, mister?” 
“ Yeas, it keeps goot ash never was.” 
“ Well, give us two quarts.” Jersey got a basket 
out of his wagon. ‘“ Will it keep in this?” 
“O yeas, it keeps blentee.” 
So Jersey got his two quarts of ice-cream in his 
basket, which he hung up under the black cover of 
his wagon, where it was several degrees hotter than 
an oven ought to be. 
Johannes took his $1.50, and went on roaring away, 
“T scream!” while Jersey—well—if the “old wo- 
man,” or gals either, sees any of that basket of ice- 
cream, more than the basket, I shall purchase Jer- 
sey’s secret for keeping the material. 





HEAVY THUNDER. 

A family in La Crosse, Wisconsin, have been miss- 
ing stove-woud for several weeks past. On the return 
of one of the members of the fumily, a few days since, 
the case was stated, and Sunday night a very pretty 
stick of fuel was left with others on the wood-pile. 
In the stick were two ounces of powder, for safe 
keeping. Monday the stick was there; Tuesday the 
stick was there, and the laugh was getting on the 
man who fixed it. Wednesday morning the stick 
was gone. Wednesday forenoon an explosion was 
heard in a house near by, and a kitchen window was 
spared no panes! On going to the spot, a sight might 
have been seen. The stove had jvined a piece con- 
ference. <A kettle of pork and cabbage shot up 
through the roof like an arrow. A dish of apples, 
stewing on the stove, gave the ceiling the appearance 
of a map of California. A cat, sleeping under the 
stove, went through the broken window, as though 
after the devil or a doctor. The cat has not been 
heard from since, but a smell of burnt cat hair per- 
vades the house very thoroughly! A flat-iron was 
hoisted into a pan of dough—a chair lost three legs, 
the wood-box looks sick, while the roof of the house 
looks like a busted apple-dumpling. The occupant of 
the ruins says, ‘‘ Such dunder never comes before, or 
he buys a lightenin’ rod, py tam!” 


“YOUR TICKET, SIR.” 

On one of the Northern railroads, there is a con- 
ductor named S——, a very clever, soviable, gentle- 
manly man, a@ great tuvorite with the company he is 
connected with, and the travelling public in general 
—tond of a joke, quick at repartee, and faithful in 
the discharge of his duties. During the past year, as 
his train, well tilled with passengers, was crossing # 
bridge over a wide stream some seven or eight feet 
deep, the bridge bruke down, precipitating the two 
passenger carriages into the stream. As the passen- 
gers emerged from the wreck, they were borne away 
by the force of the current. Our friend S—— had 
succeeded in catching hold of some bushes that grew 
near the stream, to which he beld for dear lite. A 
passenger, less fortunate, came rushing by. S—— 
extended one hand, saying: 

* Your ticket, sir; give me your ticket.” 

You can imagine the effect of such adry joke in 
the midst of the water, 








Owing to the high price of meat of all kinds, a 
company has been started to manufacture pork out 
of pig-iron. 
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WYLDE HARDINGE. f 
HIS LOVES AND HIS FORTUNES. : 
Aen nnnnmnene 1 

BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 1 
CHAPTER I. t 

THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 8 
RS. HOWARD LESLIE} 1 

occupied the tasty country | } 

seat which had been left to | | 

her by her deceased hus- | ¢ 

band, in the rural town of | t 


Athol. There she had rear- | ¢ 
ed her own daughter, and 
only child, Orianna, her 
sister’s child, Emma Will- 
mot, and Mr. Kates’s ward, 
Wylde Hardinge. In this 
calm retreat, the young 
people hal grown up from 
childhood; but there was 
quite a distinction made 
between them, as Mr. 
Kates, a worthy merchant 
of Boston, discovered, as he paid Mrs. Leslie a visit, 
one fine summer’s day, on some business concerning 
his ward, and followed her into the drawing-room. 
The gardener and the house-maid were arranging 
some flowers as they entered, and were having quite 
an altercation. 

“ What is it Mary?” asked Mrs. Leslie, testily. 

“O, nothing, ma’am, returned the maid, “ only 
John brought in these flowers for Miss Emma, for 
her painting.” 

“ Then let them be taken up stairs to the study, at 
once,” rejoined Mrs. Leslie, loftily; “and, John, 
never bring any mess of flowers into the drawing- 
room again.” 

“No ma’am,” answered John. And he added, slily, 
“Then I'll take these away, too. Miss Orianna told 
me to put ’em here.” 

“ Let them remain,” responded Mrs. Leslie, in quite 
a different tone; “if Miss Orianna told you to put 
them here, it’s a very different matter. You can go } 
now.” | 

“T wish, my dear madam,” said Mr. Kates, in pis | 
usual blunt’manner, when the servants had depart- 
ed, “‘ you would not draw these marked distinctions 
between the young ladies in the servants’ presence; 
it ig extremely ill-judged, and calculated to lower 
both Emma and yourseif.” | 

* Pooh, nonsense!’ returned the lady, scornfully; 
‘is there to be no distinction between a daughter 
and a dependant? Emma must be taught betimes to 
understand the position she will shortly be obliged to 
hold; for of course, when Mr. Hardinge marries Ori- 
anna, | shall surrender my house to them, becoming 
myself only a guest, and it will be highly imprudent 
for Emma to remain at all.” 

“ What is she to do then?” 

“Do? What other poor girls are compelled to do— 
80 as a school teacher, or something. I am sure I 
have given her a sufficient education.” 

“Tt is evil and unwomanly, madam, to mock at 
mistortune,” said Mr. Kates, gravely; “let us change 
the subject.” 

“With pleasure,” answered Mrs. Leslie, with a 
feeling of relief; “let us resume that we were inter- 
rupted in. You will consent to keep Wylde in igno- 
rance of his real position, until he has finally propos 
ed to Orianna?” 

“Tt goes somewhat against my conscience to do so 
A trust should be faithfully and literally fulfilled, 
and as my poor friend Hardinge chose that Wylie 
should be kept in ignorance of the large fortune he 
would have, until he reached the age of twenty-one, 
I strictly forbore even hinting the matter to him; but 




















